Once in Your Life © 


Some. time your safety, perhaps 
your life, will depend upon your means — 
of protection at that moment. : Per~ 


haps the emergency will come tonight, “ 

next week, or a month from today— 

you don’t know. 
That critical moment may come! 


just once in your life. com : ‘you : 
appreciate now how much yourlver 
afoharop will be worth then? S 
‘Your money, your ‘possessions—al. - 
you own, will beuselessto aid you. The — 
vital necessity at that moment will | 
»-be a cool head—and your Iver es ohnson. _ 


SAFETY— 
AUTOMATIC 
Ready for use on an instant’s notice—tonight or 
ten years from tonight. The drawn tempered piano- 
wire springs: make the Iver Johnson permanently 
alert, ready, and dependable at the critical moment. 
Remember, too, the Iver Johnson is the revolver 
that can’t gooff accidentally. Knocks, thumps, jolts, 
cannot discharge it. Only one way to discharge an 
Iver Johnson—pull the trigger all the way back. 
Choice of three grips: Regular, Perfect Rubber, 


Western Walnut. Simple, safe, accurate, dependable 
always. 


32 Caliber Hammer 
Perfect Grip 


Three Booklets Free 


Well worth reading. Send for one or all of them. 
“A”’—Firearms; ‘‘B’’—Bicycles; « ‘‘C’’—Motorcycles 
A post-card brings them free. 


If your dealer cannot supply the Iver Johnson, send us his 
name and address. We will supply you through him. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 


140 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 
99 Chambers St., New York 717 Market St.,San Francisco _ 


only are we able to offer you this stupendous bargain. 
sible to tell just what d 


Solid Oak Library Set, 


Easy Payments! 


Open an account withus. We trust honest people, 
no matter where you live. Send for this wonderful bar- 
gain shown above or choose from our big catalog. One 
price to all, cash or credit. No discount for cash. Not 
one penny extra for credit. Do not ask for a special cash 
price. We cannot offer any discount from these sensa- 
tional prices. No C. 0 


D. 
9 7 Our guaran- 
ays’ Trial & 2": 
, you. If not per- 
fectly satisfied, return the article at our expense within 
80 days and get your money back—also any freight you 


paid. Could any offer-be fairer? 


Free Bargain Catalog 


Shows thousands of bargains in furniture, jew- 
elry, carpets, rugs, curtains, silverware, stoves, porch 
and lawn furniture, women’s, men’s and children’s 
wearing apparel. 


6 Pieces 


Beats 19x19 inches. Sewing rocker and reception chair are 36 inche: ul 
8tered in brown imitation Spanish leather. Library table has 24x34 inch top, with roomy magazine shelf below, and beautifully designed 
Clip the coupon below, and send to us with $1.00, and we will ship 


Prices, as you 


iFumed Solid Oak 


up A Room Full of Furniture 


pon below and have it shipped on approval. 


ends. Jardiniere stand measures 17 inches high, with 12 inch to} 
the entire six pieces, subject to your approval. 

freicht charges. Easy to set up. Shipping weight about 175 pounds. Order by No. 
monthly. Price $29.90. No discount for cash. Pieces not soid separatel. 


Act Now—While This Special Offer Lasts 


Don’t wait a daylonger. Sit down today and send in coupon for this 6-piece Fumed Solid Oak Library Set. For a limited time 

i know, on everything are going up, up, up. Itis impos- 
lay it will be necessary for us to increase the price of this wonderful Fumed Solid Oak ‘Library Set. So 
act. but act quickly. Fill out coupon, send it to us with first small payment and we'll ship you this wonderful 6-piece Fumed 


No C 


rown fumed oak, 


Send only $1.00 and we will ship you this handsome.6-piece library set. Only 
$1.00 down and then $2.70 per month, or $29.90 in all. A positively staggering value, and 
one of the biggest bargains we have ever offered. Look at this massive set, clip the cou- 
re it | na Then see for yourself what a beautiful set it 
is. If you do not like it, return it in 30 days and we will return your money. Al] you have 

to do is to send the coupon with 31.00. This magnificent library set is not shown in our reg- 

ular catalog. The value is so wonderful and the demand so great that there aren’t enough to 

pow" go around, so send today sure, Either have set sent for you to see, or tell us to mail catalog. 


This superb miseplece library set is made of selected solid oak throughout, finished In 
rich dull waxed, 


Large arm rocker and arm chair are 36 inches high, 


s high, seats 17x17 inches. All four pieces are padded, seats uphol- 


0... Shipped: knocked down séiae toeave you as much as one-half of the 


a BS824A. Send $1.00 cash with order; $2.70 


Free Trial Coupon 


¢ 
£ Straus & Schram 


s a . 
Dept. 1078 
end this Coupon , “es asth St. Chicago, ual 
Enclosed find $1.00, Ship special 
Along with $1.00 to 


us now. Have this fine 
library set shipped on 80 


days’ trial. 


big Bargain Catalog listing thou- 


We will also send o1 


sands of amazing bargains. Onlya 
small first payment and balance 
in monthly payments for any- 
thing you want. Don’t delay. 


Straus & Schram °575 W. 35th St., Chicago, Ill. 


ur 


a advertised 6-piece Fumed Oak Li- 

@ brary Suite. am to have 30 days’ 

@ free trial. If I keep the suite, I will 

@ pay you $2.70 monthly. If not satisfied, 

# ‘Yam to return the suite within 30 days 

and you are to refund my money and eny 
freight charges I paid. 


© 6-Piece Library Set, No. B5824A. $29.90. 
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r@  [] Men’s, Women’s and Children’s Clothing [_] Roofing, 
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Handsome Gold Fil 


Guaranteed 10 Years 


This watch is a splendid time-piece. Specially selected by 
our watch expert as equal in appearance to many for which 
you would pay much more. Case is gold filled and made in 
the popular plain finish, highly polished—the product of one 
of the world’s most famous watch case makers. Absolutely 

guaranteed for 10 years. Imported (Swiss) movement, with 
+ Tjewels and 2 adjustments, Dial with Arabic numerals. 

Looks exactly like a fifty dollar watch and is a remarkably 
accurate timekeeper. You must see this watch outfit to real 
ize what a big bargainit is—and you get it at our bargain 
price and easy terms if you act now. 

Read our sent-on-approval offer below. 


) Gold Filled Chain“and Knife 


And here is something extra, To make this offer still 
| more alluring—to show what tremendous values Hartman 
gives, we send with the watch (and make no extra charge) 
this handsome 10 year guaranteed gold filled chain, and | 
beautiful 10 year guaranteed gold filled knife, Chain has (#43 
alternating oblong and circular links, Knife has 2 finely # 

tempered steel blades and 10 year guaranteed gold filled || 
}| handle, richly.embossed on one side, highly polished on other. | 
4 Aecuperb outfit, all complete, packed in handsome lined case, 


Send Coupon or Letter 


Only $1.00 now and we ship all 3 articles—the watch, the | 
| chain and the knife, When they arrive, examine them care- 
fully. Then if satisfied that they area wonderful bargain and 
‘4 what you want, pay for them on our easy monthly terms, 
Order by No. 450BMA44, Price $19.98. $1.00 with 
order. Balance $2.00 every.30 days until price is paid. 
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Buy YourJewelry on 
the Hartman Plan 


No need to pay all down on a watch or 
any article of jewelry. The great House 
of Hartman will trust you. uy on time 
and you can afford to get better articles 
than you would probably choose ether- 
wise, for by paying a little every month 
you will not feel the cost.And buying fronz 
Hartman means dealing with a house 
backed by $12,000,000.00 capital and 60 
years’ experience in merchandising. Any= 
thing you order sent with clear under- 
standing that you can return it within 30 
days and get back any payment you have 
made, if you are not satisfied. No fairer 
offer ever made. 

Se ee es oe ee ee 
Hartman Co. (Jewelry Dept.) 
3 3803 LaSalle Street 
Dept. 2340 Chicago, Ill. 
Send the watch, chain and knife No, 450BMA44. E 
enclose $1 and if satisfied will pay $2 thirty_ da: 


J 
after arrival and $2 monthly thereafter until_ the 
price, $19.98, is paid. Otherwise willreturn the articles 
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: Catalog &Ka 
_ _ Whether you order the watch, chain and knife \\a as 
or not be sure to get this book. Filled with bar- fs \ + | 
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gains in watches, rings, pins, brooches, LaVallieres, ae e \\ 
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i i i i i id the £1 and return postage, 
chains, cuff links, toilet sets, silverware, etc. The and you will refund the {1 anc postag' 


very choicest, most artistic designs at prices which N\\ ss 
mean money-saving for you. Only a post card nec- \% Ya) - /y 
essary, Just tell us to send the Hartman Jewelry BIDE cccncceccencccceccccsccsecasccceccsscessecsssescsssesesees 
Catalog and it goes by return mail—free. Send for it. Z 
THE HW ARTM AN co Jewelry MAQECGS siica saceaaswusccanseceacs iawn sceereatees Sssseesuaueoies 
e Dept. 
> 3803 LaSalle Street, Dept. 2340+ Chicago Chey cote cectincdasanemoiun se wen SStatexiesieljeccsscacten 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


AGENTS & SALESMEN WANTED 


AGENTS & SALESMEN WANTED 


BIGGEST MONEY-MAKER IN AMERICA. I want 100 men 
and women quick to take orders for raincoats, raincapes and 
waterproof aprons. Thousands of orders waiting for you. 
$2.00 an hour for spare time. Maher made $597.59 in 
June; Nissen $19.00 in three hours; Purviance $207.00 in 
seven days, $2500.00 a year profit for four average orders 
a day. No delivering or collecting. Beautiful coat free. 
No experience or capital required. Write quick for information. 
Comer 4e- te yas Y120, Dayton, Ohio. 

wou i] PARSE STO! OWE ACR A 
BEAUTIFUL NEW Suir made to your own measure Free, 
and make $35 to $50 every week? You can be the best 


.dressed man jin your town and earn a lot of extra money if 


you write at once for our beautiful samples and wonderful offer. 
The Progress Tailoring Co., Dept. 284, Chicago. 


YOU CAN DO AS WELL AS PASKO, OF NEW YORK. 
He took in $3922.50, one county; DeVol, Nebraska, $1159.50; 
Everett, Ohio, $816.00; Reesman, Wisconsin, $1156 Collins, 
Canada, orders $1542.50 worth in twenty days. New, Modern 
Bathing Outfit. All homes without bath-rooms want it. You 
can sell it. No plumbing, no sewerage. Installed anywhere. 
Make $78.00 weekly. Send for proof. Robinson, Mfg. Co., 
5085 Factories Building, Toledo, Ohio. 


A GENT S — $10.00 PROFIT ON EVERY SALE. 
Russell sold 329 in five months; Elliott 187 in two months. 
Oliver Oil-Gas Burner makes two gallons kerosene equal ninety- 
seven pounds coal; fits any coal or. wood stove; more heat; 
turns on and off like gas; eight year record continuous 
satisfaction. Write Oliver Oil-Gas Burner & Machine Co., 
1381 N. 7th Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


$10 DAILY: Gold Window Letters; Sample Free; write to- 
day. Detroit Sign Letter Co., Dept. A, 1043 Gratiot Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 


MR G@ALLAHER MADE $336.00 
IN ONE WEEK selling Guaranteed Collection Cabinets, used 
by all business men. Write to-day. Sayers Mfg. Co., 2875 
Sheffield Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

AGENTS—Your own clothes free and $60.00 a week. Start 
in your spare time. ‘Tailoring business simply great this year. 
Write American Woolen Mills Company, Dept. 1433, Chicago, 
for cloth samples of 60 big sensational sellers. 


AGENTS: New Reversible Raincoat. Not sold in stores. One 
side dress coat, other side storm overcoat. Saves $20. Guaran- 
teed waterproof. Big commission.’ No capital required. Sample 
furnished. Parker Mfg. Co., 306 Rue St., Dayton, Ohio. 


WANTED—SALESMAN—Side or Main Line—To sell low 
priced guaranteed tires. Good money making. proposition for 
live wire. Write, Consolidated Auto Tire Outlet Company, 
618 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

NEW WINDSHIELD CLOTH solves baffling problem. One 
wipe cleans rain-blurred windshield. Stays clear 24 hours. 
Motorists amazed. Agents getting rich. 300% profit. Exclu- 
sive territory. Cabeo Co., Dept. 5, Toledo, Ohio. 


Mexican Diamonds Flash Like Genuine, fool experts, stand tests, 
yet sell for 1-50th the price. Few live Agents wanted to sell from 
handsome sample case. Big profits, pleasant work. Write today. 
Mexican Diamond Imptg. Co., Box SS, Las Cruces, N. Mexico. 


“Klean-Rite Laundry Tablets.” Washes clothes spotlessly clean 
without rubbing. Whirlwind seller. Sure repeater. 300% profit. We 
guarantee the sale of every package you buy. Write immediately 
for samples and _ special offer. Besco, 3253-M, Belleplaine 
Ave., Chicago. 

NEW AUTO WONDER—Science makes startling discovery; 
No more rain or snow blurred windshields; wonderful chemical 
cloth works like magic; one rub keeps glass clear 24 hours; 
30,000 sold first month; territory free. Security Mfg. Co., 
Dept. 193, Toledo, O. 


PANTS $1.00, SUIT $3.75, MADE TO MEASURE. 
For even a better offer than this write and ask for_ free 
samples and new styles. Knickerbocker Tailoring Co., Dept. 
540, Chicago, Il. 

AGENTS: IMPROVED KALOMITE, a scientific preparation, 
washes clothes snow-white, no rubbing, lightning seller, amazing 
repeater, non-injurious, tremendous profits, All or spare time. 
Equitable Corporation, Desk P, 233 W. Huron St., Chicago, Ill. 


INSY DE TYRES—Inrer Armor For Auto Tires. Doubles mileage, 
prevents 90% of all punctures and blowouts. Thousands in use. 
Tremendous demand. Big sales. -Liberal profits. Details free. 
American Automobile Accessories Co., Dept. 165, Cincinnati, O. 

WE START YOU IN BUSINESS, furnishing everything. 
Men and women, $30.00 to $100.00 weekly operating our 
System Specialty Candy Factories’? anywhere. Opportunity_lii 
time; booklet free. Ragsdale Co., Drawer 93, East Orange, N. J. 


AGENTS—OUR SOAP AND TOILET ARTICLE PLAN 
Is A WONDER. Get our Free Sample Case Offer. Ho-Ro-Co, 
137 Locust, St. Louis, Mo. 


Wonderful, Sanitary Whispering Mouthpiece for telephones. 
Gives secrecy in conversation. Unlimited field. Every telephone user 
a prospect. Retails $1. 100% commission. Sample 50c postpaid. 
Colytt Laboratories Dept. M., 565 W. Washington St., Chicago. 


AGENTS: BIG PAY AND FREE AUTOMOBILE introducing 
wonderful new gasoline saver, punctureproof, five year spark 
plugs and other economical auto necessities. Outfit free. 
L. Ballwey, Dept. 57, Louisville, Ky. 


WANTED RELIABLE PEOPLE—Place our EGGINE in stores 
and appoint agents. Takes place of eggs in baking and cooking 
at 9c doz. Large pkg. 10c postpaid. Particulars free. Chas. 
Morrissey Co., A-4417-20 Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


LIBERTY PORTRAITS BIG WINNERS. Thirty days credit. 
36 hour service. Rejects credited. World’s Famous Peace Painv- 
ings now ready. Easy $100 weekly. Write quickly for catalog 
and free samples. Consolidated Portrait Company, Dept. 22, 
1036 W. Adams Street, Chi 


Don’t accept agency until you get particulars regarding Bero Tablets. 
400% profit. Customers excited. Agentscoining money. Prohibition 
assures quick sales. Wonderful opportunity. Write quick. Par- 
ticulars free; sample 25c. Bero Co., 545% No. Dearborn, Chicago. 


HELP WANTED 


WRITE NEWS FTEMS AND SHORT 
STORIES for pay in spare time. Copyright book and plans 
free. Press Reporting Syndicate, 433, St. Louis, Mo. 


RAILWAY TRAFFIC INSPECTORS: 
$tto. to! A MONTH TO START and expenses. Travel if de: 
sired. Unlimited advancement. No age limit. Three months 
home study. Situation arranged. Prepare for permanent posi- 
tion. Write for booklet CM 30. Standard Business Training 
Institute, Buffalo, N. Y. 


AUTHORS—MANUSCRIPTS 


S$ T:O°R 4 ES, PoO-e MS. PLAYS): Estee. 
ARE WANTED FOR PUBLICATION. Good ideas bring 
big money. Submit Mss. or write Literary Bureau, 110, 
Hannibal, Mo. 

FREE TO WRITERS—a wonderful little book of money- 
making hints, suggestions. ideas; the A B C_ of successful 
Story and Movie-Play writing. Absolutely free. Send for your 
copy now! Just address Authors’ Press, Dept. 19, Auburn, N. Y¥. 


$50 TO $150 A WEEK, WRITING STORIES. Previous 
acceptance not essential. Send for Special Free Offer. Dept. E, 
New York Literary Bureau, 145 West 36th St., New York City. 


WANTED—Stories, Articles, Poems for New Magazine. We 
pay on acceptance. Typed or handwritten MSS. acceptable. 
Send MSS. to Woman's National Magazine Desk 976, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


AUTOMOBILE SCHOOLS 


BE AN AUTO OR TRACTOR EXPERT. Unlimited opportunity 
for civil and Government Work. 500 successful graduates. Write 
at once for our big free catalog. Cleveland Auto School, 
1819 KE. 24th Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


ADDING MACHINES 


Worth its price for inventory alone! Marvelous new Auto- 
matic Adding Machine. Retails $12.50. Work equals $300 ma- 
chine. FIVE-YEAR GUARANTEE. Write for trial offer, 
Calculator Corporation, Dept. M, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


MOTION PICTURE PLAYS 


PHOTOPLAYS WANTED BY 48 COMPANIES; $10 TO $500 
EACH PAID FOR PLAYS. No correspondence course or ex- 
perience needed; details sent free to beginners. Sell your ideas. 
Producers League, 888 Wainwright, St. Louis, Mo. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS. Highest references. Best results. Promptness assured. 
Booklet free. Watson E. Coleman, 624 F St., Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS. If you have an inyention write for our Guide 
Book. ‘How To Get A Patent.’ Send model or sketch and 
description, and we will give our opinion as to its patentable 
nature. Randolph & Co., 630 F, Washington, D. C. 


INVENTIONS WANTED, CASH OR ROYALTY for ideas. 
Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 181, St. Louis, Mo. 


PATENTS, WRITE FOR .FREE ILLUSTRATED GUIDE 
BOOK, HOW TO OBTAIN A PATENT. Send model or sketch 
and description for our opinion of its patentable nature 
Free. Highest_ References. SOD Attention. Reasonable 
Terms. Victor J. Evans & Co., 762 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


PECAN NUTS 


PECANS FROM FAMOUS CONCHO RIVER, 
large size, best quality, 5 Ibs. 30¢ Ib. 10 Ibs. and up, 25¢ 
lb. Cash with order; shipping charges collect. T. L. Hamm, 
Box 150, Christoval, Texas. 


REAL ESTATE—MICHIGAN 


LAND! LAND! Big money in grains, livestock, fruit, poul- 
try. Michigan’s best hardwood land. Only $15 to $30 per acre. 
Easy terms. Markets, schools, churches. Free insurance. Farm 
advisers. No swamps or stones. 10 to 160 acres. Best land offer 
in U. S. from largest company. Booklet free. Write today. 
Swigart Land Co., Y1245 First Nat’l Bk. Bldg., Chicago, Ml. 


TELEGRAPHY 


MEN AND WOMEN, you can learn Railroad, Commercial, 
Brokerage, Associated Press and Wireless in your own home or 
at our Institute in two to four months. Salaries paid $115 to $300 
per month. Short hours. We make you an _ expert telegrapher. 
Positions procured as soon as_ proficient. Hundreds of Teleg- 
raphers Wanted. Write for Catalog. Chicago Telegraph Institute, 
“America’s Finest School,’’ 3403 Michigan Blvd., Chicago. 


Classified Advertising continued on page 2, back section. 
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“$100 a Week, Nell! 
Think What That Means To Us!” 


“They've made me Superintendent—and doubled my salary ! Now we 
can have the comforts and pleasures we’ve dreamed of—our own home a 
maid for you, Nell, and no more worrying about the cost of living! 


“The president called me in today and told me. He said he picked me for 
promotion three months ago when he learned I was studying at home with 
the International Correspondence Schools. Now my chance has come—and 


thanks to the I.C.S.,I’m ready for it!” 

Thousands of men now know the joy of [ 
happy, prosperous homes because they let the 
International Correspondence Schools prepare 
them in spare hours for bigger work and better 
pay. 

Why don’t you study some one thing and 
get ready for a real job, at a salary that will 
give your wife and children the things you 
would like them to have? 


You can do it!. Pick the position you want 
in the work you like best and the I.C.S. will 
prepare you for it right in your own home, 
in your spare time—you need not lose a day 
or a dollar from your present occupation, 


Yes,you can do it! More than two million have 
done it in the last twenty-eight years. More than 
100,000 are doing it right now. Without cost, 
without obligation, find out how you can join 


them. Mark and mail this coupon! 


=—=TEAR OUT HERE. 
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BOX 2243, SCRANTON, PA. 
Explain, without obligating me, how I can panty, for the posi« 
tion, or in the subject, before which I mark X 
CJELEOTRIOAL ENGINEER SALESMANSHIP 
Electric Lighting and Railways ADVERTISING 
Electric Wiring Window Trimmer 
Telegraph Engineer Show Card Writer 
Telephone Work Sign Painter 
MEOHANIOAL ENGINEER Railroad Trainman 
ILLUSTRATING 
Cartooning 
BOOK KEEPER 
JStenographer and Typist 
Cert. Public Accountant 
ping TRAFFIC MANAGER 
(OMINE FOREMAN ORE ENGINEER Railway Accountant 
CJSTATIONARY ENGINEER Commercial Law 


Marine Engineer GOOD ENGLISH . 
ship Draftsman Teacher 


Mechanical Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice 
Toolmaker 

Gas Engine Operating 
OLVIL ENGINEER 
Surveying and Map; 


ARCHITECT Common School Subject 
(J Contractor and Builder Math ematics 
Architectural Draftsman CICIVIL SERVICE 

Concrete Builder (JRailway Mail Clerk 

Structural Engineer CJAUTOMOBILE SPERLING 

PLUMBING AND HEATING 
(Sheet Metal Worker 
(Textile Overseer or Supt. 
(J) CHEMIST 


Auto Repairing 

Navigation D Spanish 

AGRIOULTURE } J French 
(CJ Poultry Raising #|_) Italian 
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The greatest war in his- 
tory has remade the map. 
Vast territorial changes 
have taken place. 


P ihaprcosdontoa expansion 
of commerce has opened 
new trade routes and built 
up seaports, 
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Hitherto unknown por- 
tions of the world have 
been charted by recent 
explorations. 


Great new railroad lines 
have been built in South 
America, Australia. 
Alaska, Africa and Asia, 


A NEW World 


You Have Never Seen! 


AVE you seen the world as it looks today? 

The old world no longer exists—it has been 

completely made over—vast changes have 

taken place in every quarter of the globe. Today 
we are living in a NEW world! 

The greatest war in history has turned the whole 
world upside down. It has wiped out our former 
maps—it has altered the face of continents, changed 
the status of territories everywhere—it has upset the 
entire world situation. 


Important New Changes Everywhere 


Besides the war, there have been other epoch- 
making forces at work revising the map of the world. 


but have you ever had the whole new world of to- 
day laid before your eyes so that you get a clear, 
comprehensive conception of just what changes have 
taken place? 

Do you know what has been added to our geo- 
graphical knowledge of the world by the recent ex- 
plorations of Stefansson, . Stuck, and McMillan in 
the Arctic, of Smuts in Africa, of Roosevelt and 
Rondo in Brazil? 


Do you know how commerce has opened new routes of 
communication, built great new railroads in Alaska, Aus- 


“tralia, Africa, Asia, South America? 


Do you know how many new industrial cities have sprung 
up as a result of shipbuilding in the United States? 
Do you know where the new kingdom of Hedjaz and the 


Recentexplorations, un- 


precedented expansion The New Strap on Italy’s Boot 
in- 


in commerce and 
dustry, political up- 
heavals—all have left 
their marks in every 
part of the globe. 


How much do you 
know of this New 
World you are living 
in? Probably you have 
seen fragmentary maps 
in newspapers and mag- 
azines showing some 
one portion of the map 

. that has been affected, 


HERE is a new strap on Italy’s 

boot as a result of the war. The 
northern boundary has been ex- 
tended to strenghten the natural 
frontier—important read justments 
have been made on the Dalmatian 
coast. Yet your present atlas does 
not show these vital changes. And 
this is only one example of the 
many vast alterations that have 
completely changed the map of 
every part of the world. You 
might better have no atlas at all 
than one that is full of misinfor- 
mation. But this is the last time 
you need ever discard an out-of- 
date atlas, for now a new kind of 
atlas is ready for you—The NEW 
WORLD Loose-Leaf ATLAS— 
up-to-date now and always. 


new empire of Mongolia 
are located? 

Do you know the new 
Europe that has come out 
of the war—with all the 
changes in boundaries, the 
new nations that have been 
born, the internationalized 
cities, the territories that 
are under plebiscites? 

Do you know how the 
PeaceTreaties have affected 
Africa, Asia, the islands of 
the Pacific? 

Do you know what is 
included in the territory of 
over a million square miles 
which was taken from Ger- 
many and how it was dis- 
posed of by the Allies? 


The Whole World Re-Mapped 


Abreast of this great new 
world order comes a new kind 
of atlas—an atlas that keeps 
pace with the world! The 
NEW WORLD Loose-Leaf 
ATLAS is now ready—a su- 
perb newcollection of maps that 
lays before you, in great detail, 
the whole new world of today. 

But this is more thana 72eze’ 
atlas—more than an 2p-/o- 
date atlas—it is an atlas that 
can be hep? up-to-date—that 
shows changes in the map 


whenever and wherever they 
occur, for with this atlas is fur- 
nished up-to-date Map Service 
that keeps abreast of current 
events. 
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A Few of the Features 


The greatest number of full color maps contained in any reference atlas of the world. 252 Large separate maps and 116 detail 
inset maps. A superb collection of plates unsurpassed in beauty of execution with printings in six or more colors. 376 pages, size of 
page 13; by 192 inches. Rich durable cover with special Loose Leaf Binder. 

Every country of the world shown with complete revisions to date and in great detail. Five pages of plates are devoted to France, 
two to England, three to Italy, five * China, seven to South America, nine to Canada, etc. New separate maps of Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Jugoslavia and the other new European States. 

Many complete maps of the world showing: hemispheres with great ocean deeps, height of land; annual rainfall and mean annual range 
of temperature; distribution of natural vegetation with warm, cool and cold ocean currents; ocean routes with distances in nautical miles. 

Over one hundred pages of United States maps, based on latest government surveys showing each state on large scale including every 
city, town, village, post office; all railroads, interurban electric lines, etc. Newly built towns, as Nitro, West Virginia, permanent army 
camps, new counties, as Pershing in Nevada, are all shown in this great new series. Oil and gas map of U.S. Double page Railroad 
maps of Eastern and Western United States, cities of the U. S. of 25,000 or more showing relative importance of places; Western and 
Northwestern Lakes of the U. S. with distances between ports, railroad and car ferries; Standard Time map of the U. S.; Parcel post 
map of U. S., charts showing travel time from New York to ports of the world via Panama Canal and via Cape Horn. 

The largest collection of Physical and Economic maps ever included in a reference atlas. Twenty-six pages of maps showing: all 
grand divisions with height of land, depth of water, isotherms for January and July; summer and winter Climates with average rainfall 
areas, isobars of barometric pressure, wind directions, etc.; Vegetation maps showing distribution of natural vegetation; Economic maps 
showing productive and non-productive areas, principal workings and mineral deposits, agricultural products, etc. ; Population maps, 
language maps, Racial maps, etc. 

Sixteen pages of Historical maps showing the territorial development of nations from the time of the Chaldeans to the present, 
including double page map of the western front throughout the European War. 

A new and complete series of indexes giving location of maps with population figures based on the latest and most reliable data. 


A Wonderful New Kind of Atlas 


If the world never 
changed, no atlas would ever 
grow out of date. But with 
the rapid march of current 
events even new atlases must 
soon become obsolete. The 
NEW WORLD Loose- 
Leaf Atlas is the only atlas 
that keeps pace with the 
world, because we made it. 


Loose-Leaf—To Insure 


Permanence 


The New World Loose-Leaf Atlas 
represents a distinct advance in the sci- 
ence of atlas production. Never before 
hasanatlas been made that could be kept 
up-to-date. Never before has the loose- 
leaf principle been applied to an atlas. 

It isthe only method by which atlases 
can be kept permanently abreast of de- 
velopments, of changes political and economic, of advances in 
commerce, of new discoveries and explorations. 


World to Undergo Many Changes 


Even now, after all the changes that have taken place in 
every part of the globe, an atlas cannot be kept up-to-date 
unless provision is made for future changes. 

Plebiscites are apt to wipe out many boundary lines. 
determination may bring about drastic changes. Perhaps even 
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an entire continent may be 
divorced from its present 
rule. Who can foretell all 
that will take place in the 
next year or so? 


Map Service Free for 
Two Years 


For every change that is 
made, a new map will be 


furnished, and for two 

years we will furnish these maps 

Always Up-to-Date | witout cnarce. : 
- = Twice yearly, as the publishers 


have made new maps to conform to 
new conditions, they will be sent to 
those who own the New World Loose- 
Leaf Atlas. All that is necessary to bring 
the atlas up-to-date is to put the new 
maps in the binder. 

After the first two-year period New 
World Loose-Leaf Atlas owners can pur- 
chase this always up-to-date map service 
for avery nominal sum, thus insuring 
permanence to their atlas. 

Here is the atlas you have been waiting 
for—the atlas tha ows the new order 
that has been reconstructed out of the 
chaos of war. You need no longer be 
without an up-to-date atlas, and you need not wait until additional 
settlements have been made in the map, for this New Kind of Atlas 
keeps pace with the world—shows changes in the map whenever 
and wherever they occur. 


A Splendid Xmas Gift 


This rich, handsome volume, with its great fund of information 
about the new world of today, constitutes a source of knowledge 
that will be welcomed in every home where the value of being 
well informed is appreciated. If you want to give something 
absolutely distinctive and truly worth while, the NEW WORLD 
Loose-Leaf ATLAS is a happy suggestion. 
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Self- 


Mail the Coupon for this Interesting Book 


Space here is far too limited to give an adecuate idea of what the NEW WORLD 
Loose-Leaf ATLAS is and all that it contains,« f the valuable, special features it offers to 
the student of history, the economist, the business man. But a handsome booklet has 
been prepared which tells the whole fascinating story. Itis profusely illustrated and is 
full of interesting facts. 
We will gladly send you a copy of “Keeping Pace with the World"’ without any cost or 
obligation on your part, Simplysend the coupon below, or a post card, and you will re- 
ceive the booklet 
by return mail. 
Let us suggest 
that you do this 
now, while the 
matter is before 
you, as you do 
not want to over- 
look the oppor- 
tunity of learn- 
ing about this 
wonderfulNew 
Kind of Atlas. 
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1 SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO., 
\ Dept. 8162A Chicago, Ill. 


*) Kindly send me, without cost or obligation on my part, the new 
{ booklet, “‘Keeping Pace with the World.” 
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In answering this advertisement it ia desirable that you mention thie magazine. 


ADVERTISING SECTION. 


Extraordinary Coat Values! 


1 aM 
IP iL nm 9 Wy 
BLACK BEAR COATS 


ON'’T think because fur coats are costly that you 

will have to go without a good, warm, rich-looking 
coat this winter. These wonderful coats—Furwove 
Black Bear,—have the menits of fur—carefully 
manufactured material made at our own mills, and 
then skillfully tailored under our own supervision in 
our own factories. Note that we have been leaders 
in manufacturing’ since 1847. 


Don't hesitate to grasp this opportunity. These coats represent 
far more yalue than any words can tell. You can readily com- 
pare a Furwove Black Bear coat with any wool or fur coat. 
It will meet every test and will make you wonder how we can 


sell them at only $35.00. 
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FEATURES 


Inexpensive: No luxury tax; $35.00 is low for any. kind 
of a coat to-day. 
Durable: A specially woven foundation ho'ds fibres in place 
—no splitting apart like the pelts of fur—woven in one piece. 
Sanitary: No odor arises after exposure. Different from 
fur in this respect. 


Warm: These coats are made so that they afford protection 
like the coat of fur given Artic animals by Nature —wind 
doesn’t penetrate. 

Rich Appearing: Beautiful, soft surface, and full lining all 
carefully tailored, carry a wealth of appearance, 
Reputation: Backed by our national reputation—known 


since 1847. 


The severest of weather can be faced ina Furwove Black Bear coat—turn up the deep collar, and 
you are protected from shoes to hat. Coats are sent direct from our mills to consumer. 


Remember the big features—exceptionally low priced, only $35.00. Different sizes from 36 up. 
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CAUTION: - Like all genuine perfected material 1 L. C. CHASE & CO., 89 Franklin St., Boston 
Chase Furwove Black Bear is imitated. Make I = : 
sure that you get the original “‘Chase”!! Look for 1 Please send me Black Bear Coat. Size.............. 
our label !! 1 I understand I can change size if necessary. 
I 
bc. CHASE & CO, BOSTON "Nee. ee ee 
New York Detroit Chicago San Francisco I 
ids WM Bs ; 1847 yp Address... | neti cacceesst tee ee ee 
eases Be Mane tarsecng ses I (Postal Money Order for $35.00 Enclosed.) 
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hy Achmed Abdullah 


Author of “ The God of the Invincibly Strong Arms,” “ Bucking the Tiger,” 
“The Master of the Hour,” etc., etc. 


THE announcement of a story by Achmed Abdullah is no longer a mere inci- 
dent of a magazine’s publication; it has assumed the importance of an event. 


As all who read his first stories which went to make up the three series published in 
the ALL-SToRY WEEKLY under the general ttle, ““The God of the Invincible Strong 
Arms,”” prophesied he would do, Captain Abdullah has very decidedly arrived. 
An Oriental himself by birth and early training; with an Occidental education 


and many years’ experience in both Europe and America, no one could be more 
thoroughly equipped for the difficult task of translating the reactions resultant from 
a meeting of the antithetical psychologies and philosophies of the West and the 
East. The present story begins n New York, but the scene soon shifts to the Far 
East, and there is worked out in the vivid, cleancut, tensely interesting manner that 
has in a few years’ time made this author one of the masters of the story-telling art. 


CHAPTER TI. 


“ THE ROTTER.” 


¢ 


et E’S rather a rotter, isn’t he?” 
“ Who?” 
“ Oh—what’s his name—? Hud- 


son. Langley Hudson, you know.” 

“Don’t forget the DeWitt, Violet, dear. 
Langley DeWitt Hudson. That middle 
name makes a tremendous lot of difference 
—hbetween Yonkers and the Battery.” 

“Sort of republican patent of nobility, 
what? Sort of thing that makes up for the 
rotter part—at least socially?” 
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The voice, trailing off into a chillily su- 
percilious laugh, came from behind the 
screen of feathery, potted palms that, for 
the occasion of the great ball, had been 
drawn straight across Mrs. Cornelius Van 
Kraaft’s conservatory. Crisply English it 
was, as crisply, arrogantly youthful; and 
Langley DeWitt Hudson, hearing his name, 
‘stepped smartly on the dancing pumps of 
the man who sprawled by his side to warn 
him to keep quiet, and listened with a 
shamelessly expectant amusement that was 
not in the least cynical. 

“J know chaps like him at home,” the 
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first voice went on. ‘“ We usually ship them 
to the colonies—in the same cargo with 
printed Manchester cottons and Scotch 
whisky, I fancy.” 

“Not quite as useful as the printed cot- 
tons, are they?” 

“ Nor as strong as the whisky, my dear 
Mrs. Van Kraaft.” 

“But,” rejoined the latter, who had ar- 
rived at that mellow period in life where 
one frankly covers other people’s moral 
shortcomings with the generous mantle of 
one’s personal laxity, ‘ at all events he is 
charming. He knows all about golden 
mocha spoons and polo ponies and the 
latest things in batik, and where to get 
one’s pearls healed. I positively dote on 
him.” 

“ Charm isn’t an asset,” said intolerant 
Youth. 

“Tsn’t it? I am not sure. Anyway, 
don’t you mind, my dear. You are never 
going to be Mrs. Hudson. With your 
money and your beauty—I should have put 
your beauty first—you are bound to marry 
some noble British duke with strawberry 
leaves and seventeen mortgages and the 
gout, who considers his Norman beak of a 
nose a racial and historical talisman.” 

“ Oh—I s’pose so!”—languidly. 


And the two speakers rose and walked - 


away toward the scarlet-and-gold ballroom 
whence a lascivious Argentin tango brushed 
out with tinkly violin pizzicatos, the ’cello’s 
honey-smooth undertones and the slapstick 
stammerings of bassoon and clarinet. 


The other man gave vent to long-sup- 
pressed laughter, while Langley Hudson in- 
serted a hand between the palm-screen and 
looked at the two receding figures: his 
hostess, Mrs. Cornelius Van Kraaft, built— 
“ quite in keeping with her name and an- 
cestry,” he put it to his friend—on the 
generous, broad-beamed lines of a Dutch 
frigate and dressed in orthodox lavender 
taffeta and rose-point. lace with pearls 
looped through her silvery hair; the girl 
by her side a picture to delight a Spanish 
painter, with her silken, raven-black hair 
folding like wings over tiny ears, her olive 
complexion, her profile—visible now-as she 
bent from her regal height to the older 
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woman—clear as a cameo, her supple, 
young figure in a low-cut, creamy gown of 
slender, Grecian lines, and with a loosely 
draped girdle that was woven in a confused 
pattern of peacock blues, greens, and 
strange pottery reds. The jewels she wore 
—moonstones and great Poonah diamonds 
in platinum settings—were just a trifle ex- 
travagant, just a trifle out of keeping. 

“Stunning girl, isn’t she?” He turned 
to his friend, James Shuttleworth, a short, 
dapper, fair-haired man, rather too care- 
fully groomed. 

“You mean—” Shuttleworth was still 
choking with mirth. 

“ Exactly.” Langley Hudson was bland 
and passionless. “ The girl who called me 
a rotter. Miss Violet Frayne.” 

“Lady Violet Frayne, you mean, old 
man. Mustn’t ruffle the house of peers. 
Her father is the Earl of Knuteswold.” 

“ Heavens—what an Anglo-Saxon mouth- 
ful!” 2 

Langley Hudson yawned, lit a thin, black 
cigar, and stared at his remarkably per- 
fect, bench-made shoes. 

He was not a bad looking man, rather 
short than tall, stocky and strongly built 
but graceful, and with a complete, unself- 
conscious ease in every gesture and move- 
ment which was almost Latin; withal in- 
tensely, tersely masculine, his round head 
covered thickly with close, brown curls, his 
large nose strongly marked at the roots, his 
chin slightly prognathic. There was some- 
thing in the expression of his brown eyes 
suggesting a reckless, devil-may-care sort 
of idealism, but scotched by the downward 
curve to the mouth that seemed the result 
of over-sophistication. 

“Recent title—Knuteswold—isn’t 
he asked. 

The other was distinctly flattered at 
being thus questioned by a man who was 
supposed to know the mysteries of the 
“Almanac de Gotha,” ‘“ Burke’s Peer- 
age,’ and the New York “ Blue Book,” 
as a Presbyterian knows the “ Shorter 
Catechism.” 

“Very recent, indeed,” he replied volu- 
bly. “The varnish isn’t even dry yet. 
Last royal birthday honors. He gave a 
thundering check to Queen Mary’s pet 
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charity, I believe. Too, he’s a prominent 
figure—” 
“ “Tn politics, I guess?” 

“No. In business.” 

“Oh!” Hudson smiled. ‘“ The modern 
sort of nobleman—beer and pickles and 
shoes and pink elephants sold across the 
counter?” 

“Not exactly. Rather spices and pea- 
cocks and gold. Metaphorically, that is. 
You see, he’s what they used to call a 
nabob in the good old days of Dumas and 
Sir Walter Scott. A great Anglo-Indian 
merchant prince; in other words, who writes 
his five-figure check in rupees instead of 
dollars or pounds sterling.” 

“Seem. to know a lot about him, 
jimmy?” 

“ T ought to. My firm has dealings with 
him—we run our own line of fast cargo 
ships through the Mediterranean and the 
Suez Canal to India, you know. And right 
along from Gibraltar and Algiers, clear 
through to the Persian Gulf and Calcutta, 
you're bound to deal with the noble earl. 
Has his head office in Calcutta. Resides 
there, too. His spider’s web is stretched 
wherever there are palms and parrots and 
tropical stenches and brown-skinned lascar 
sailors singing the chanteys of the outer 
seas.” 

“Quite epic, aren’t you? 
champagne, old dear?” 

“No.” Shuttleworth “shook his head 
rather ruefully. “ But I told you my firm 
has a good many dealings with the old earl 
—and he certainly knows how to squeeze a 
dollar. Don’t you ever tell me these Eng- 
lish don’t know how to drive a bargain,” 
he added. Zs 

“ English—is he?” 

“ Of course.” 

“ But—the girl—Lady Violet—” 

“Looks a bit exotic. I know. You see 
there’s talk of a drop of Hindu blood. 
Something fantastic—raja’s daughter— 
harem—silken ladder hanging from a bal- 
cony—all the regular movie stuff. Don’t 
know how much truth there is to it. At 
all events, you are right, Langley. She is a 
stunner, and no mistake. Too bad she 
doesn’t seem to cotton to you.” 

“Too bad, indeed, You see ”—he ashed 
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his cigar with a great deal of quite un- 
affected deliberation—“ I expect to marry 
her.” 

“You expect to—what?” 

“ Marry her.” 

“ But—” Shuttleworth was speechless. 

“You mean to ask why I should ex- 
pect to?” 

“ Yes.’ 7 

“Well—why shouldn’t I? I have no 
objections to her dad’s tainted money, if he 
does bilk your firm once in a while. I like 
her accent. I adore her hair. I admire’ 
her taste in frocks—all but her jewels. 
Never mind about the jewels, though. Ill 
make her go in for emeralds after she is 
Mrs. Hudson. Always did like emeralds— 
they’re so hopeful and green.” 

“Yes, yes! But— hell’s bells! — why 
should: ske want to marry you?” 

“That’s just where the proverbial rub 
comes in,” granted Langley Hudson, rising 
and strolling in the direction of the music, 


The Van Kraaft residence, on Fifth Ave- 
nue in the correct Sixties, was immense, but 
Mrs. Van Kraaft had invited all New York 
that was “smart” and a great deal of 
New York that was not smart at all, and 
so the pretentious sweep of rooms on the 
lower floor was comfortably filled, and the 
sophisticated angels on the frescoed Tie- 
polo ceiling of the huge, square entrance 
hall smiled on a motley company. 

For the hostess was a great lady who, as 
she had expressed it once to a remonstrat- 
ing nephew fresh from college with the 
snobbish milk of extremely exclusive Greek 
Letters not yet dry on his lips, could afford 
to entertain her own butler and her second 
up-stairs parlor maid at dinner, if she 
should happen to feel like it. 

Loyal, if rather sardonically so, to her 
own class, she also welcomed everybody 
who had something new to say, or, at least, 
something old in a new manner, with the 
result that people came to her house, not 
for culinary reasons, because her chef knew 
exactly how to blend a filet of sea bass 
with seeded white grapes and to bone a 
youthful squab and truffle it afterward; 
nor for social reasons, because the Van 
Kraafts, to quote Langley Hudson, “were 
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the Van Kraafts—slightly musty, you 
know, and pleasantly arrogant and solid 
and eternal, like the Stars and Stripes and 
the Rockies and the G. O. P.”; but simply 
to escape from the wearisome —— of 
Gotham tittle-tattle. 

Thus it was to-night. 

There were men, old and young, radical 
and tory, Jew and Gentile, sporting and in- 
tellectual, socially arrived and socially aspir- 
ing—doers and dreamers and a leavening 
of well-bred drones. And the women after 
their kind: women who had done things, 
women who thought they had done things, 
women who had never done a thing, and, 
too, Junior League débutantes in flam- 
boyant Theda Bara gowns, worldly-wise 
virgins of half a dozen seasons earlier 
cleverly in ingenuous white and primrose 
ribbons and Preraphaelite coiffures, and 
aggressive dowagers of mid-Victorian vin- 
tage who foiled their ormolu antecedents 
with the help of astonishingly tight skirts 
and unlikely hair. 


“ Typical of this dear old New York of 
ours, don’t you think?” asked Langley 
Hudson of the: pouchy, sharp-voiced cor- 
poration lawyer whom he had picked up 
on the threshold of the conservatory.“ A 
mixture of platinum and pinchbeck, ste>: 
and whalebone, essence of rose and quint- 
essence of subway, vulgarity cloaked by 
purity and purity cloaked by vulgarity, 
Yonkers Dives and Wall Street Lazarus, 
-honest man and grafter, and—myself!”’ 

“ Well—and how do you yourself fit into 
this remarkable hotchpotch?” came the 
other’s countér query, carefully forensic 

and slightly bilious. 

~ JT don’t know—yet. I am only twenty- 
nine, you see—haven’t had enough time to 
turn round and take stock of myself. But, 
according to the latest reports from the 
front, I’m a rotter _ Pardon me, judge,” he 
interrupted himself, “‘ there’s little Dorothy 
de Peyster beckoning to me.” 

And, in the next twenty minutes, going 
from room to room, exchanging familiar 
greetings with men whose erudite beards 
matched their erudite reputations, with 
bankers famed for their wine cellars and 
their fmancial culpability, with poets whose 
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drably immaculate private lives gave the 
lie direct to their stanzas of purple passion, 
with women mundanely discreet and mun- 
danely indiscreet, Langley Hudson talked 
to Miss Dorothy de Peyster, a deceptively 
appealing bit of femininity in wisteria- 
colored satin and copper lace; he bowed 
before the parrot beak and rustling black 
moire of old Mrs. Van Updegraff and re- 
plied softly; he whispered into the pretty 
ear of a newcomer from Nevada who was 


_trying to achieve metropolitan fame with 


the help of a string of three-karat rose-pink 
diamonds; he listened deferentially to the 
rumbling basso profundo of a horsy lady 
of Knickerbocker ancestry and angularity; 
he took directions, writing them on his 
cuff, from a matron in baby-blue duvetyn 
that was quite out of keeping with her 
adipose; he parried a resolute grand- 
mother’s challenge with a subdued buzz of 
mild expostulations; and, in each case, he 
promised to attend to something which had 
to be done immediately. 

He was finally rescued by his hostess, 
Mrs. Cornelius Van Kraaft, who looked at 
him and smiled knowingly. _White-haired 
she was, and stout, and close to the biblical 
span of years, but she still drew people to 
her instinctively, and she had a great, 
slightly malicious, natural shrewdness, a 
wonderful suavity of manners, a knowledge 
of men’s and women’s vulnerable spots— 
which, after all, are always iy most human 
spots. 

“ Been attending to your regular busi- 
ness, I see?”’ she asked. 

Zs Business?” Langley Hudson echoed. 

“Yes, my boy. Carrying a stray, leg . 
of anybody’s donkey.” 

Langley Hudson sighed. 

“Of course,” he replied. ‘It is tough 
work being poor but honest—and social— 
and getting away with it. You are fa- 
miliar with my—pardon. the crude word— 
finances?” 

“T am. Ive known your father and 
mother and your grand-parents. I’ve known 
you since you were a little tot; since that 
day—I recollect it perfectly—when you bit 
your governess in the ear because she in- 
sisted on your wearing long curls and talk- 
ing French in public,” 2 
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“Very well. You know then, too, how 
my parents—what’s the new expression?— 
oh, yes—carried on, how they made both 
ends meet?” 

“JT do. I am quite sure that your father 
once mortgaged his whiskers—gentlemen 
wore them in those days—to place a ten- 
to-one wager on a horse down at Sheeps- 
head, and that your dear mother once 
helped herself to her Aunt Caroline’s best 
Venetian lace curtains when her dressmaker 
refused further credit, and draped them 
around her— and was the most stun- 
ning little woman at the ball—at the 
Stuyvesants, I believe. Don’t tell me that 
Joffre or Foch or any other Frenchman 
invented camouflage. Your darling parents 
did!” 

“ Exactly. And that’s the sum-total of 
my inheritance. That and a college educa- 
tion and a taste in vintage champagne and 


pearls. How much money do you think I 
have?” 
“ Nothing.” 


“ Correct to the fraction of a cent. And 
yet I live—and I live well, don’t I?” 

“250 it seems: 

“And you think that, having nothing, I 
don’t pay for what I get?” 

“ Well—yes.” 

“That’s just where you are wrong, dear 
lady. For I do pay for it—in full.” 

“How so?” 

“ By carrying a stray leg of anybody’s 
donkey, as you put it yourself. Little 
Dorothy de Peyster, for instance, has writ- 
ten some perfectly wretched sort of play 
that the Piping Rock set over on Long 
Island performed for the benefit of the 
starving Eskimos, or Abyssinians, or Kamt- 
chatkans—I forgot. And of course it was 
a success, and now she has the idea that 
she is Pinero™and Barrie and Augustus 
Thomas rolled into one, and so she wants 
the play submitted for regular Broadway 
production. George Cohan! And who 
knows George Cohan? Who can get past 
his relays of secretaries? I! Result— 


George Cohan is going to take a squint at 
the title-page ot 
result—” 
“What?” 
“T am going to spend four weeks next 


Dot’s play. Further 
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summer at the De Peysters’ place in Maine. 
Four weeks’ board and lodging, don’t you 
see?” 

“ Well—” 

“Same with the others,’ he went on 
with just the faintest trace of bitterness. 
“That Nevada lady with the diamond 
anchor chain—take her. Her toy-pom has 
the pip or the flu or the D. T.’s, or some- 
thing, and I know all about who’s fashion- 
able and expensive among the hound sur- 
geons. Result — to-morrow I play dry 
nurse to a flat-nosed, soulless, sniveling pup 
—and that’s good for about half a dozen 
dinners, several lunches, and a couple of 
box seats at the Metropolitan.” 

He paused; then continued: 

“Tm the best dressed man in New York. 
That’s a fact, isn’t it?” 

“T suppose so.” 

“How do I pay for it?” 

“ You don’t.” 

“Wrong again. Ido. Not in cash. Of 
course not. Simply by telling the young 
bucks round the Ritz lounge and the club 


-smoking-room that Nelson’s my tailor and 


Kernahan my haberdasher and Thornton 
my florist, and so on. There you are, dear 
lady. I capitalize my name, my ancestry— 
the Langleys and the Hudsons, not to for- 
get the DeWitts. I am having all those 
dead blighters work for me.” 

“But— why? You are young and 
healthy and intelligent. Why, in the world, 
don’t you—” 

“Go in for honest work and all that sort 
of rot?” 

“ Exactly.” 

He smiled. 

“ By ginger,” he said, “ that’s quite an 
idea. At least it may have the charm of 
novelty. Ill try it, anyway.” 

“Promise you will?” insisted Mrs. Van 
Kraaft, sharply driving home her advantage. 

“YT do. Here’s my hand on it.” 

Three minutes later, out in the street, in 
the bracing December air, he shook his 
head. 

“Tm a darned fool!” he soliloquized. 
“J shouldn’t have promised!” 

And he entered an all-night drug-store 
and telephoned to Mrs. Van Kraaft. 

_ “J say,” he called across the wires. “I 
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ase - have reconsidered. Please release me from 
my promise!” 

“TY will not 

She was about to hang up the receiver, 
but he stopped her. 

““ Wait—one moment!” 

“ What is it, Langley?” 

“Where does that English girl live— 
Lady Violet Frayne?” 

“ At the Aspinwall. Why do you ask?” 

“Tm going to call on her.” 

““T wouldn’t, if I were you. She doesn’t 
like you.” 

“T know. But I want something from 
her.” 


1? 


“Langley! You aren’t going to ask her 


for—” 
“Money? Oh, no! I am going to ask 
her for a job! Good night!” 


CHAPTER Ii. 
“IN THE REGION OF UNBELIEVERS.” 


ADY VIOLET FRAYNE’S Hindu ayah, 
gliding like some wistful, exotic, nut- 
brown little sprite through the danc- 
ing sun-rays that fretted the palatial suite 
at the Aspinwall with orange high-lights 
and delicate, heliotrope shadows. 
“ Mem-saheb,” she said. ‘“ Saheb to see 
you.” 
And she salaamed deeply and presented 
to her mistress the visiting-card which, by 
> intricate and efficiently up-to-date methods, 
had found its way up-stairs. 

Lady Violet picked it up, looked at it, 
and tossed it in the waste-paper basket. 

“ Have the desk clerk tell the gentleman 
that I am not at—” 

Then, very suddenly, giving way to curi- 
osity, yet angry with herself at giving way, 
she scotched the social white lie. 

“ Wait, masamdansena,” she continued. 
“Tam at home. Have the gentleman come 
up.” 

“Listen is obey, mem-saheb!” 

Two minutes later Langley Hudson 
bowed himself across the threshold, fur- 
lined ulster over his left arm, immaculate in 
cutaway, white brocaded waistcoat, and 
cloth-topped patent-leathers, an extrava- 
gant, yellow orchid in his buttonhole. _ 
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“How do you do, Lady Violet?” 

“How do you do, Mr.’’—a slight, hesi- 
tating drawl— oh—Hudson?”’ 

And a pause, which embarrassed her 
more than him, but which she, being of 
English training, braked almost immedi- 
ately with that most efficacious social stop- 
gap known to Belgravia, the Mayfair, and 
Hyde Park Corner—with that terse, almost 
symbolic question: 
~ “Tea, Mr. Hudson?” 

He draped his fur coat over a convenient 
ottoman, deposited his silk hat on the floor, 
chose a comfortable chair, sat down, crossed 
his legs, and shook his head. 

“No, thank you,” he said. “I am not 
an Englishman. Tea has no mysterious, 
atavistic appeal for me. But—I missed my 
lunch. Therefore, if you do not mind, I 
would rather have a Scotch-and-soda in a 
tall glass and a roast-beef sandwich.” 

He turned to the Hindu ayah who was 
about to leave the room. “ Rye bread,” he 
went on, “and French mustard—and tell 
the waiter not to forget’ the dill-pickles.” 


Then to Lady Violet, smiling 
genuously: 
“T adore dill-pickles, don’t you? They 


are so indigestible! ”’ 

Lady Violet gasped. But she did not 
reply a word—for the simple reason that 
she did not know what to say. 

Socially cosmopolitan, highly trained, 
emancipated to a degree, she had in the 
past known .and met all sorts and condi- 
tions of people, had known how to handle 
one and all of them; from recent South 
African millionaires who made up for the 
indiscriminate dropping of /’s by the 
as indiscriminate dropping of diamonds, to 
sporting red-faced west country squires 
more familiar with fox and spinney and 
harrier than the latest evolutions in the 
usage of oyster forks; from salaaming, yet 
supercilious East Indian potentates, to self- 
conscious Horse Guard officers, just out of 
Eton, and trailing an imaginary cavalry 
sword even when in mufti; from whiskered 
cabinet ministers and lords of admiralty 
making love in a paternal manner, to dash- 
ing stock brokers making love as a matter 
of business because her father was a million- 
aire in pounds sterling.. a 


in=— 
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One and all she had known how to 
handle, with that typically British manner 
of hers, a mixture of ironic suavity and 
well-bred rudeness. But the young New 
Yorker’s artless, frank impudence left her 
aghast. Left her silent, too. 

And so the ayah went to give the order 
to the waiter, while Langley Hudson helped 
himself to a cigarette from a tortoise shell 
box and commenced talking barometrically 
and climatically, all about the bracing New 
York air, and “ Yes, we’ll have a cold snap 
early in the year,” and “ To be sure there 
will be a shortage of coal,’ and “ Isn’t our 
New York sky positively Venetian,” and 
“Wait a few weeks and the red ball will 
be up and there’ll be bully skating in the 
Park; and it was only after the ayahk had 
returned with the tray, after he had taken a 
liberal bite and draft, that he turned the 
conversation into a personal channel. 

“Lady Violet,” he said, without looking 
at her, diligently spearing with his fork a 
slippery, evasive sliver of -dill-pickle, “ re- 
member last Saturday—at the Van 
Kraafts?” 

“Yes?” she asked, trying to yawn and 
not succeeding. 

“Well—I decided then that I’d marry 
you.” 

“ You—wha-wha-what?” 

For the first time since her nursery days, 
Lady Violet was stammering. 

“« Marry you,” he repeated. 

“What do you mean?” 

“ Why—the regular thing, of course. 
Wedding bells, and a narrow gold ring, and 
a shower bouquet of sweet peas and damask 
roses, and an ordained gentleman in a snowy 
bib and canonized sideburns, and a couple 
of pounds of rice, and old shoes, and what 
God hath joined together, and—” 

She rose, indignant, a light like a slow 
flame eddying up in her splendid, dark eyes. 

“Mr. Hudson!” 

“Wait, wait!” he went on, quite un- 
ruffled. “It is all right. No bones broken 
—nor going to be broken. You see, I have 
changed my mind. I wouldn’t marry you 
on a bet!” 

“ Oh—and why not?” came her strictly 
feminine question. 

“ Because I don’t love you.” 


And again she found herself aghast and - 
speechless, but finally she, regained a sem- 
blance of poise, and said: 

“And now, Mr, Hudson, s’pose you end 
this charming impromptu visit—unless—” 
pointing .at the bill of fare which rested 
on the tray, beside the whisky tum- 
bler, “ you haven’t had enough lunch and 
would like to top it off with a little dessert, 
something sweet—ice cream, perhaps—?” 

Langley Hudson chuckled and threw up 
his hands, 

“Kamerad! Kamerad!’ he cried. “You 
scored a hit there! I suspected right along 
that you had a sense of humor.” 

“YT have,” she replied serenely, “and I 
have also a sense of the—ridiculous—” 

“ You scored again!” admitted the New 
Yorker, lighting another cigarette; and this 
time Lady Violet could not restrain the . 
laughter that, in spite of herself, came bub- 
bling to her lips. 

She was serious and composed a moment 
later. 

“ Mr. Hudson,” she said, “I admit that 
what New York siys about you is true, 
You have a certain arrogant charm which 
is disarming.” 

“Thank you.” 

“You reedn’t. I meant it as 4 fact, not 
as a compliment.” 

“So much more reason why I should 
thank you. A fact statement is the finest 
compliment in the world, you know. Take 
yourself. Your hair, your eyes, your com- 
plexion, the keen curve of your chin, the 
soft curve of your lips. All perfectly ex- 
quisite, perfectly adorable. Not because I 
say so—-but because they are adorable.” 

“T fancy it’s my turn to thank you, Mr, 
Hudson?” drawled Lady Violet. 

*~ “ Decidedly so.” 

“Very well. I thank you.” She made a 
mock curtsy. ‘“ And now—s’pose you tell 
me the real reason for your call.” 

“ All right. Here goes. I want a job.” 

“You want a—what?” 

“ Job. Crude Americanese for position.” 

“Why come to me, Mr. Hudson? Of 
course, I have heard a lot about you. I am 
familiar with all your qualifications. You’re _ 
a hereditary Knickerbocker, aren’t you? 


And you know all about everything a is 
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-woman in society wants to know—where to 
-buy the latest in Chippendale, foulards and 
Kitten’s Ear crépe and Paulette chiffons and 
what stud to go to for a correct Cairn ter- 
rier or Jap spaniel, and where to get your 
hair permanently waved and your flesh re- 
-duced and your toe nails stained with henna, 
and all that. You are—” she leveled her 
shafts straight and cruelly, but he never 
winced— “a sort of combination—oh— 
social errand runner, and social clown in 
bells and motley, and social valet, and social 
ladies’ maid, and social man- amilliner. Am 
I aoE right, Mr. Hudson?” 

« Absolutely correct!” came his even 
-reply. ‘In fact you rather understated my 
case.” 

“Good. But, you see, I have a maid, 
-and a masseuse, and a social secretary. I 
-am afraid I = *t find a Suitable opening for 
~you just now.’ 

He smiled. 

“JT do so hate to disappoint you, Lady 
Violet,” he replied. ‘“ But this time you 

“don’t score. I wasn’t going to ask you to 
let me be your little tame cat. I want a 
job with the head of the house!” 

“The—head of the house?” 

“Right. I want a job with that recently 


~ ©ennobled peer of the realm, your father, the 


earl of Knuteswold—old Sir Do-’Em-Brown 
- Ten-Per-Cent.” 
She flushed an angry rose, but controlled 


: herself. 


-- “ You know my father?” she asked. 

“ Only by reputation—and, oh boy, what 
-reputation! I’ve been asking my down- 
-town friends about him ever since the night 

of the Van Kraafts’ ball, and they certainly 
~whispered me some little earful. It appears 


that the old boy has considerable talent in_ 


the money-making line and that he appreci- 
-ates a bargain when he sees it. So I want 
him to have his chance.” 
“What chance?” F 
“Chance at me, at my own, home-grown 
talents, before somebody else picks me up 
“in the open market. But they say he’s a 
‘hard man to meet. Thus—” and he waved 
-a negligent hand in the direction of the 
= writing desk—‘ won’t you dash down a few 
lines and introduce me to him?” 


— “Why should 1?’ 
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eg Esprit de corps—isn’t that what the 
French call it. 

“In other words, there’s honor amongst 
thieves, isn’t there? If Red Ike sees his 
chance of climbing the Sing Sing wall, he’s 
sure to give his cell mate Bad Bill a leg-up, 
don’t you think? If one Eskimo should 
meet another Eskimo somewhere in the 
tropics, he'll surely direct him to the lunch 
counter where they sell jellied whale blub- 
ber and braised polar bear steak a la Com- 
modore Peary, and the most unregenerate 
South Carolina reb would warn the ghost 
of Johnny Brown’s body himself against 
that camoufaked infamy they call coffee in 
London. Yes. There is honor amongst 
thieves. There is comradeship between peo- 
ple of the same race when. they meet in 
partibus infidelium. There is the good old 
high-sign when brother Elk winks at brother 
Elk. And, by the same token, I’m now 
passing the buck to you, Lady Violet. It’s 
your duty to help me.” 

“J don’t see it.” 


“No?” He smiled. “ You called me a 
rotter, that night at the Van Kraafts, didn’t 
you?” 

“T did!”—defiantly—‘ and I repeat it, 
You are a rotter!” 

“True. And so are you! You are as 


big a rotter as I am—that’s why it’s up to 
you!” 

And again he waved a casual hand in the 
direction of the writing-desk.. 


CHAPTER IU. 
GLIMPSES OF THE PAST. 


N that hectic jumble of inherited quali- 
ties which goes to make up the human 
soul, often the half forgotten, unexpected 

ancestral strain, the strain which seldom has 
the chance, nor perhaps the desire, to come 
to the surface, is really the most charac- 
teristic—in keeping, more or less, with the 
old adage that it is the exception which 
proves the rule. 

It was so with Langley DeWitt Hudson. 
There were of course, ready for the im- 

mediate usage of his every-day psychic ego, 
all the frothy, volatile, capricious traits he 
had inherited from his father and mother; 


the facile charm, the graciousness, the wit, 
the well-bred effrontery, the laughing, fawn- 
like carelessness, the desire to sidestep grave 
issues with a negligent word or gesture, the 
preference for the scented path of roses— 
though somebody else paid for the roses. 

But there were also other strains in his 
racial mosaic. 

To mention just one or two: 

There was a certain Dirk Van Streu- 
benzee DeWitt who, in the early seventeenth 
century, had been a Dutch shipmaster out 
of Rotterdam, had fought his stout little, 
high-popped sloop, armed with only one 
swivel brass cannon, against a Spanish pri- 
vateer that mounted sixteen pieces, had 
rammed and beaten her, and had wound up 
the day’s entertainment by hanging the sur- 
viving dons from their own yardarm, smok - 
ing his pipe the while and giving thanks to 
his strictly Lutheran God. 

Then there was one Sir Septimus Langley 
of Creston Hall in pleasant Sussex, a Jacob- 
ite cavalier who had toasted the King Over 
the Water and had died on the gallows in 
London, with a smile in his eyes and a 
curse on all round-heads curling his lips; 
and furthermore, a Hudson who had traded 
in the Far West, in the days when the south- 
ern shore of Lake Huron went by that 
name, and whom family legends reputed to 
have had the finest collection of personally 
taken red-skin scalps between Albany and 
Bowling Green. 

From these men, too, Langley Hudson 
had inherited certain qualities, and one of 
them was a sudden directness that came 
close to the line of ruthlessness, of brutality. 
Before this, he had had occasion to show 
it; on the football field with a couple of 
gladiators embracing his legs, the pigskin 
oval in his hands, and the line five yards 
ahead; in campus rows; and in impromptu 
fights with barkeepers, taxicab drivers, and 
a Broadway restaurant’s famed flying wedge 
of waiters. : 

Always it had popped out unexpectedly, 
at a word, a gesture, even merely a facial 
expression on the part of the other person, 
and it had been so this afternoon. 

He had called on Lady Violet Frayne, 
partly in the spirit of a careless jest, on a 
quick, reckless impulse that was typical of 
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his strength as well as of his weukness; 
partly really to ask her for an introduc- 
tion to her father. For what he had heard 
about the Anglo-Indian merchant prince the 


-night of the ball from his friend James 


Shuttleworth and—after his mad boast to 
Mrs. Van Kraaft that he would ask Lady 
Violet for a “job” from some of his down- 
town friends, former college chums, several 
of whom were engaged in the shipping and 
the Asiatic import and export business, had 


fascinated him and had stimulated his imag- 


ination. 


The old earl, from all accounts, was a = 
survival of that picturesque epoch when 


trading in the far lands was still a swagger- 
ing, clanking adventure, a spirited gamble 
with Fate, a high-hearted, two-fisted ro- 
mance; when Malay raja or Gulf Arab 
shiek and European merchant met behind 
tightly closed rattan shutters, the velvet 
punka flopping lazily overhead, and dipped 
their direputable noses in the same cup of 
honeyed, spiced brandy, and winked at one 
another as Greek is said to wink at Greek, 
and played hide-and-seek with nosing, in- 

quisitive British gunboats; when the men of 
the outer seas preferred a handful of Maria 
Teresa dollars and Chinese candareens and 
shoe-shaped, archaic Mandarin silver ingots — 
to a draft on the Bank of England or a 
certified check, signed by the Rothschilds, 


_the Morgans, or the Bischoffsheims; when 


yellow men and gold disputed the eternal 
Asian trade balance with white men and 
blood; when a nabob was still a swash- 
buckler upon the blue hills and the gray 
waters, and not a swag-bellied, asthmatic, 
dollar-coining automaton, safely ensconced 
behind a mahogany desk, a steel filing cab- 
inet, and an army of immaculate, almost 
sacerdotal private secretaries. 

There were sketchy, fantasmal tales of 
his life-long feud with another relic—a very 
much alive relic— of the swinging, motley 
trade days, one Sassoon ben Yakoub Sami, 
a Hindu Jew with a Scotch mother, who was © 
said to have an unsavory, but profitable 
hold on certain Central Asian and North — 
African native chiefs. 


trigues worthy of Catherine de Medici and 
the Duke de Talleyrand. Tales; finally, of 
a mysterious overland caravan route from — 
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Tales, too, of in- ~ 


Pekin, through Outer Mongolia, Turkestan, 
Bokhara, Persia, Turkey, clear to Egypt 
and Tunis, to for Timbuctoo and into the 
sinister heart of Africa. 
Tales egregious, exotic, grotesque, in- 
credible! Z 
Tales laughed at iy the youthful, silk- 


- New York and London and Paris and Mar- 
 seilles and Antwerp and Barcelona! 
But, usually, these young gentlemen 
would not laugh for long. 

- For, their sense of humor overcoming 
their discretion, heedless of the warnings of 
others, sadder and wiser men, who had 
_ passed through the same mill, pitting their 
brains and energies and bank accounts 
against those of the Earl of Knuteswold, 
they would make the grievous discovery 
‘that the latter, romantic or not, a fossil or 
‘not, had one supremely modern character- 
istic; accomplishment, rather: namely, a 
serenely ruthless efficiency that was like a 
five-ply Nietzscheism brought on an up-to- 
date commercial basis. : 

Then the recorder of bankruptcies would 


earl of Knuteswold would pass another 
check through the Calcutta clearing-house. 
That much Langley Hudson had gathered 
from his down-town acquaintances. 
_ And something else—from a casual talk 
with a casual friend, Captain Jeremiah W. 
‘Hicks, skipper and owner of the 12,000-ton 
cargo boat Marylin Martha Hicks, engaged 
--mostly in the Far Eastern carrying trade, 
via Panarna, Manila, and Shanghai. 
“Taneley,” the captain had said to him, 
‘a little over an hour earlier, facing him 
near the gangplank of his ship that was 


clanking and scraping of hawser and cable; 
“that old pirate of a Dick Frayne—though 
they call him the Earl of Hickamadoodle 
_ nowadays—has one sure-enough quality in 
_ his favor.” 

_ “Must have. Of course. Immense lot of 
‘gray matter in his tough old cranium.” 
“Ves. But I mean something else, some- 
thing bigger, something far more valuabie.” 
_ “Slip it across, Jerry.” 

“All right. You see, his nibs is one of 
se rare and crafty ’uns who have the 
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_ hatted and silk-hosed export merchants of 


add another name to his drab list, while the ~ 


about to warp out of her dock with a brave 


ability to recognize and to use the other 
fellows’ gray matter. Show him what you 
can do, and he’ll come through with the 
spondoolix something tremendous. Take an 
interest in him?” 

“ Yes, Jerry. ” 

“TJ guess because of that pretty daugh- 
ter of his who’s said to be visiting here in 
New York?” 

“No. Other reason altogether.”’ 

“ Tell me.” . 

“ Well—in a moment of incipient soften- 
ing of the brain, I promised somebody I’d 
cut out the giddy butterfly and tango hound 
stuff, and do a little honest work for a 
change. ” 

“ And so you thought of asking the old 
pirate to give you a chance?” 

s Well—just about that—though rather 
more—” 

“ More impulsive. 
young fellow.” 

Captain Jeremiah W. Hicks had been: 
silent, had spat into the water, had studied 
his friend through half-closed eyes, and 
had then asked in a whisper: — 

“Mean it, young fellow?” 

“ You bet.” ° 

Another pause; then the captain’s: 

“ Been asking some of your millionaire 
businessmen friends about him?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Did they by any chance tell you about 
the old pirate’s arch enemy, that Hindu- 
Scotch-Jew mongrel, Sassoon ben Yakoub 
Sami?” a 

“A little. Sort of vague, though. They 
talked of him down at Joe Kirk’s office— 
Kirk & Co., you know, wholesale merchants 
in East Indian goods.” 

“ Did they know what they were talking 


Sure. I know you, 


_about—say anything special?” 


“No, come to think of it. They just 
poked fun and laughed. Said it was comi- 
cal to picture those two tough old fighting- 
roosters carrying on their feud over three 
continents for nearly half a century, and—”’ 

The captain had snorted impatiently: 

“Well,” he had cut in, “it isn’t as 
funny as they think. I happen to know a 
lot about him, and you needn’t ask me why 
I know nor how, because I sha’n’t tell you.” 
“Shady past, Jerry?” 
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“Maybe. But—remember I told you his 
nibs is out for ability in the other fellow?” 

“c Yes.” 

“ Well, now—listen. If anybody could— 
should—” and the captain had whispered 
close to the younger man’s ear. 

Langley Hudson had jumped back a step, 
shocked, incredulous. 

“ Jerry!” he had exclaimed. “I am after 
honest work, not after—” 

“Not so loud. Sailofs are gossips.” He 
had interrupted himself and had sent a 
sailor, who was evidently listening, packing 
with a few sharp words, had again turned 
to the other, speaking in an undertone: 
“Maybe I am wrong. Maybe his‘nibs will 
draw the line at—. Well, I don’t know. 
It is up to you. You are the doctor. Go 
and interview the old earl, if the spirit 
moves you; and if there’s anything in you 
he can use, he’ll find it quicker than a mos- 
quito can locate a bald spot. And—s’pose 
you should need help, and s’pose I and 
she—” pointing at his ship—‘should be 
within telegraph or wireless reach—well— 
I'll never forget how you and I met, how 
you helped me, a stranger whom you had 
never seen before—and—” 

“You were one against a dozen. Forget 
Ii Jertye 

“J sha’n’t—ever. And remember, if you 
should need me—and if I should be within 
reach—”’ 

“ All right, old man, and thanks. Where 
are you off to?” 

“ Calcutta—via the Suez Canal. We'll 
warp out inside of five hours, I guess. If you 
want to ask me another question before the 
Marylin sails, you can ’phone me right to 
within three minutes of departure. Here’s 
the number—get it via the dock superin- 
tendent, he’ll switch you on—” and he had 
scribbled the Ss number. on a piece 
of paper. 

“ Thanks again!” 


" It was then that Langley Hudson had de- 
cided to ask Lady Violet for an introduction 
to her father, had done it in his own erratic 
fashion, laughingly, good-humoredly, until 
something had unleashed in him the law- 
less strains of Dutch patroon and Jacobite 
cavalier and Indian fighter. Perhaps it had 


been the manner in which she raised her 
curved eyebrows, perhaps her chilly, remote 
aloofness, or just the rising inflection of her 
beautifully modulated voice. 

At all events, he Had come out with his 
brutal, direct: 

“Yes. Youre as big a rotter as I am, 
Lady Violet!” 

But he was not prepared for her answer. 
He would have understood had she turned 
on him indignantly, had she asked him to 
leave the room. 

Instead, she helped herself toa sigue 
inserted it into a long jade holder, lit it, blew 
out three perfect smoke rings, and inquired, 
not languidly but with real interest: 

“ How so, Mr. Hudson?” 


CHAPTER IV. 
“SAUCE FOR THE GANDER—.” 


HIS time, it was Langley Hudson’s 
turn to be surprised. 
“ How — how—so?” he echoed, 
stammering rather sheepishly. 

“ Exactly. You make an accusation 
against me, and I ask you to substantiate it, 
to prove it, if you can. Fair and logical, 
isn’t it?” 

He smiled; then broke into laughter. 

“ By ginger.”’ he exclaimed, “ you are a 
sport, Lady Violet, aren’t you? And—you 
mean—you really, truly want me to tell 
you?” 

“T certainly do. I want to know why 
you call me a rotter.”’ 

“ Yes—and 2 
right. Here goes. You believe in emanci- 
pation, and votes for women, and the equal- 
ity of the sexes, and all that sort of thing, 
don’t you?” 

“ Decidedly so.” 

“ All right. And you believe that fe: 
rights mean equal duties?” 

“ Naturally.” 

“And that what is gravy for the he- duck 
is gravy for the she-duck?” 

“ Yes. ” 

“And vice-versa?,” 

“Surely” 

“ Good. Now, to switch, it appears that I 


am a rotter because I refuse to measure. 


of A RGAE W PAT 


et 
TY 


worse one than T am. All _ 
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ribbons or break stones or ruin my lungs 
yelling out lies on Wall Street; because—” 

“Because,” she cut in, “you accept— 
oh—social charity, Mr. Hudson.” 

'“Not a bit of it. I earn my living by 
my charm, my wit, my—” 

“God give us a good corkeit of our- 
“selves!” 

“Second the motion! But—please— 
play the game—don’t interrupt me all the 
time. I repeat, you call me a rotter because 
Tlet my charm, my wit, my knowledge of all 
sorts of light, frivolous, worldly affairs, and 
my Knickerbocker ancestry, work for me. 
Is that it?” 
~ “Just about. Although—” 

“ Although I put it in as flattering and as 
advantageous a light for myself as possible. 
Of course I do. That’s only natural. And 
~—now—what about you, Lady Violet?” 

“Exactly. What about myself? Iam so 
curious to know.” 

‘ eel. Curiosity is woman’s vice and 
man’s virtue, because it humanizes the lat- 
ter and dehumanizes the former. Well— 
what do you do for a living?” 

“ What do I do—?” 

“ Yor a living—just that!” 

« Why—I—” 

“You do just what I do. Only more of 
it and worse—or better, according to the 
Viewpoint.” 

“T don’t understand you, Mr. Hudson.” 

“Don’t you. And I thought you were a 
smart girl—I thought you had gone to fin- 
‘shine school and all that—” 

“And 7 thought you were polite to 
women!” 

“ And J thought you believed in equal 
‘rights’ for men and women—equal privi- 
leges!” 

At which they both laughed. 

“Well,” he went on, “to return to our 
muttons, it appears that you do nothing 
for a living except what I do. I capitalize 
my charm and wit and manners which are 
my sex weapons, while you capitalize your 
bully figure and lovely face, which are your 

‘sex weapons.” 

“Mr. Hudson!” 

“ Equality, equality, please!: Further- 
more,” he went on, “I capitalize my remote 
ancestors, the Langleys and Hudsons and 
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DeWitts, while you capitalize your more 
direct progenitor, namely, your fond parent 
Sir Do-’Em-Brown Ten-Per-Cent. And, 
really, in that particular instance, I am 
more honest than you. For I give better 
value than you.” 

“ How?” 

“My ancestors were gentlemen for gen- 
erations back, and so, when I, in my own 
person, introduce my sires to the people 
who care for that sort of drivel and are 
willing to pay for it, I give them at least 
the real thing—and not shoddy, pinchbeck 
stuff as you do!” 

“As I do?” 

“Just that. For, while your father is a- 
peer of the realm and has doubtless the 
order of the garter and the sacred silk sus- 
penders, it seems that he started his noble 
career somewhere in the slums of Liverpool 
or London. Let that pass, though. I re- 
peat that you do just what I do. I live 
on my ancestors’ names and fame and 
whatever mental gifts they may have be- 
queathed to me, while you use your father’s 
title, while you spend his money, and rely 
on his social and business connections.” 

“J—” she was’on the verge of giving way 
to indignation. 

»“ Don’t you?” he insisted. 

“Yes,” she admitted, weakly, but truth- 
fully. 

“Good enough. Therefore it appears 
that we are birds of a feather—though your 
plumage is of slightly brighter hue than 
mine. For, while I am a totter only in 
New York, you are a rotter in all the 
capitals of Europe and in New York; in 
fact wherever you go, covered by the mantle 
of your father’s bank account and corona- . 
tion paraphernalia. That’s the truth, and 
you can’t deny it. Not if you believe in 
equal rights and equal duties.” 

“T do not deny it, Mr. Hudson. 
have proved your point.” 

She rose, walked over to her traveling 
escritoire, and busted herself with pen and 
ink and coroneted writing paper. 

“Your initials are L. DeW., aren’t 
they?” she asked. 

“Yes. Why?” 

“Oh—I’m writing you that line of in- 
troduction to my father you asked me for.” 


You 


= 


__ Langley Hudson laughed. 
“By ginger,” he said, “rotter or not, 
you are a dear, the dearest dear in all New 
York. I do wish I could fall in love with 
you!” 2 
“ Why?” 
“ Because you’d make such a bully, such 
a perfectly mated wife, for a rotter like 
myself!” 


ie 


CHAPTER V. 


AU REVOIR. 


= HEN do you s’pose you will be 
ready to start for Calcutta?” 


asked Lady Violet, signing the 


letter and drawing out another sheet. ‘‘ You 
see, I am rather fond of my father, and 
it'll be only fair to warn him that he’s 
threatened by the arrival of a—oh—social 
buccaneer.” 

“Don’t trouble,” Fascia: Hudson _re- 
plied. “Tl get there before your letter 
of warning. In fact, I start tmmnediatel y=" 

“ Immediately?” 

“Ves. To-day. Within a few hours I'm 
going to make my farewell bow to the 
Statue of Liberty and the Manhattan shore 
line."== 

“ But— 

Lady oe slurred, stopped. She was 

_ a little embarrassed, and he interpreted the 
cause for it correctly. 

“You mean—” he asked—‘Avhat about 
the ducats, the mervus rerum?” 

“ Well—yes. I thought you were—” 

“Tam! Broke!” : 

“Do you want me to—” Again she was 
embarrassed, and hated herself for it; 
though, in a way, she liked it—it was such 
a new sensation. : 

“No,” he smiled. “I do not want you 
to write me a check.” 

She blushed. More and more her supreme 
ease of manner was leaving her. 

“T_] am so sorry, Mr. Hudson. I really 
did not mean to—’ 

“To hurt my. feelings? You can’t hurt 
my feelings by offering to lend me money. 
You see, I would just as soon borrow 
z from you as from anybody, or every- 
e, the Grand Shae: of tay: 


-and pocketing the letter of introduction te 


Billy Sunday, and Trotzky included. Wh 
my dear Lady Violet, I’d borrow from the 
Archangel Gabriel himself, flaming sword | 
no flaming sword, if I should run 
him in the hereafter.” 

“ Then—wh 7 won’t you let me—he ip 
you?” 

“ Because I have certain sound, hone 
erratic, economic principles. They shave 
stood me in excellent stead in the past. I 
am going to keep you in reserve—for the 
day when I'll really need you. But I don’t 
need your help to-day, I am going straight 
to Calcutta— Ie 

“ A ticket to Calcutta will cost you ever 
bit of four hundred dollars. And you told 
‘me yourself that you “were stony broke.” 

“JT am—in money.” Bs 

“ Well?” ; = — 

“ But I have friends. Friends are my in-— 
vestment, my capital, my unearned incre- 
ment, and at times—” He looked straight 
at her, and again she felt the blood rush to 
her cheeks, felt a disturbing wave of self- 
consciousness. ‘“‘ My speculative values. — 
All I'll sponge off you to-day will be a tele- 
phone call, all of a dime’s worth. Ma 
Ep? 

“Certainly you may”, she replied, ,wi 
deliberate, self-defensive stiffness. ‘‘“ The 
telephone is in the little fale there. ue 
~ “ Thank you.” = 

And, a minute later, she heard scraps 
conversation: : 

“Worth 23758? Dock superintendent? 
Hello—hello—can you switch me on 
the Marylin Martha Hicks. Sure I'll Aa 
—thanks awfully.” 

Then, after a few minutes: = 

os That you Jerry? Langley talking— 
Langley Hudson. When are you off 
smell the forty-nine different bad smells o 


Calcutta? What? All right. That gives 
me over two hours. You see, I’m coming 
with you. gps eee os you? So am ] 


See you anon.’ 
“All cocked and primed,” he said 
Lady Violet, returning to the front r 


her father. “A thousand thanks—a 
sand apologies—a thousand wishes, and— 
au revoir!” : 
~“ Au revoir, Mr. Hudson.” Bes, 


=e gave him her Gea narrow hand, and 
he held it in his for several seconds, study: 
ing it rather quizzically. 

“Not exactly an English hand”, he said 


“No. You see, your thumb is too long, 

_ the half-moons on your nails are too sharply 

defined. ‘There’s eeoes in your hand— 

and your father— 
“ Don’t be. ances rude. My 
father came from the slums. You said so 
once, and it is true. But my mother—” 
she checked herself. 
“Ys the story true?” he asked in a low 
voice. 

“What story?” 

“Oh* you know—about your ites be- 

: ing—” 

_- Quite true”, she said, “if you insist on 
‘knowing it. My mother—she is dead—was 
the daughter of an Indian hill rajah, and my 

- father ran away with her.” 

* Romantic, isn’t it, Lady Violet?” 

“Very. Too bad the days of romance 
‘are over.” 

“Are they?” 

“ Aren’t they, Mr. Hudson?” 

“Oh—I guess so. ele revoir once 
more!” 

He went to the door, stopped there, 
turned, and seemed puzzled, undecided. 

_ “Lady Violet”, he began, “I am afraid 
that you will be surprised at what I am 
going to ask of you.” 

_ “J shan’t either’, she replied, with a re- 
turn to her old, sublimely self-possessed, 
rather flippant manner. ‘After this after- 
noon I shall not be surprised at anything 
‘you may say or do.” 

“So much the better. 

_ you see me off?” 

“See you—off? Where? When? How? 

What?” 

“Just that. I have a dozen things to 

attend to before the ship sails, and I will 

not have time to ask any of my friends to 
come. And IT just hate to see the dock 
slide away with nobody to wave a hand at 

‘me and wish me bon voyage and good rid- 

dance. I am a sentimental sort, don’t you 

see? Docome. Please!” 
‘But—” = / 


Therefore—won’t 
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“Do! It is going to be a “frightfully 
lonely trip anyway.” 

“ You'll meet all the world and all the - 
world’s mother-in-law aboard. One always 
makes friends on ship.” 

“ But I am going on a cargo ship. There 
will be no passengers. The skipper is a pal 
of mine. Won’t you come and wish me— 
oh—whatever you feel like wishing me?” 

“ Oh— well—” she smiled. 

“He, or she, who hesitates, is lost,” he 
continued quickly. ae! shan’t take no for 
an answer. Now—you sort of like me, 
don’t you? Go ahead and be a sport and 
own up +o it like a little man.” 

_ “Allright. I plead guilty.” 

“Bully for you—for me, I meant to say. 
And so you will come down to the dock and 
take part in the obsequies. Gotham about 
to lose its one and only Langley DeWitt 
Hudson! Imagine it, will you, if you can? 
All right.” He took out his fountain pen 
and wrote rapidly on a scrap of paper. 

“Here you are. Just follow the direc- 
tions. They’ll take you straight over to 
Hoboken and to the Marylin Martha Hicks. 
You'll recognize it by the skipper’s house 


-flag—a green cabbage rampant on a field 


azure-—and by the skipper’s crimson, curly 
beard. You'll come, won’t you?” 

“ Yes. ” 

“ Great!” 

For a second he was 9 then went on: 

“By the way, better take your maid © 
along—that little bit of golden-skinned 
Hindu humanity who let me in.” 

“Why? Don’t you think I am emanci- 
pated enough to do without a chaperon?” 

“Oh, no. It isn’t that. Personally I dis- 
like chaperons. You are always supposed 
to flirt with them to keep them quiet. But 
Hoboken is rather a rough place late in 
the afternoon, what with sailors and stokers 
and things. Please take your maid along.” 

“Droll, how old-fashioned ‘you  ultra- 
moderns are,” smiled Lady Violet. “ But 
Tl do it.” 

‘“* Fine and dandy!” 


And he bowed over her hand, was out a 


of the room, out of the house, up the ave- 
nue, where he stopped at a florist’s, and 
greeted the dignified, elderly manager in a 
jovially familiar manner. 


“Dick,” he asked, “how is my credit 
today?” . : 

The other curled his thin lips in a slightly 
melancholy smile. 

“ How like your dear, late father, Mr. 
Hudson,” he said. “ That is just the way 
he used to greet me.” 

“Like father, “like son. - 
third and fourth generations! 
my credit?” 

“The same as ever,” smiled the manager. 

“T shall interpret that my own way if 
you do not mind. And now, let’s have a 
look at your cut flowers.” 

“This way, Mr. Hudson. We have some 
splendid guelder roses—and gardenias.” 

“Bully! Gardenias—and white orchids, 
and white sweet peas, and white tulips— 
and something in a flaming yellow—” 

“Has the lady dark hair?” asked the 
other. 

“ You guessed it.” 

During the next half hour, Langley 
Hudson had similar interviews with his 
haberdasher, his tobacconist, his boot 
maker, his book seller, and the places 
which he patronized for sweets and fruit and 
toilet ‘articles; but even those among his 
friends who were most familiar with his 
erratic, comet-like nature, would have been 
surprised could they have seen where he 
spent the next fifteen minutes. . 


Also, unto the 
But—how is 


For it was in one of those little shops 


just off the Avenue where a woman, pro- 

vided she has a five-figure bank account 

and knows the address—since this sort of 

place never advertises, is always on the 

second or third floor, and has only a modest, 

small brass shield next to the bell -down- 

_ stairs: to announce its existence to the 

chosen, can buy anything that is dernier 

cri Parisian from sporting box coat and 

cape suit to a gown of hand embroidered 

sweater-weave poulette, from an auratone 

silk wrap that looks like moonbeams on 

running water to a diamond dusted hair net, 

Seer from the latest underwear in the latest nu- 

ance of orchid to a boudoir cap of silver 

lace and mandarin blue, from a perversely 

simple blouse of velours de laine to an 

exotic hat of Yeddo straw, from a goura 

‘feather stole to a bottle of water- 
proof rouge. ee Ree 


not worry. 


“Nineties. 


pose. Langley Hudson knew him onl; 
_ slightly, had never liked him, had 


The pearenes a beetle ‘ion Scale 
faced, black haired woman, Madai 
Céleste; whose irreproachable broken Eng- 
lish never for a moment betrayed the fact 
that she had started life as Bridget O’Calla- 
‘han above a plumber’s shop where 
Bleeker Street plays hide-and-seek with 
Varrick Street, greeted Langley Hudson Bes 
an old friend. si 

“Eh bien, mon p’tit,’ she said, “I sup- : 
pose Mis. Sturtevant asks you to speak to — 
me about that gown for mademoiselle her 
daughter’s debut—/ein? ” oes 

“No. It’s a more personal matter. Let's 
go into your private office.” 3 

There he talked to her rapidly and i in a 
whisper, and she inclined her head. ae 

“Yes, Mr, Hudson. I shall do it. Da 
It will be—commeni dire?2— 
absdlut’—ah—correct—of taste exquisite. 
and‘ complete in every detail.” 

“And it must be there on time—great 
hurry, you know.” 

“I drop all other vidrik! I rush! Ifly! 
Write down the address—the directions, 
mon ptit.”. : 

He wrote on one of madame’s engraved — 
cards. 

“ Here you are!” : : 

“ Bien! No, no—do not thank me. You © 
have done me kindness in the past—the- 
great ladies you sent here—the recommen- — 
dations—you gave—. All right! A kiss — 
then! Az revoir!” 


It was nearly a quarter to five when he . 
reached his modest lodgings in the West — 
The hall was dark, and he was — 
rather startled when a voice came out to - 
him from the trooping shadows: 

“That you, Langley?” 

“Ves.” Pe % 

He opened the door to his room, and in 
the haggard, wintry rays that filtered — 
through, he recognized his visitor, Adrian 
Van Kraaft, old Mrs. Cornelius Van 
Kraaft’s nephew, a tall, heavy, well dresse 
man who looked like an elderly roué, hand- 
some in a way, yet amorphous, washed over 
by the pitiless hand of time and vice, with 
a last, pathetic effort after dignity and r 
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had much in common with him, and was 
surprised at the visit. 

“Sure you want to see me?” he asked. 
“Or—” he pointed at the apartment across 
the hall. 

“Not today,” laughed Adrian Van 
Kraaft. “I know Minnie Duval lives there. 
Of course I do. I know the addresses of 
all the Gaiety chorus girls. But I am here 
to talk business—with you.” 

“ Well—come on in.” 

Then, closing the door and switching on 
the electric light: 

“JT haven’t much time though, old man. 
I am in a dooce of a hurry.” 

“ Oh—I know.” Van Kraaft chose one 
of his host’s two rickety, gangrened chairs, 
Jowered his bulk gingerly, and lit a long, 
black cigar. ‘You are off to Calcutta, 
aren’t you—this afternoon?” 

Langley Hudson blinked and gasped. 

“ How the devil do you know that?” he 
asked. \ 
“Oh—a little bird told me!” « 


CHAPTER VI. 
A COMMISSION. 


‘7 ET’S have the name of the clever little 

: L. bird?” Langley Hudson suggested. 

The other laughed—an obese, 
self-satisfied sort of laugh. 

“JT don’t imagine it would be any use try- 
ing to lie to you?” came his counter query. 

“That depends entirely on your skill in 
the art of—oh—terminological inexac- 
titudes.” 

“ Well—I might tell you that I heard the 
news from my esteemed aunt, Mrs. Cor- 
nelius Van Kraaft.” 

“Punk, amateurish fib, that! First of 
all, your aunt has no idea that I am going, 
and, secondly, you are not exactly popular 
“with her.”’ 

“ Perhaps Lady Violet told me.” 

“ That may be true, but I doubt it.” 

“ Why?” 
~ “Because—” Hudson rejoined, bluntly, 
“Lady Violet seems to have both taste and 
discretion, and I can’t quite picture her con- 
fiding in you.” 

“ Thanks,” 
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Go on.” 
‘““ Oh—well—s’pose I tell you that—” 
“ That the moon is made of green cheesc! 


“ Don’t mention it. 


Save your breath,’ Hudson cut in. “ t: 


doesn’t make any difference after all how 
you found out, as long as you did find out 
Not that I really tried to make a secret o/ 
it. You are quite right. I am leaving this 
afternoon for Calcutta.” 

“On the cargo steamer Marylin Martha 
Hicks. Jerry Hicks is the skipper.” 

“ Move to the head of the class, Master 
Adrian Sherlock Holmes Van Kraaft. But 
—tell me—what has my going to India te 
do with you? I don’t owe you any money, 
do I?” 

“No., I am a careful man, But, speak- 
ing about money,” said the other, drawing 
out a pocketbook and producing a thick 
roll of yellow-backs, “how would ten thou- 
sand dollars strike you?” ~ 

“ They’d strike me right in the spot where 
they'll do the most good. What do you 
want me to do—mayhem, arson, barratry, 
or a little plain homicide?” 

“T don’t want you to do anything illegal.” 

4c Oh?” 

The two men looked at each other for 
several seconds, silent, rather tense. 

Each was familiar with the other’s repu- 
tation. Van Kraaft knew that Hudson was 
a well-bred social hanger-on, while the latter 
knew that there were vaguely disgraceful 
rumors associated with the former’s name: 
the man had been blackballed in more than 
one conservative metropolitan club; too, 
once a junior partner in the famous old New 
York import and export firm of “Hendrik 
Van Kraaft’s Son’s Great-Grandsons,” he ° 
had lost his partnership for reasons hushed 
up by the family and which it had taken 
a great deal of political pressure to keep the 
district attorney’s office from investigating. 

Thus there was a link between Langley 
Hudson and Adrian Van Kraaft—a link, 
not of friendship and esteem; rather of the - 
knowledge of their mutual degradation. 

Van Kraaft looked up, an inefficient, but 
brutal menace in his deep, blue eyes. 

“Suppose I trust you,” he asked, ‘what 
guarantee have I that you won’t abuse my 
confidence?” 

“Not a one in the world. 


I’m _ afraid 


you'll have to trust me without—oh—col- 
lateral. You see, I am not making vou any 
proposition. It’s the other way about. 
Come through with what is on your mind, 
or leave me. I am in a hurry.” 

The other inclined his head. 

“T ouess you are right”, he said. 

“Vou bet I am. I may be a rotter, 
but I am an imnocuous sort of rot- 
ter. There’s nothing in my past career, 
lack of career rather, which you could use 
for a lever, by which you could force me 
to” Z 
“ Do you mean to insinuate that I would 

try to blackmail you if I could?” came 

Van Kraaft’s minatory question. 

And then Langley Hudson’s cool, even 
reply: 

“ That’s just exactly what I mean. And 
you know yourself you would. You see, I 
once heard a spicy little tale about you and 
old Mahonri Pratt and—” 

“Cut it out, damn you!” 

“All right, all right. Keep your hair 
on, old man!”—and Hudson rose, and be- 

_gan packing a couple of suit cases with a 
practiced week-end hand, without paying 
any further attention to his visitor. 

The latter was in a brown study. Several 
times he seemed on the point of leaving the 
room, thought better of it, sat down again, 
wrinkling his forehead, chewing his black 
cigar. Finaily he arrived at a resolution. 

“ Langley!” he called. 

“ Oh—you still here?” 

“Evidently.” He paused, and continued: 
“You are right. I shall have to run the 
risk.” 

“What risk?” demanded Hudson, meticu- 
lously folding a pair of creamy duck trou- 
sers. 

“That you'll play square. 
do what you’ll promise to do. That you'll 

_ keep mum about the whole affair. I offer 
‘you ten thousand dollars, and all you have 
to do to earn it is to deliver this—” he drew 
a large, sealed envelope from his pocket— 
“to the man whose address is written on it. 
Will you do it?” 

- “Rather. I adore easy money. Let’s 
have the envelope—and the ducats.” 

He held out his hand, but Van Kraaft 
smiled and shook his head. 

<2 


That you'll 


oe 7 
A BUCCANEER IN SPATS. 


a 


“Have I your promise that you'll de- 
liver the envelope to the addressee in person, 
and that you'll keep quiet about the affair?” 

“ Yes.” r ie 

“All right. I shall deposit the money to 
your credit “at the First National, or any 
other bank you choose, the moment the ad- 
dressee cables me that he has received the 
envelope—intact—with the seals, and they 
are very intricate, very scientific seals, un- 
broken.” 

“Nothing doing,” replied - Hudson, 
smoothing down a. collection of extravagant 
four-in-hands. “You may trust me, but I 
don’t trust you across the street. You pay 
now, spot cash and no strings, or the bar-— 
gain is off.” 

Again there was silence, and again Van 
Kraaft came to a sudden resolution. 

“You have me”, he admitted. “You — 
hold the ace in the hole. Here you are—” 
and he handed over the money and the en- 
velope without further argument. 

Langley Hudson pocketed the first, and 
studied. the second. 

“Look here”, he exclaimed, “you have 
made a slight mistake. I am going to Cal- 
cutta via Manila and the China ports, and 
this address says. something-or-other street, 
Tunis—North Africa.” 

“YT know. Jerry Hicks has changed his 
mind. The Marylin Martha Hicks is going 
through the Straits of Gibraltar and the 
Suez Canal. She’ll-stop at Tunis for coal 
and to unload some cargo.” 

“ Qh—you know a whole lot, don’t you?” 

“So it appears;”.and Adrian Van Kraaft 
picked up hat and coat and turned to the 
door. : : 

“T say!” Hudson called after him. 
“Seems to me you’re an extravagant cuss 
—money no object, no object at all. Ten 
thousand dollars where a five-cent postage 
stamp would have turned the trick, or, if _ 
you don’t trust the post office, you might, 
have given the envelope to some sailor or’ 
commercial traveler for a couple of hundred, 
or to—” 

“Saint Peter himself! I have my reasons 


-for picking you, and I have my reasons for 


paying you well. By the way—mind sign- 
ing a little receipt?” ae 
“Not at all. There—” pointing at his — 
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writing desk—“you’ll find paper and pen 
and ink.”’ 

And, a few minutes later, Langley Hud- 
son signed the following: 


In consideration of ten thousand dollars, receipt 
of which is hereby acknowledged, I promise to 
deliver, in person, into the hands of Sayyid Ali 
Abdelkader Jangi-Dost, in the Street of the Grain 
Merchants, in the City of Tunis, a sealed envelope 
given me this day by Mr. Adrian Van Kraaft. I 
promise, furthermore, that I shall deliver this en- 
velope within twenty-four hours of the arrival of 
the steamship Marylin Martha Hicks, at Tunis, 
and that I shall keep quiet about the whole affair. 

New York City, December — 19—. 


“A little informal, but it’ll do,” said 
Adrian Van Kraaft, pocketing the receipt. 

“ By the way”, asked Langley Hudson, 
as the other was about to step across the 
threshold, “how do you know that I shall 
play square?” 

““Oh—you are just the sort of a fool who 
would.” 

“ Charming of you to say so!” 

And Adrian Van Kraaft closed the door 
behind him, while Langley Hudson finished 
packing. 


CHAPTER VII. 


“BON VOYAGE” 


ANGLEY HUDSON looked at his watch. 
The Marylin Martha Hicks was due to 
sail in a little over an hour. Thirty 

minutes would take him to Hoboken and 
on to the dock; he needed another thirty 
minutes to make certain elaborate prepara- 
tions ahoard ship before he could welcome 
Lady Violet Frayne; and so he had not 
much time to spare. 

He walked over to the telephone. 

“ Mike”, he called to the janitor, “come 
up here right away, will you?” 

And then Mike Donovan made his ap- 
pearance shortly afterwards, he handed that 
astonished individual five hundred dollars. 

“Mike,” he said, ‘ we’ve been pals you 
and I, haven’t we, since I moved in here?” 

“ Faith an’ we have, Mr. Hudson.” 

“You have stood between me and the 
landlord, often and nobly.” 
~ Donovan smiled, reminiscently. 
looked at the suit cases. — 


He 
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“Are ye goin’ to leave us, Mr. Hudson?” 
he asked. 

“T am—for a while. That’s why I am 
giving you this money: Pay my rent for 
the next six months. Pay whatever small 
bills I owe in the neighborhood—you can 
find out easily enough, can’t you?—and 
keep the change.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Hudson.” 

“Don’t thank me—yet. By the time 
you get through paying my rent and my 
small indebtednesses, you may find your- 
self confronted by a deficit.”” He put on his 
coat. “ Call me a taxi, will you?” 

‘Sure.”’ 

The janitor left, came back a few minutes 
later saying that the machine was waiting, 
and Hudson turned on him with a question. 

“Mike”, he said, “ didn’t you tell me 
once that you used to be on the force before 
you commenced bullying defenceless and 
heatiess tenants for a living?” 

“T was that, Mr. Hudson, I was a de- 
tective attached to Second Branch 
Headquarters and upon me sowl—if’ it 
hadn’t been for that dirthy, jealous black: 
guard of a Sarsfield Mahaffy that used to 
be captain of —” 

“Then”, Hudson cut into the other’s 
reminiscences, “ you are the lad to put me 
wise to something that has been puzzling 
me. Suppose you had made up your mind, 
suddenly, almost at an hour’s notice, to go 
on a trip, on a private yacht let us say. 
Supposing, furthermore, nobody knows of 
your intention except the skipper and a 
girl. Supposing, finally, that a third party 
all at once pops the information at you 
that he knows all about your going—name 
of the ship, skipper’s name, and all that— 
what would you make of it?” : 

“That either the captain or the girl has ~ 
peached on ye, Mr. Hudson.” 

“ Let’s assume, for the sake of argument, 
you are absolutely certain that neither the 
one nor the other has given you away— 
that there wasn’t even a reason why they 
should?” 

“ Somebody must have overheard ye.” 

<3 Oh—?”. 

Langley. Hudson thought of the sailor 
whom Jeremiah Hicks had ordered aft when - 
they had talked about the Earl of Knutes-. 


wold and his old feud with Sassoon ben 
Yakoub Sami. But—no! At the time he 
had had no intention of going to Calcutta 
aboard the Marylin Martha Hicks. ‘That 
wasn’t it. So he shook his head. 

“Let’s dismiss that possibility, 
Mike,” he said. 

“Well then—mebbe ye telephoned—to 
the captain or the girl, did ye?” 

“By ginger, I did! How did you guess?” 

“ Faith an’ it’s an old trick”, replied the 
ex-detective. ‘ Wire-tappin’, listenin’ in, 
they calls it amongst the swell crooks. I 
know several people who can do it.” He 
picked up the suit cases. ‘“ Are you ready, 
sir?” 

<3 Yes.” 


too, 


A minute later, the taxicab whirred on its 
way. Langley Hudson felt disturbed, ill 
at ease. ak 

Wire-tapping, he thought. That meant 
that Adrian Van Kraaft for reasons of his 
own and doubtless unsavory reasons—for it 
was ludicrous to assume that he had just 
happened to listen in on Lady Violet 
Frayne’s telephone calls that one afternoon 
he chanced to be there—was keeping track 
of the English girl’s conversations, 

Why? Some- gallant intrigue? 
ousy? 

No. That was out of the question. Even 
the veriest tyro in the psychology of love 
would know that Lady Violet was far too 
fastidious, far too sure of herself, to be 
fascinated by the spurious blandishments of 
aman of Adrian Van Kraaft’s type. 

What then? . 

Too, how had Van Kraaft found out that 
Captain Hicks had changed his route? The 
latter had made a slurred allusion to some- 
thing in his past, some dealings he had had 
with either the Earl of Knuteswold or Sas- 
soon ben Yakoub Sami. 

And now did Van Kraaft fit into this 
puzzle picture? 

Finally, what about the letter he was sup- 
posed to deliver in Tunis? A simple enough 
commission, and the other, who was no- 

toriously hard up, had given him ten thou- 
sand dollars for it! 

For a moment, as the machine purred 
down Fifth Avenue gently outlined with 


Jeal- 
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its double curve of electric lights against 
the early winter evening, Langley Hudson 
debated with himself-if he should return 
both the money and the envelope to Adrian 
Van Kraaft; but he decided that it was too 
late. He had no time to lose; too, ten 


. thousand dollars was ten thousand dollars, 


and a bargain was a bargain. 

“Step on the gas!” he called to the 
driver. 

_ He felt curiously homesick. Of course he 

had been, always as somebody’s guest, to 
Paris and London, and on frequent, season- 
able trips to Florida and California. But 
he was a bred-in-the-bone New Yorker for 
whom the Far West commenced just the 
other side of Yonkers and whose ideal in 
life was a rocking chair on the corner of 
Forty-Second Street and Broadway. 

Let others romance and rhapsodize about 
the wonders of the Grand Canyon, the 
Yosemite Valley, and Yellowstone Park. He, 
personally, preferred the view from the top 
of the Woolworth Building or from the . 


Plaza roof over Central Park. ‘And now, ee 


for some mad, erratic reason which was not 
clear even to himself, he was going toa 
country where, judging from all accounts, 
they put curry powder in the Jack Rose 
cocktails and garlic in the biscuits Tortoni, 
where there were no first-nights, no Metro- 
politan, no Ritz Lounge to browse’ over a | 
cup of aromatic Turkish coffee and a glass 
of Grand Marnier, no Waldorf peacock al- 
ley, no Winter Garden gang-plank, no Great 
White Way, no Fifth Avenue Easter parade, 
and no Horse Show, and which seemed to be 
inhabited more or less exclusively by hairy 
natives, elephants, parrots, monkeys, fifty- 
seven varieties of flying and crawling hor- 
rors, and a great deal of woolly heat. 
Yes, he felt homesick; and the more so 
as it was one of those regular, old fashioned, 
Christmassy December early-evenings, with 
a lot of snow coming down and thudding 
softly, dreamily, and occasional sleigh bells © 
competing with the clash and clonk of street 
cars, and motor cars shooting past with 
gleaming brasses; with men and women 
hurrying along, coat collars upturned, finger 
tips working frantically to keep off the nip- 
ping cold, and the breath standing out like 


gray plumes before the wind, but the Free- 
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masonic smile of coming holidays on every — 


face; with the shop windows crowded with 
all the charming things Paris makes so that 
New York may be extravagant, and the 
residences of older New York—the New 
‘York which he loved best, after all—blink- 
ing with deep-set windows against the street 
and with the snug flames of open hearths 
reddening the panes. 

Then the ferry, its siren tooting drunk- 
enly, arrogantly, and Manhattan slipping 
away—with a last view, as he looked back, 
of here and there beyond the soft snow 
-veil a glitter of sign writing, the flapping 
blue and red of a flag, a boasting, preten- 
tious skyscrapper stabbing up, the russet 
face of an old house staring bravely through 
the whirling flakes, and a feather of steam 
floating up a chimney and perching above 
like a bird before melting into the general 
whiteness. 

Came Hoboken, looming out of the low, 
coiling shore fog in a neat checker board 
pattern of white and gray and bister brown, 
punctured by the spires of square churches, 
the solid bulk of some braggart warehouse, 
the rigging and funnels and smoke stacks 
of ships that rode breast high above the 
stone quays, 

A few minutes later, the taxicab drew 
up along-side the dock of the Marylin 
Martha Hicks and, hurrying on, a suit case 
swinging from each hand, the first man 
Langley Hudson: met was Captain Jeremiah 
‘Hicks, engaged in a grumbling and acri- 
monious altercation with a Swedish boss 
wharfinger. 

“What is the trouble?” asked Hudson. 

And he was startled, yet not exactly sur- 
prised, when the other told him that, at the 
last moment, he had decided to change the 
outgoing route of the Marylin Martha 
Hicks and to go via Tunis and the Suez 
Canal, instead of via Panama, Manila, and 
- the China treaty ports. 

“+ “Some extra cargo came just about a 
half hour after you telephoned, Langley, 
and the fellow who’s shipping the stufi—” 

“Who is he?” Hudson cut in, trying to 
appear ingenuous. 

But the captain shook his head. 


“ Ask me no questions, and I'll tell you _- 


no lies,” he replied, sagaciously. “ Anyway, 
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the fellow who’s shipping the stuff made it 
worth my while changing my route. Just 
a few boxes he’s shipping but, judging from 
the price he paid, they must contain dia- 
monds and pearls. Of course I had to 
transfer some of the Far Eastern cargo to 
another ship, and what with these damned 
stevedores’ unions and. the forty-four hour 
week and a lot of silly land-lubbers who 
call themselves port authorities and who 
don’t know the difference between the star- 
board backstays and the top-gallant yards 
and make up for it by inventing new regula- 
tions every time you show ’em your ship’s 
manifest—well.” 

He was silent, and bit off a liberal half- 
inch of chewing tobacco. 

Then, as Hudson was about to walk on: 

“Whole lot of packages came for you. I 
had them put in the top deck cabin. You 
can have that or the one on the captain’s 
check, next to mine. See you later, young 
fellow.” 

Came twenty hectic, crowded, hurried 
minutes, in which Langley Hudson worked 
as he had never worked before; untying © 
strings, unpacking, rearranging the few 
articles of movable furniture, exciting then 
pacifying Wan Hai, the pessimistic Can- 
tonese cook, and returning triumphantly 
with a number of empty glass jars and tall 
tumblers and pottery mixing bowls, han- 
dling broom and dustpan, interviewing the 
Cantonese once more and borrowing a few 
lengths of treasured Chinese brocade, get- 
ting cursed out by the ship’s carpenter but 
obtaining the loan of hammer and tacks, 
shifting his suit cases to the cabin on the 
captain’s deck, and laughing all the while. 

Finally, with the ‘help of two grinning 
Liverpool wharf rats who did duty as able- 
bodied seamen and who managed to escape 
the vigilant eye of Mr. Branson, the mate, 
he finished everything to his satisfaction, 
and stepped on the lower deck just in time 
to see Lady Violet Frayne, with the little 
Hindu ayah, Madamsena, closely by her 
side, and gallantly escorted by Captain 
Jeremiah Hicks. 

The latter ran on ahead when he saw his 
friend and winked at him facetiously. 

“ Say,” he whispered, ‘‘ ain’t that the old 
pirate’s daughter?” 


Nes”. ee 

“¥ thought so. Saw her picture in the 
paper.” He chuckled. 

“What’s funny?” demanded Hudson, a 
little aggressively. 

“Oh—nothing. I leave you now. Got 
half a dozen things to attend to. But see 
to it that your visitors get off in time. 
We’re off in the shake of a lamb’s tail, and 


this old beauty of a ship of mine has a way 


of sneaking out of port—trick she learned 
in the old black-birding days in the South 
Pacific, I guess, when we had to chase our- 
selves to escape some revengeful cannibal 
war prau. ‘Gumshoe Martha’ they call the 
Marylin Martha Hicks over in Malaysia. 
So long, young fellow,” and he walked 
away with his straddling, deep-sea gait, 
while Hudson hurried on to bow over — 
Violet Frayne’s hand, 

He looked at her approvingly. She was 
a charming and graceful figure, her olive 
face flushed a faint rose with the biting 
December wind, a little toque pressed deep 
over her raven hair, and a toose chinchilla 
coat opening over an afternoon frock of 
poppy red. 

“Perfectly bully of you to come, Lady 
Violet,” he said. 

She smiled. 

““Oh—I feel just a little responsible.” 

“ Responsible for my going to Calcutta?” 

“Yes. You see, I think it was that re- 
mark of mine you overheard that night at 
the Van Kraafts’ ball, when I called you 
—you know—” 

“When you called me a rotter?” 

“Yes. It was that remark which really 
caused you to go, wasn’t it?” 

He laughed. 

“Tt’s comical,” he said, “how every 
woman is like every other woman; how they 
all like to play reformer and guardian angel 
and deux ex machina—even after the 


event!” ; 
“ After—the event?” Lady Violet was 
puzzled. 
“Ves. You see, you called me a rotter 


—no, no!” as her eye brows went up—‘‘ I 
am not trying to deny the fact that T am 
one! But you made that remark just—oh 
—to gossip, to be malicious, the regular 
social _knock-your-neighbor-and-save-your- 
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own-face persiflage stuff. And now you see 


that I am going away, to work, and you 
promptly . assume—retroactively—that you 
called me a rotter out of a helpful, sisterly, 
constructive, social-service sort of spirit.” 
He looked around him, at the crew hur- 
rying about, the ship getting ready to’ get 
under way, and continued rapidly, talking 
against time. ‘I am sure that after the 
angel with the flaming sword booted Adam 
and Eve out of the Garden of Eden, Eve 
explained to her better half that she had 
done the whole thing on purpose—had bit- 


ten into the apple and caused Adam to do- 


the same, because she considered it her so- 
cial and economic duty to see to it that 
Adam ‘should do a little honest work. 
Woman!” 

“You don’t seem to like my sex, Mr. 
Hudson.” 

“T adore it, Lady Violet. I let all women 
be my sisters.” 

“ Only—sisters?”’ she asked. 

“What else?” came his counter query 
pronounced with a calm, naif indifference 
that made her bite her lips. 

“Care to have a look at the Marylin?” 
he suggested, after an awkward pause. 

ce Yes.” 


And so, followed by the ayah, they 


walked about the ship that was in a bustle 


of orderly confusion, with the captain talk-— 


ing stertorously to the mate and the latter 
transmitting the orders, changed as to 
phraseology and blasphemy, to the crew, 
with sailors moving in all directions in that 


strangely deliberate hurry of the seas, coil- 


ing gear and splicing and tautening ropes, 
with. davits creaking and cables scraping 
and the steam coming up in thick, greasy 
gusts and the engines stamping and buzzing 
like a disturbed bee hive and the carpenter 
mysteriously busy over the taffrail-log. 

It had become quite dark. Evening had 


dropped opaquely, smashing the whirling — 


snow with its black immensity, and the 
streets of Hoboken, a stone’s throw away, 
were like an edge of drab vapor, tenebrous, 


sad, chilly, with just here and there a har-— 
ridan flicker of yellow and red where saloon 
or dive lay in ambush for those who go = 


down to the sea in ships. 
The Se ae Martha Hicks moved 
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little, tilted up suddenly toward the dark white tulips, white gardenias, white orchids 
sky line, grunted protestingly with a belch- and sweetpeas, with here and there a vivid, 
ing intake of steam, slanted to her scant tawny splotch of tulip and exotic rose. Port 
steerageway, seemed to skid on the swirling hole and transom were shaded by strips of 
water, then straightened out again, again Chinese brocade, so was a low box trans- 
tilted— formed into an impromptu book case on 

A soft clash of crockery came from the which was a collection of books and maga- 
galley. Aft, the riding-lights snickered like zines, and the nautical dresser-bureau glit- 


ironic stars. tering with an array of bottle and toilet 
Lady Violet shivered and drew her fur articles. The drawers were half open, and 

coat closely about her. Lady Violet gave another cry of surprise. 
“J fancy I’d better be going,” she said, ~ “ Why, Mr. Hudson,” she laughed, point- 

holding out her hand. ing. “Lingerie! Boudoir caps! Robes de 
Langley Hudson shook his head. nuit! And a dozen other feminine things 
“Heavens, no!” he replied. ‘ You’ve you, being a mere man, are not supposed to 


oodles of time. You see, I want to talk know about!” She stepped nearer. “ And 
to you about that romance we spoke of this what exquisite taste! How delicate! How 


afternoon—” lacy! Why—has that nice, red-bearded 
“What romance?” captain who met me on the dock taken a 
“When your father eloped with the hill blushing young bride unto himself?” 
rajah’s daughter—your mother.” “Not that I know of.” 
“The days of romance are over.” “ But—whom do these things belong to?” 
: “So you said. Well—let’s talk about it. “They belong to you!” 
But not here. I am an artist at heart. I ““To me?” 
demand a proper milieu, proper surround- “Ves. I want you to be comfortable. 


ings.” He led the way toward thetop'deck It’s going to be such a long trip, you 
cabin and opened the door. ‘“ Let’s go in know—” 
here. Quite proper, you know, with that And, suddenly, he jumped back across 
little Hindu chaperon of yours.” the threshold and locked the door from the 
“T s’pose so.” outside; and, the next moment, the Marylin 
Followed by her ayah, she walked inside, Martha Hicks was well under way, with a — 
and gave a cry of surprise. For the cabin shrieking and tooting and clonking that 
was a mass of flowers—flowers hiding in drowned Lady Violet’s cries, while Langley 
their profusion the modest vessels in which Hudson lit a cigar, walked over to the rail, 
they were arranged and which Langley and waved his hand in the general direction 
Hudson had borrowed from the cook— of New York. é Mea ae 
TO BE CONTINUED NEXT WEEK. Don’t forget this magazine is issued weekly, and ao es 
that you will get the continuation of this story without waiting a month, tes 
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BY MILTON RAISEN 


E does not know, and therefore writes 
The detailed ecstasy of love, 
Of passion-kisses, perfumed nights, 
Of cupid and the dove. 


But I who felt the common kiss, 
Where common-scented flowers grow, 
On such a common night as this, 
I cannot write—I know. 


RE all living creatures represented in 
A the human race, so that we find 
shark men—or, at least, men with 
the instincts of sharks—sloth men, cat men, 
tiger men, and so on? Le Brun started the 
idea, I believe, and I take it up as bearing 
on the case of Sir Michael Carey, of Carey 
House, near Innis Town, on the west coast 
of Ireland. 

I would ask another question before start- 
ing on my story: If a man were to give way 
to his natural instincts and retire from the 
world would he develop, or, rather, degen- 
erate, along the line of his main instinct? 
Who can say? I only know that Sir Mich- 
ael, the builder of the house that took his 
name, was known a hundred years ago 
amongst the illiterate peasantry .as “the 
spider,” that so dubbed on account of his 
mentality and general make-up, he lived 

“alone in his house like a spider in a gloomy 
corner, that, according to legend, the devil 
came and took him one dark night, leaving 
neither rag nor bone of him and that his 
ghost was reputed to haunt Carey House 
and the country round, ever after. 

The next of kin, Mr. Massy Pope, tried 
to live in the house. He left suddenly on 
account of the “ loneliness” of the situation 
and succeeded in letting the place, with the 
shooting and fishing rights, to a hard-headed 
Englishman named Doubleday. 


H. deVere Stacpoole 


A “DIFFERENT” 


STORY 


Doubleday didn’t believe in ghosts nor 
care about them, snipe was his game and 
cock; he was a two-bottle man—it was in 
1863—and if he had met with a ghost any 
time after ten o’clock he would ‘scarcely 
have seen it, or seeing it, would not have 
cared. But his servants were the ‘trouble. 
They left one day in a body, being soft- 
headed folk and unfortified and having a 
very good reason of their own. Then some 
years elapsed and the story of the next let, 
as told to me by Micky Feelan one day, out 
shooting, was as follows: 

“When Mr. Doubleday had gone, sor, the 
house laid empty, spilin’ the country for 
miles round, not a man would go into the 
groun’s to trap a rabbit nor a woman enter 
its doors to lift a window, and Mr. Pope 
squanderin’ his money to advertise it: That’s 
the man he was, he wouldn’t be bet by it, 
rowlin’ in riches what did it matter to him 
whether it lay let or empty, not a brass 
farthin’, but he wouldn’t be bet by it, it 
was like a horse that wouldn’t rise at a 
ditch and he’d canther it back and try it 
again and lather it over the head, squan- 
derin’ his money in the advertisin’ till all 
of a sudden he got a rise out of a family be 
name of Leftwidge. 

“ Dublin people they were, with a gro- 
cer’s shop in old Fishamble Street. There 


was a dozen of them, mostly childer and 
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one red-headed strip of a girl to do the 
cookin’. Twenty pound a year was the rent, 
I’ve heard tell, and they lived mostly be 
trappin’ rabbits, the boys doin’ a bit of 
fishin’ and the groceries comin’ from the 
shop where the ould father stuck at work 
in his shirt sleeves while the rest of the lot 
was airin’ themselves in the counthry. 

“ Be jabers, they were a crowd, ghosts! 
Little they cared about ghosts shamblin’ 
about widout shoes or stockin’s and the 
boys wid their sticks and catapults killin’ 
hens be the sly and maltreatin’ the coun- 
try boys like Red Injuns, the shame of the 
county. 

“Norah Driscol was the name of the red- 
headed slip and many a time me mother 
has seen her wid her apron over her head 
rockin’ and cryin’ wid the treatment of 
them boys and the botheration of the rest 
of them, for there was a matter of a dozen 
or more, rangin’ like the pipes of an organ 
from Micky the eldest son six fut and as 
thin as a gas pipe, to Pat the youngest not 
the height of your knee. 

“Well, sor, the ghost lay aisy at the 
sight of the lot of them and didn’t let a 
word out of it for a full month. Then, one 
day, Norah Driscoll was goin’ along the top 
flure passage whin the band begin to play. 
The bedrooms was mostly on that passage 
and the house agent had warned them 
against havin’ anythin’ to do with the mid- 
dle most bedroom, for, says he, there’s rats 
there that can’t be got rid of and that’s 
the cause of all the trouble in the lettin’ 
of the house, says he. It would be a hundred 
and twenty a year rent, only for them rats, 
says he, so they’re worth a hundred a year 
to you if you just keep the door shut and 
don’t bother about the noises they do be 
makin’ at odd times—sometimes it’s like as 
if they was sneezin’ and blowin’ their noses 
and sometimes it’s like as if they was walk- 
in’ about with their brogues on and some- 
times it’s like as if they was cursin’ and 
swearin’. Don’t you mind them, he says, 
but keep sayin’ over and over to yourself 
they’re worth a hundred a year to me. 
That’s what he tould Mrs. Leftwidge. 

“ Well, sor, Norah was moonin’ along the 
passage, sent to fetch a duster or somethin’ 
when she opened the dure of the middle 
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bedroom be mistake. There was no furni- 
ture in it, not as much as a three-legged 
stool and the blind was down, but a shaft 
of the sun struck through be the side of the 
blind and there in the middle-of the flure 
was sittin’ a little old man dressed as they 
was dressed a hundred years ago in an ould 
brown coat wid brass buttons and all and 
the face of him under his hat topped the 
sight of him, for Norah said it wasn’t a face, 
but more like one of those masks the childer 
make out of a bit of paper with holes in it. 

“The screech she let out of her as she 
banged the dure to, brought the family 
runnin’ from down-stairs, and the boys 
slammed open the door to get at the chap 
but there wasn’t a speck of him. 

“* Tt’s a rat she saw,’ says Mrs. Left- 
widge, ‘ Down-stairs wid the lot of you or 
Ill give you the linth of me slipper—and 
open that dure again if you dare.’ 

“Down they went, Norah bawlin’ and 
the old woman pushin’ her and nothin’ more 
happened that day till the night. Half a 
dozen of the little ones slep’ in the same 
room with their mother to save the light 
and be under control and gettin’ on for 
twelve o’clock the old woman, snorin’ wid 
her mouth wide, was woke from her slape be 
one of the childer. 

“* Mummy,’ says he, ‘ listen to the bag- 


pipes.’ She lifted herself on her elbow, but, 


faith, she could have heard it with her head 
under the clothes, for the dhrone of the 
pipes filled the house comin’ from the mid- 
dle bedroom. 

““ Next minit the whole lither of them was 
in the passage, the old woman with a guth- 
erin’ candle in her hand, and as they stood 
there keepin’ time with their teeth to the 
tune of the pipes, the noise of it suddenly 
let off and the handle of the middle bed- 
room dure began to turn. 

“ They didn’t wait to see what was comin’ 
out; no, your honor, you may bet your life 
they didn’t, they was half of them under 
their beds the linth of that night and next 
mornin’ they began to pack to go 
back to Dublin, gettin’ their old traps 
together and strippin’ the garden to 
take back wid them in hampers. Micky, 
the second boy, was sent runnin’ to 
hire two cars to take them to the 
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station, for the railway in those days had 
~ just come to Drumboyne, twelve miles 
away, and whilst he was gone they tore up 
the potatoes and cut the cabbages and faith 
they’d have taken the flurin’ away if they’d 
had manes to shift it. 

“Well, there they were strapped and 
ready to go when Mrs. Leftwidge, sittin’ 
in her bonnet on the boxes and atin’ a sand- 
widge, suddenly stops her chewin’ and looks 
about her like a hen countin’ her chickens: 

““ Where’s Pat?’ says she. 

“ Pat was the youngest, as I’ve tould you, 
sor, a bit of a chap in petticoats, no size at 
all and always gettin’ astray. 

“*¥ don’t know,’ says one of the boys, 

‘*but faith, I hear him shoutin’ somewhere 
up-stairs.’ ; 

“Up-stairs they all rushed led be the 
woman and they hadn’t no sooner reached 
the top passage than they seen Pat bein’ 
whisked through the open dure of the mid- 
dle bedroom, dragged along be somebody’s 
hand, and when they reached the dure, 
there was Pat bein’ dragged up the chimney. 

“Tt was one of them big ould chimneys 
a man could go up, and the heels of the 
child was disappearin’ when Mrs. Leftwidge 
lays hold of a fut and pulls, bawlin’ murder 
Irish, till the thing in the chimney let go 
its holt and Pat comes into the grate, kick- 
in’ like a pup in the shtrangles and liftin’ 
the roof off with the hullabaloo of him. 

“ She tuck him be one fut like a turkey 
and down she runs with him and into the 
garden and there when they’d soothed him 
he gives his story, how he’d been playin’ 
in the passage when a little ould man, the 
funniest ould man he’d ever seen pokes his 
head out of the bedroom dure. Pat, poor 
divil, bein’ sated at his play couldn’t get 
his legs under him wid the fright, he could 
only sit and shout whilst the head of the 
little ould man pops in and out of the dure- 
way like the head of a tortoise from its shell. 

“Then out he comes the whole of him 
and grabs the child be the hand and whisks 
him off into the bedroom and goes up the 
chimney heels and first haulin’ Pat after 
him. Goes up like a spider. 

“Well, they was sittin’ about on the 
boxes they’d hauled out of the house wait- 
in’ for the cars and tryin’ to squeeze more of 
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the news out of Pat, when up comes the 
cars wid Sergeant Rafferty and Constable 
O’Halloran on wan of them, to see they 
weren’t takin’ the house away wid them— 
they’d got that bad name in the county. 

“And when the sergeant heard the story, 
up he went to the bedroom and down he 
comes again. 

“* Here,’ says he to O’Halloran, ‘ take 
this lot off to the train and go to the bar- 
racks and fetch me two carbines wid buck 
shot ca’tridges—the same ould Forster used 
to shoot the boys with, bad luck to him— 
and look slippy,’ says he, ‘ for I’m a brave 
man, but I don’t want to be no longer here 
be myself than’s needful.’ 

“ Off the cars went wid the family packed 
like flies on them an’ in a matter of a couple 
of hours back comes the constable wid the 
guns. Up they go to the bedroom. 

“ € Stick your head up the chimney,’ says 
the sergeant. 

“«T'll be—if do,’ says the other. 

“Well, then, shut it,’ says the sergeant, 
“and keep still.’ 

“They listened but they didn’t hear 
nothing at all. Then the sergeant begins 
talkin’ in a loud voice, winkin’ at the other, 

“* There’s nothin’ there,’ says he, ‘ it was 
a ghost they saw and it’s gettin’ oneasy I 
am meself. Let’s get off back to Drum- 
boyne and have a glass and lave the ould 
house to look afther itself.’: 

“<Tm wid you,’ says the constable and 
downstairs they tramped, makin’ as much 
noise wid their big boots as a rigiment of 
soldiers. Then in the hall they sits down 
and begins takin’ off.their boots. 

“ “All the same,’ says the constable as he 
pulled the laces, ‘ I’d be just as aisy in me 
mind if I was three miles off trampin’ on 
the road to Drumboyne.’ 

“So would I,’ says the sergeant, ’and it’s 
there I'd be only I’m thinkin’ of promo- 
tion.” 

“Ym thinkin’ of ghosts,’ says the con- 
stable wid the boot-lace in his hand. 

“* Go on unlacin’ your boots,’ says the 
other, ‘and don’t be a keyoward, this is no 
ghost. Ghosts can’t pull childer up chim- 
neys.’ 

“< Faith, you seem to know a lot about 
them,’ says the constable, ‘ but it’s I that 


am ei it’s holy water ae Father 
Mooney ought to be on this job instead of 
you and me and guns.’ 

~ -“‘And how would you get holy water up 
the chimney? ’ axes the sergeant. 

“<Wit a squirt,’ replies him, ‘and how 
else.’ ; 

_ “Squirt yourself out of them boots,’ 
Says the sergeant, ‘or it’s me ram+rod I'll 
take to you, and now follow me,’ he says, 
_*and walk soft.’ 

_ “Wid the loaded guns in their hands up 
they wint makin’ no more sound than shad- 
das in a wall, and when they got to the 
‘room down they squats one on each side of 
the chimney. 

_“ They hears nothin’ for a while, but the 
‘ickin’ of the sergeant’s watch and the 
sounds of their own hearts goin’ lub-a-dub. 
_ Then comes a cough. It wasn’t a right sort 
-#f cough, for, let alone that it was comin’ 
wn a chimney, it sounded to be the cough 


and lain in a brick kiln afther. 

: “The constable said next day he’d have 
een up and off only the sound cut the 
legs from under him, the sergeant wasn’t 
much better and there they sat sayin’ their 
soe and listenin’ for more. 

-“ They waited near an hour hearin’ noth- 


peeetchin’ and a scrabblin’ like a cat comin’ 
down a drain pipe. 
“Ts comin’ down,’ 
Stable. 

“< Begob it’s not,’ says the sergeant and 
wid that he shoves the muzzle of his gun 
up the flue and fires. . 

“We fired from fright to keep it up, so 
che said at the inquest, but, he jabers, he 
brought it down like a cock pheasant, tum- 
- plin’ and clawin’ and when ey stretched it 


1; U 


shouts the con- 
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of a chap that had died for want of water 


~ jn’, and then all at once began a noise, a 


out on the flure it was a man right enough. 
A bit of an ould man as brown as a spider, 
and there he lay dead as a grouse wid the 
buck-shot holes in him and not a drop of 
blood no more than if he’d been made of 
cardboard. 

“Cover the face of him,’ says the con- 
stable, for that was the sort of face he had, 
better than I can tell you, and havin’ nothin’ 
to cover it they turned him face down, and 
made off runnin’ to Drumboyne for the 
residint magistrit. 

“ Well, sor, when they took that chimney 

down they found a room off it, all littered 
with bones and birds’ feathers and rats’ 
tails. It wouldn’t de to be tellin’ you of 
that room, more than it had no winda to it 
and had been built on purpose be Sir 
Michael Carey when he put the house up. 
He’d took to live in it, for that was the way 
his heart was, and at long last he took to 
live nowhere else, and that was how the 
sergeant brought him down and he must 
have been a matter of a hundred and tin 
years of age, they reckoned. 
” “ He had his bagpipes to cheer him ‘and 
frighten away tinints.and he’d be out be 
nights scavengin’ fer food—they say they 
found the bones of childer in the room, but 
may be that was a lie got be him tryin’ to 
drag Pat Leftwidge up the flue—but faith I 
wouldn’t put it beyond him. For that chap 
was a spider, sor, they said his face was 
the face of a spider, and his arms and legs 
no better. 

“He’d begun in the shape of a man, 
maybe, but the spider in him got the bether 
of him. Look, there’s all there’s left of - 
the house, sor, thim walls beyond the trees. 
They set a light to it to get shut of that 
room and if you knew the truth of it all 
you wouldn’ blame them.” 
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BY WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR 


MY hopes retire; my wishes as before 

= Struggle to find their resting-place in vain; 

a The ebbing sea thus beats against the shore; 
Bee <5 dae shore repels it; it returns again. ~ 


Pl 


Kathrene and Robert Pinkerton. 


Authors of “ The Thunder of Doom,” etc, 


PRECEDING CHAPTERS BRIEFLY RETOLD 
RLEY CARR, hunter, traveler, and mining prospector, had come to New York to visit his 


friend and fellow-traveler, Ross Burton. 


Behind the cigar-counter of his hotel he saw a 


girl who was the first of her kind to set him “ going.” 

Before he could turn her haughty reception of his friendly advances, she was kidnaped and 
carried off to the Canadian Northwest. At least, as far as Carr could find out, the man who had 
registered at the hotel as Arnold Fairfield, left a destroyed message in his room which pointed to 
that country, and which referred to a certain place as “ good prospects.” 

Carr and Burton decided to follow. After weeks of the most hazardous fortunes in the barren 
lands, they unexpectedly came upon a mysterious cabin. Next they took up a mysterious trail 
and entered a hidden valley, formed by a fissure in the earth, and surrounded by high hills. Here 
they found a small company of men and women, ruled by a democratic king, and with the refine- 


ments of civilizations and the peace of plenty much in evidence. The two travelers were cordially | 


received and entertained at a big social function to which all the people were bidden. 


Burton danced with the Princess Helen, and Arley Carr found Edna West, the girl of their © 
search, on the arm of the heir apparent. Secretly she warned him to leave before it was too late, © 


but both men refused. They determined to see the thing through. 

- As Ross whirled through the steps of the dance with the girl of his dreams in his arms, he 
suddenly caught Arnold Fairfield looking at him with cold malevolence. At each of the three 
exits of the hall, Fairfield had stationed a man, and Burton thought he knew why. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE LAWS OF DAREWORLD, 


HEIR discovery of the hidden king- 
dom and the constant activity fol- 


lowing had acted as a stimulant 
upon Ross and Arley which sustained them 
until the close of the ball at two o’clock in 
the morning. In their room the reaction 
came quickly. The weeks of wandering 
upon the barren grounds, the long period 
of starvation, the nervous strain of fighting 
hopelessly in the bitter cold, had weakened 
them more than they knew. 

Ross pulled off his clothes without a 
word and tumbled into bed. Arley un- 
dressed more slowly, but his companion did 
not know when he came to bed. 

It was dark when Ross wakened. He 
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turned on the electric light and learned 
that it was four o’clock, but whether in the 
morning or afternoon he did not know. He 
went back to bed, but a few minutes later 
he heard voices in the corridor. 

“Come on, Arley,” he said as he threw 
back the blankets. “ We’ve slept the day 
through.” 

““What’s the use?” demanded Arley as 
he rubbed his eyes. ‘“‘ We can’t get out 
anyhow. The door’s locked.” 

“Locked!” 

Ross sprang across the room and lifted 
the latch. The door swung open. 

“It was when I went to bed,” insisted 
Arley. “Just as I was turning out the 
light I heard a voice and thought some one 
was there listening to what we might be 
saying. I started to pull the door open to 


gee, ‘but it was locked on the outside. I 
waited a while and tried it again, but it 
twouldn’t open.” 

Ross again opened the door and looked 
at the outside. : 

_ “There is a lock, a big one,” he said. 
“ Hasp and staple and padlock.” 

5 He walked across to the two windows. 

- They had opened one when they went to 
bed, but now for the first time he saw that 
on the outside was a lacing of iron bands.” 
“This is no guest-room!”’ he = 
= it's <a; Cell2” 

“1 told you last night they weren’t go- 
ing to let us go,” said Arley. “She said 
we wouldn’t get away unless we went be- 
_ fore they expected it. 
sweet time getting out.” 
_ Ross was watching him as he spoke and 
‘instantly each man knew that from that 
‘time forward their interests were opposite. 
~ Ross knew that Arley, having found Edna 
West, and certain she had been: kidnaped, 
would not rest until he had devised a means 
of getting her away. 

And Arley knew—had known from the 
moment he had first seen Ross watching 
- the Princess Helen—that his friend would 

have no desire to get away; that he would 
be content to remain for a time at least. 

_ He did not blame Ross. He was suf- 
ficiently thankful that Ross had come as 
far as he had; had endured hardship and 
_ faced danger without complaint, without 
reference to what both had come to believe 
was a wild-goose~chase. 
-* Ross, because he had never been in love 
z “before: because he held a duty to a friend 
‘to be the first RECS, was somewhat 

embarrassed. 
“Took here, Arley!” he exclaimed. “If 
that door were locked last night they cer- 
tainly are not going to let us go, and our 

chance has vanished. They have unlocked 
it now because every one else is awake, and 
_ we will be watched constantly, So long as 
wwe don’t make any breaks for the outside, 
and pretend we are guests, I don’t think 
there is any danger. 
and ears open and learn what this peculiar 
kingdom is, why it is here, and later fmd 
nce to get away. In any event, there 
0 hurry. ie Se 
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Now we'll have a 


~friend has,” was the reply. 
that my name is Adam Codner. 


‘We can keep our eyes. 


“You're right there,” was the answer. 
“We have all the time in the world.” 

“ Not too much, Arley,” said Ross gen- 
tly. “ Miss West told me last night she was 
kidnaped and brought up here to be the 
wife of Prince Acton.” 

Arley stared at him for a full minute. 
Then he whispered: 

“Does she want to marry him?” 

“¥ don’t think so, but from what she 
told me she must do that or simply be 
wiped out. What I can’t understand is 
the blood-thirsty attitude she ascribes to 
these people. You never saw a more gentle 
lot than at the dance last night.” 

“When is this wedding coming off?” 
asked Arley. 

““T don’t know, but we can find out, ‘and 
also learn how she feels about it.” 

“There’s one crook among them,” an- 
nounced Arley emphatically, “and that’s 
the old lad I saw at the Wallace in New 
York. I saw him last night and he looked 
as 1f he-wanted to cut my throat.” 

There was a gentle knock at the door 
and Ross opened it. Without a word of 
greeting a little old man slipped in back- 
wards and quickly closed the door. 

“Tt’s Fairfield!” exclaimed Ross as their 
visitor turned to face them. 

-“ Fairfield, eh!” cried the old man in 
what was nothing less than a snarl. 
“Thanks for that slip, young gentleman. 
Now I am sure of my course.” 

“Where are you heading in?” demand- 
ed Arley belligerently as he arose from the 
edge of the bed where he had been sitting. 

“You have shown that yourself, or your 
“Tt. happens 
It is only 
in New York that I am known as Arold 
Fairfield. No one in Dareworld knows _ 
that I use the name.” 

“T see,” said Ross, 
you know—” 

“JT mean this!” interrupted Codner 
fiercely, I mean that I know who you are 
and why you came. I am not a fool, and 
I suspected that something like this might 
happen. But you can rest assured of one 
thing. ‘You'll never be able to report to 
your deceitful employers what you have 


“Vou mean that 


found. You will never leave here alive.” 


THE HIDDEN KINGDOM. 


Neither Ross nor Arley spoke, and Cod- 
‘ner, after glaring at them a moment, de- 
manded: 

“Why did you come? What made you 
think you could get in here and find out if 
I were telling the truth? How did you 
even know where Dareworld is? You and 
your employers think you are clever, but 
you'll get the measure of Adam Codner be- 
fore you have finished.” - 

The old man was working himself into a 
fury, and he shook a fist beneath Ross’s 
nose and danced before him. 

“Look here,” commanded Arley as he 
grasped Codner by the shoulder and shook 
him. ‘Calm down and talk sense. We 
don’t know what you are driving at.” 

“You know every word of it,” was the 
reply. ‘I told those fools in New York 
not to act until they heard from me. I 
told them it would take time to engineer 
the revolution. Why, there is no chance of 
success yet, and I must be sure that we 
will succeed before I give the signal.” 

“ So that’s it,” said Ross, as if he under- 
stood all that Codner meant. 

“ But it’s not all!” and again Codner 
shook his fists at them. “I’m through 
with your employers. I know where I can 
interest others, men I can trust, who will 
wait until I give the word. In the mean 
time, to keep our secret safe, to prevent the 
steal you planned, you will be treated as 
you deserve.” 

“You don’t think there can be a possi- 
bility that you are mistaken?” asked Ross. 

“T might if you had come alone, but the 
others one ””—and he pointed to Arley— 
“makes me certain. I remember his face. 
I know now that I saw him in that office 
in Wall Street. And then there is your use 
of my New York name.” 

“But the king—” Ross began. 

“ He'll never believe you if you tell him, 
and you will never have the opportunity to 
prove your charges.” 

Codner turned and walked to the door. 
As he placed one hand on the latch he 
turned and shook a finger at Ross and 
Arley. 

““That’s final!”? he exclaimed. 
try any of your American tricks. 
won't work in Dareworld.” 


“ Don’t 
They 
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He opened the door and went out, clos- 
ing it behind him. Ross sprang across the 
room and jerked at the latch. He was not 
going to permit any one to lock them in 
again, but he opened the door to see Cod- 
ner hurrying down the hall. 

For a moment the two stared at each 
other. 

“Do you get that, Arley?” Ross finally - 
demanded. ‘“ Do you see? That old crook 
is planning—” 

Another knock interrupted him and he 
opened the door to find Prince Acton 
standing in the corridor. ‘ 

“How do you do, gentlemen?” was his 
cordial greeting. “ May I come in?” 

“Certainly,” said Ross. “ We’re only 
half dressed, but, if you don’t mind—” 

“Not in the least. I heard you were. 
awake and I was anxious to see you. I'll 
tell you how it is.” 

He took a chair and faced them, and 
before he spoke again his smile vanished. 
He was a handsome young fellow, but his 
mouth was weak, his eyes not particularly 
keen, and his posture, despite his sudden 
Seriousness, was indolent. 

“In the first place,” he began, “I must 
warn you two chaps, put you on your 
guard. My reason is partly selfish, I guess. 
You see, £ want you to live, to continue as 
our guests, then become our fellow citi- 
zens.” 

Both Ross and Arley looked at him 
rather blankly and he hastened to explain. 

“Tl begin at the beginning,” he said. ~ 
“In 1719 the Hudson Bay Company sent 
two ships north from Fort Churchill along 
the western coast of Hudson Bay to ex- 
plore that country. The party, which was a 
large one, wintered at Marble Island, where 
the ships were crushed by the ice. 

“They waited a year, but no rescuing 
ships came. At the end of the second sum- 
mer one of the men, William Dare, or- 
ganized a party to go to the mainland and 
try to get back to Fort Churchill along the - 
coast. A few refused to accompany him, 
and they remained on Marble Island. It 
was afterward learned from the Eskimos 
that they starved to death in 1721. 

“The party, led by William Dare, was 
never heard of again, and it was believed 


‘that i too, died of starvation on Marble 
sland. As a matter of fact, their descend- 
ants still live. You saw five hundred of 
them last night, and I myself am a-direct 
descendent of William Dare.” 

~ “But—” Ress began in amazement. 
“But how did we keep the kingdom of 
Dareworld secret?” asked the prince. “ In 
this way. Never has, any one left Dare-- 
world for the outside world. Only a few 
times at first were there attempts to es- 
‘cape. From the beginning the punishment 
was made so drastic that even those who 
may have wished to see the world have 
spoesioacd their desire.” 

‘“ But—” and this time it was Arley who 
interrupted. 

_ He was about to ask how Codner had 
- made his kidnaping journey to New York 
when he realized the consequences of ad- 
‘mitting that he had ever seen the old man 
- before. 
“But how do we keep abreast of the 
times?” the prince continued, confident 
that he had supplied the question. “ When 
I said that no one had ever left Dareworld 
_ I meant that no one had ever gone away 
‘to live elsewhere. Periodically some one 
leaves, a trusted subject of his majesty, 
some one who goes out to gather informa- 
tion, details of new inventions that may 
be of use to us, books and magazines, the 
few things we ‘need, and ”—he paused a 
moment—“ new bl 

“ There are ‘siraye:: we have found, peo- 
ple who, for some reason, cannot keep pace 
‘with the world in which they live. They 
have ability, but they do not succeed. We 
seek these people, now a mechanic, now an 
_ electrician, now a textile worker, again a 
chemist, an agricultural expert, an instruc- 
‘tor from a university.” 

“We investigate, learn their family his- 
tory, and then, when we believe we are 
safe, suggest that they come to Dareworld, 
_ keeping the real facts secret, of course. 
We suggest that they come to a place 
where they can be leaders in their work, 
not followers, where they will not be the 
victims of the competition of modern life, 
re a competency is assured. 
very five years we bring in three or 
four such people, and seldom have our 
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agents made mistakes. All have become 
loyal and happy citizens of Dareworld.” — 

“Vou bring in women, too?” asked Ross 
casually. 

“Of course. We need not only the 
knowledge our recruits have, but we need 
new blood. You can see how, after nearly 
two hundred years, practically all of us 
are related. And the first women, of 
course, e all brought from England.” 

“But how do you keep in communica- 

tion with the outside world without being 
discovered?” asked Ross. 
' “Our agents leave in the winter, across 
the barren grounds. In the United States 
they begin their work, sometimes in Eng- 
land. There are always old sailing or whal- 
ing vessels which may be purchased cheap- 
ly. Once unloaded on the west coast of 
Hudson Bay they are scuttled. They sim- 
ply disappear.” 

“The crew!” exclaimed Ross. 

“We send out our own men.” 

“ But that costs a lot of money, buying 
a ship and using it only once,” said Arley. 

“Ves,” answered the prince indifferent- 
ly, “ but it is worth the money.” 

Whether he had purposely evaded the 
subject of the kingdom’s source of wealth, 
Ross and Arley could not determine, and 
they did not press - question. 

“So you can see,” continued Prince Ac- 
ton, “‘ why you must be careful. You will 
never be allowed to leave. If you do make 
an attempt and are caught, the penalty is 
death. Dareworld guards very well the 
secret of her existence.” 

“ But if we gave our word, took an oath 
that we would never tell?” asked Ross. 

“Ti would be useless even to suggest 
such a thing, and i must add that even an 
attempt to escape would not be successful. 
The precautions taken are complete, and 
there are hundreds of miles of unpeopled 
barren grounds all around us.” 

The prince watched the two men before 
him and, as he evidently had expected, he 
saw that his words had brought something 
other than consternation. 

“ And if we should decide to stay, agree 
to remain in Dareworld, what then?” asked 
Ross at last. 

ie Yoo. would - welcomed, ié &n Sure, : 
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but the vigilance of our citizens would 
never relax until you were too old and fee- 
ble to think of escape. You see, you are 
the first visitors to the kingdom since it 
was founded, in two hundred years, the 
first people from the outside who have dis- 


covered our existence. Being the first, 


trust would not come quickly.” 

Ross glanced at Arley, whose face was 
set grimly. He knew his friend was ready 
to fight, would be glad of the chance. 

“What do you say, Arley?” he asked. 

“Be calm and remember what I have 
told you,’’ advised the prince as the young 
American was about te declare his inten- 
tion of cutting his way through despite all 
Dareworld. 

“We won’t give our word on anything 
or even decide what we will do,” said Ross. 
“ Frankly, I don’t think either one of us 
cares to spend the rest of his life here.” 

“You would try to escape?” asked the 
prince with sudden eagerness. ‘“‘I have 
heard much of the daring and resourceful- 
ness of your people. I wonder.” 

Ross and Arley looked at him in amaze- 
ment, for his eagerness was so unexplain- 
able. 

“ Listen,” and Prince Acton moved his 
chair closer and spoke in.a whisper. “ You 
two agree to stay. Agree to remain here 
the rest of your lives. Wait a little while, 


a month, maybe a year. You can stand it 


that long. And then I will see that you 
escape, that your escape is certain. I am 
the heir to the throne, andI can doit. But 
there is one condition.” 

“What is that?” demanded Ross. 

“That you take me with you.” 

Before either of the astonished pair 
could comment there was a knock at the 
door. 

“ Not a word of this or you will not even 
have the chance to escape,” whispered the 
prince fiercely, and he sprang from his 
chair and opened the door. 

“How do you do, uncle!” he cried. 
“Come right in. I called to inquire as to 
the health of our guests and was just go- 
ing. Good afternoon, every one.” 

He slipped out and Ross and Arley arose 
to greet the king. 

“Good afternoon, gentlemen,” said his 


majesty as he shook hands cordially. “TI 
came to take you to breakfast, which has 
been kept waiting for you. But don’t 
hurry your dressing.” 

“IT am sorry we were so late,” apolo- 
gized Ross, “‘ but we were nearly exhausted 
when we arrived, and the festivities of last 
night about finished us. We wakened only 
a moment ago.” 

They slipped on their coats and followed 
the king down the stairs to a small dining- 
room. A table was set for three, much to 
Ross’s disappointment, for he had hoped 
that the princess would be present. 

“YT am breakfasting alone with you,” 
said the king as he sat down, “ because I 
wished to talk with you privately. In the 
first place, I wish to warn you.” 

He began, as had Prince Acton, with a 
brief history of Dareworld, and concluded 
with almost the identical caution. 

“You can see,” he said, ‘ what is ex- 
pected of you; what you must expect. [I 
am not pressing you for a decision, but I 
want you to understand the terms upon 
which you remain as our guests. I do not 
wish to give false impressions. 


‘““Y think,” continued his majesty after 


a moment, when neither Ross nor Arley 
had spoken, “ that there may be some in< 
ducement for you to remain. Two young 
men such as you could fit in very well in 
Dareworld. There is plenty for you to do, 
and Mr. Carr’s knowledge of mining would 
be valuable to us, and appropriately appre- 
ciated.” 

“Tt isn’t that!” exclaimed Ross. “ We 
have lived in a free country all our lives, 
and it doesn’t quite go down, this being 
held prisoner by any one.” 

“T can understand exactly how you 
might feel. But you can, I trust, see our 
position.” 

“ Perfectly,” said Ross. ‘I can under. 
stand why you should do this, but—” 

He hesitated and looked at Arley. 

“Don’t we even get a fighting chance?” 


demanded that young man indignantly. 


The king looked at them closely for a 
moment, : 
““My young friends,’ he said at last, 
“T am sorry that I have to do this. The 


procedure was laid down nearly two hun- 


fect. I dislike it. 


_ proached the table. 


= shall be unable to join you. 
ss ee in yout care. 
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dred years ago, but I am the first ruler of 


Dareworld who has had to put it into ef- 
It is actually revolting 
to me.’ 

He leoked at them almost pleadingly for 
a moment. 

“ But,” he begged, “ won’t you agree to 
stay, just for the present? Stay a while 
under the conditions I have outlined. 
Then, a year from now, perhaps within a 
month, I can offer you hope. I can’t ex- 
plain now, but please believe that I am sin- 
cere; that I will do what I can for you. I 


‘would promise your freedom now if I 


could, but please bear with me a little 
‘while, my friends.” 


CHAPTER VH. 
= _ THE TRUMP CARD, 


T the words which resembled so close- 
ly, in a way, those of the crown 
prince, both of his majesty’s guests 

stared at him in frank amazement. His 
tone, however, had been so conciliatory 
that neither Arley nor Ross could suspect 
him of duplicity. Before either could. ask 
for any assurance that this change would 
come, the door opened and the -Princess 
Helen entered. 

“Good morning,” she said as she ap- 
“Or perhaps I should 
say “ good afternoon,’ since I have come to 
tell you that afternoon tea will soon be 
served in my apartment.” 

“ Afternoon tea!” repeated Ross. ‘“ Why, 
we have just finished breakfast. We've 
turned the day around.” 

“Vou were tired,” reassured the prin- 
cess, “and father and I thought you should 
not be disturbed. A ball after your long 
journey was trying. We should not have 


asked it of you. But, you see, you are our 


first guests, and we are selfish. I thought 
that you might be interested. in our after- 
noon tea gatherings. All of the family who 
are not busy come in.” 

_ “JT am sorry, my dear,” interrupted the 
king as he looked at his watch, “but I 
I leave our 
Ses later I can 


He’ bowed and went out. 

“Poor father,” said the princess. “ His 
capa is troubling him. Something has 
been making it act up lately and he spends 
hours trying to find the cause of it.” 

As she spoke she turned toward the door 
through which she had come and the two 
men followed her. 

Ross restrained a gasp of astonishment 
with difficulty as she ushered them into her 
living-room. It was wholly in Keeping 
with its wilderness surroundings and yet 
there was about it such a richness of beauty 
that it might well be the apartment of a 
princess. 

More quick to sense the manner in which 
the effect had been obtained, Ross, after 
one quick glance around the room, realized 
that there was not an object which was not 
beautiful in outline and in workmanship. 
The Princess Helen saw his wonder. 

“You like my room?” she asked. “ It 
has been the gift of our people. Every one 
in Dareworld who could make a beautiful 
thing has done so for me. Perhaps you 
would be interested in looking at them. I 
should love to show them to you.” 

“Please do,” begged Ross. “I have_ 
seen beautiful things in the wilderness, and 
I have imagined a cabin as I should like it 
to be. But I had never imagined that the 
symbols of the-north country could be 
combined with such beauty. You have ar- _ 
tists, not artizans, in Dareworld.” 

“Tt has always been a belief of our peo- 
ple,” said the princess, “ that every one is 
happier when he works with his hands. 
Each of us has been taught to create. The 
rugs are the work of an old woman. I 
shall take you to See her sometime. All 
her designs are her own, and each has a 
name. Always they have worked into 
them the symbols of the country in which 
we live. That one is the spruce-tree, this 
the rocky shore of Hudson Bay. 

“The furniture is the work of John Aird. 
His father, who was a maker of furniture, 
taught him. But it is his own idea to have 
his product in keeping with the world about 
him in its simplicity, massiveness and 
beauty. - 

“ The electric-light fixtures are made by 
another. The draperies were woven by 


take you to visit all these people and to see 

~ them at their work. I deserve no credit for 
it all. It has been the gift of my friends.” 
“Don’t you think,” said Ross, “ that to 

_. you belongs the greatest credit? Few of us 
derive sufficient pleasure from the joy of 
SS creation alone, if our efforts are unappre- 
ss ¢iated. +=But you have responded to the 


them to go on, not only by your words, but 
because your apartment has made it pos- 
sible for them to know that their handi- 

- work weuld almiys: be in the company of a 
beautiful woman.’ 

From another man the words would-have 
been only a social compliment. But from 
Ross they were wholly impulsive, and the 
look which accompanied them was. unmis- 
takable. He had never said such a thing 
to a woman before, nor had he ever desired 
to say it. 

Eyer since his first out-of-door experi- 
ass ence he had rather avoided the opposite 
2 sex. He had felt something lacking both in 

the women of the wilderness and the wo- 
men of the cities. Those of the primitive 
places, while they commanded his respect 
because of their. physical prowess, had 
afronted him in their lack of the refine- 
ments of life. The women of his own world 
- had seemed to him both petty and para- 
S : sitical. 
SS It was not that Ross had set a higher 
standard than other men, But his heart 
had been warmed by the dream woman he 
would have as his mate. It was she who 
had deadened his interest in others. And 
it was she who had come alive when he had 
met the Princess Helen of Dareworld. 

In that moment at the ball when he had 
held her in his arms he had resolved to win 
her. Then he believed that he would be 
cautious and not frighten her away with 
his ardor. 

But the princess, mistress of a wilderness 
home such as he had dreamed of, the pa- 
ron of all the artists of the hidden king- 

_ dom, had routed all his plans and forced 
from him what had been nothing less than 

rank expression of his love. 

nly the a of = Cs a 


several different women. Some time I must 


beauty of their work, have encouraged 


_ was insatiable in his desire for 


‘that oe instinct See in ‘women, 
them safely over the crisis. : 
“You would both be interested, ue ae 
said as she walked to a cabinet, “in my 
collection of laces. It is the work I have — 
been most interested in, and I have done 
a great deal of it with several other women _ 
of Dareworld.” — 
She opened the door and laid the beni: = 
tiful things in their hands. Hand-tied filet, — 
exquisite thread laces, baby Irish, Mechlin, 
samples of all the loveliest laces in the ; 
world, she spread before them. : 

‘Here: too, the designs were of the north _ 
country. The spruce-tree, the suggestion 
of the rocks and the water and the-moss of — 
their world, all were worked out in a beauty 
and simplicity that held the two men dumb 
with wonder. = 

It was while they sak there that the — 
door opened and the crown prince walked — 
in. 

“Good afternoon,” he said as though the 
greeting were the first of the day. “How | 
do you feel after the ball? I see the prin- 
cess is showing off her curiosities. Trouble = 
with us all is that we think everything up 
here is wonderful because we never saw 
anything else.” = 

Ross was upon the point of voicing an 
indignant protest because of this ungra- _ 
cious criticism of their hostess when the : 
peices intervened. = 

“My cousin does not mean that as it 
sounds,” she said. “I am afraid that 
Dareworld gets on his nerves occasionally, 
and he cannot bear to see these eternal de- 
signs of spruce-trees and rocks and water.- 
But we must have tea at once. All men are — 
cross when they are hungry.” 

“Where is Edna?” asked the prince. 

“She should be here soon. Probably. is< 
resting from last night. Why don’t Eee 
look for her?” 

The alacrity with which the prince met 
this suggestion showed most plainly to the 
watching Arley where his interest lay. In- 
a few minutes he returned with Edna West. 

The next half-hour was difficult for Ar-_ 
ley. Ross realized his friend’s position and — 
did his best to relieve him in the conversa- 
tion. This was not hard, for the prince 
etails ¢ 
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the world outside and jubilant in his plans 
to be able at last to introduce some life in 
Dareworld. 

Denied the privilege of visiting New 
York, he seemed determined to bring as 
much of the city to his kingdom as possi- 
ble. Ross found himself rushed from one 
plan to another. Dances with only the lat- 
est steps permitted, a restaurant, cabaret, 
€ven an automobile, all shared in the ex- 
cited projects. Only the appearance of the 
afternoon tea saved Ross from the neces- 
sity of giving instruction in the one step. 

The service of the tea with its muffins 
and marmalade was so typically English 
that Ross could hardly believe that he was 
sharing it with a princess in a hidden king- 
dom in the barren grounds. He even recog- 
nized the china as Royal Doulton in its 
flat tone and solid pattern, but here, ‘too, 
the designs were of the forest. The Prin- 
cess Eelen saw his interest in it. 

“The china was made by the son of a 
man who once made Royal Doulton in Eng- 
land,” she explained. “ But I think these 
patterns are far more beautiful. To me he 
has worked in all the most attractive of the 
wilderness symbols.” 

The princess turned to pour another cup 
of tea for Arley and Ross looked up to find 
the clear eyes of Edna West upon him. 
There was a warning and-a request in them 
which he found disconcerting. But before 
he could cross the room to her, Prince Ac- 
ton claimed her attention with such an air 
of proprietorship that Arley, always watch- 
ing, found it difficult to restrain himself. 

Ross, knowing that his friend’s greatest 
gift lay in efficient action rather than di- 
plomacy, and fearing lest an outbreak by 
Arley might defeat any plan they might 
make, was upon the point of an abrupt de- 
parture when King Hubert relieved the sit- 
uation by fulfilling his earlier promise to 
look in. 

“T am so sorry,” said his majesty as he 
took the cup of tea his daughter poured for 
him, “that I was forced to be late. But 
you know an engine driver’s time is not his 
‘own when his engine is not conducting it+ 
self properly.” 

“Perhaps Arley can help you,” suggest- 
ed Ross. “I have never yet found him 
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wanting where practical aid could remedy 
the trouble.” - 

“Later I shall call upon him,” answered 
the king. “ Just now it is working all right. 
In the mean time I am sure these people 
would enjoy hearing the story of the time 
his locomotive led him to gold.” 

The suggestion was what was needed to 
supply Arley with a topic of conversation 
and to enable him to take his brooding eyes 
from Edna West. He launched into the - 
story with the graphic detail and pictur- 
esque humor which only he could impart 
to any tale. He was so engrossed in his 
narrative he did not realize that the door 
had opened until he saw that every one 
was looking at the malevolent face of Adam 
Codner. Behind Codner stood another 
man. 

Arley stopped in the middle of a sentence 
and beth he and Ross braced themselves 
for what they knew would be some blow at 
their liberty. 

“1 beg your pardon, princess,’ Codner 
began in a voice which shook with vindic- 
tive triumph, “but a matter has come to 
my notice which it is my duty to bring to 
the king at once. I would not be true to 
Dareworid should I delay. 

“You may remember,” he continued as 
he turned to King Hubert, “ that my sus- 
picions were aroused when these two stran- 
gers appeared, No one wanders without 
purpose through the barren grounds in 
winter. i did not press the matter with 
you because I could not be sure. They 
told us that they had come straight to the 
city. They feigned surprise upon finding 
that they had reached Dareworld; that 
they had found a community of people in 
this wilderness. 

“Now I know, your majesty, that they 
lied. They are, instead, enemies of our 
people. Before they ever appeared here 
they had probed our secret. Instead of 
being the peaceful guests they have pre- 
tended to be, they are spies who have visit- 
ed our mine, who are even now planning to 
wrest it from us, to steal from us our only 
means of livelihood, to rob Dareworld of 
the only industry that makes its existence 
possible.” 

He stopped suddenly, aware of the dra- 


_ matic value of his accusations. 

ment there was only a stunned silence. 
Then the princess sprang to her feet. Her 
eyes shone with an anger no one had ever 

seen her display before. 

“Ts this the courtesy of Dareworld?” 

_ she demanded. “Is this the way we have 
been taught to receive wanderers from the 
barren grounds? For shame, Adam Cod- 
ner! What do these gentlemen want of 
our gold? Better that it all be lost than 
that we be guilty of such suspicion and 
hatred.” 

“ ¥ knew at the ball last night,” answered 
-Codner, “that they were fast worming 
their way into the confidence and the a 
ing of our young people. And I knew that 
if i wéduld save Dareworld I must act 
quickly.. I have said nothimg except what 
I know to be true. They cannot deny it 
in the face of the proof L have to offer.” | 

He turned suddenly and, taking a rifle 
cartridge from his companion’s hand, laid 
it before the king. 

“Phat cartridge,” he continued gloat- 
ingly, “ will not fit any rifle ever owned in 
Dareworld. It was found by Herbert 
Shackell, here, under one of the bunks in 
the sleeping camp at the mine. If you 
doubt my word, ask these men to produce 

- their rifles. And if you wish confirmation 
of my story, ask the man who found the 
cartridge, and whom I have brought to an- 
swer your questions.” 

Instantly Ross was.on his feet. — ~ 
“Your majesty,” he said, “there is no 
need to send for our rifles. I will confirm 

’ Mr. Codner’s statement that the cartridge 
= fits mine. I will admit, too, that we were 
— both at the mine. It was the mine which 

a saved our lives. I fell against the door of 
one of the buildings, exhausted from cold 
and hunger. The fire and the food we 
= found there revived us and told us that we 
os should find people in a wilderness where 
we expected to see no one. 

“Our only mistake was in not telling 
you at once that we knew of the mine, 
But I am sure that you will understand 
whea you consider our position. We knew 
nothing about you, whether you would be 
friendly or otherwise. We had inadver- 
tently ae a ied Secret, had 


For a -mo- 


glittered with hatred, “that I will believe — 


of your people, do not allow yourself to. be 


aes ag a mine in a country where 
one in the outside world suspected 
presence of minerals. Had you known we 
were there it might have led you to con- 
sider us dangerous. And because we could 
not afford to place ourselves in that Posie 
tion we kept silent.” : 

Ross looked at the king with unilinching 
eyes. 

But before his majesty could answer 
him, however, he was forestalled by the 
impassioned denunciation of Adam Cod- 
ner. 
“Do you think,” demanded the old man — 
as he shook his fist at Ross. and his eyes 


such a story? You may win some belief in - 
Dareworld,- where the people have been — 
made too. trusting, too credulous, by their 
isolation. 

“But remember, you miserable spies, 
that it is with Adam Codner, not Dare- — 
world, you have to deal. I shall protect — 
our interests. Your. majesty, for the sake 


misled and gulled by such a story. I de-— 
mand that you do your duty to the people 
who trust you and put these spies in the 
place where they belong, the prison of | 
Dareworld.” Ses 
“Ts it not strange,” the cool voice of the — 
Princess Helen broke in upon his passion- 
ate outburst, “that Adam Codner should — 
display such anger and such feeling con- 
ceming the disposition of these gentlemen — 
whom he calls enemies? Such Seived is 
not becoming toward a political prisoner.” 
There was something so baiting in the 
remark Ross felt that the princess believed 
in him, that she resented with all the 
loyalty of a vigorous faith the accusations. 
of the eld man. But before he could even 
express his gratitude with his eyes the king : 
began to speak, : 
“ ¥ will not say,” he began slowly, “that — 
I doubt your word. Your story could be 
true. But as Mr. Codner, who, I believe,” 
has only the interests of Dareworld at 
heart, has said, I owe it to my people not 
to be too trusting, not to jeopardize their 
interests because of a personal feeling: — 
And: $0, gentlemen, I a have t 
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can be sifted, until the truth of your story 
can be fully established.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE MIDNIGHT VISIT. 


£ OU can call this-a peaceful bunch if 
you want to,” said Arley when the 
door of their room in the Dare- 
world prison had been locked and they 
were alone, “ but they wouldn’t think any 
more of putting a fellow out of the way 
than a rabbit.” 

Ross did not answer. He had been walk- 
ing about the room, examining it curiously. 

“At least,” he finally said, “they try to 
make things easy for any one they don’t 
happen to want around. Look at this 
place. You’d never imagine it was a cell.” 

There were bars at the two large win- 
dows, but the room was built of wood, not 
Stone, there was a fur rug on the floor, and 
in addition to a large double bed there was 
‘a table with several books upon it, a con- 
necting bathroom and a stove. 

“Td rather take a chance with the 
Northwest Mounted,” grumbled Arley. 
“Tf you got away from them you would 
have a chance. Here you’re safer in jail 
than anywhere else. At least that old cod- 
fish can’t get us.” 

“ He certainly has us fixed for the pres- 
ent,” said Ross. “It’s bad, because the 
king takes his word without question. Ive 
been thinkirig about it ever since he sprang 
that cartridge business. We never had our 


rifles or cartridges in the sleeping camp. 


The only time we cleaned them or had 
them out was once in the cook camp. But 
it wouldn't have done any good to say that. 
It would only have weakened our case. So 
I admitted at once that the cartridge be- 
longed to us.” 

“Then,” concluded Arley quickly, “ that 
old crook has gone to our rooms, stolen a 
cartridge and planted it. Shackell is his 
tool.” 

“ But it all means,” added Ross, “ that 
Codner is planning some crookedness and 
is afraid that we will spoil his little game. 
He thinks he has put us out of the running, 
and it looks as though he had.” 
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“ Oh, it’s not so bad as that,” said Arley. 
“We'll find out his little garne and then 
we'll put the king wise and get in strong 
with him. For that matter, we both know 
what his game is right now, but after the 
way the king took the old crook’s word 
for everything to-night, we can’t do a thing 
until we have better proof. What he’s done 
is this: Down in New York he offered to 
sell out this little kingdom, mines and 
everything else. He plans to start a revo- 
lution, do away with the king, and just 
naturally bust up the place.” 

“ That’s what he meant when he told us 
it wasn’t time for the revolution, that we 
were in too big a hurry,” interrupted Ross. 

“Sure. He thinks we are hired by these 
New Yorkers he’s been talking to and that — 
we've come up to see if he is telling the 
truth. He saw me in the Wallace and re- 
members my face, but he got the place. 
where he saw me mixed. And what cinches 
it that we’ve hit on his little scheme 
is that map I found in his room in the 
hotel. He-drew that, and he was going to 
show it if he thought he could trust the 
men he was dickering with. Remember 
how he had those places marked ‘ good 
prospects?’ ” . 

“ And we have that map,” said Ross. 

“ But it’s not enough. Then there’s the 
prince. What do you suppose he meant 
by telling us that he’d see we got out all 
right, providing we took him with us? ” 

“And we found out that some of the 
miners are high grading.” 

“And the king has his own little game up 
his sleeve. I tell you what, Ross, things 
aren’t quite so peaceful and lovely as they 
seem on the surface. There is a lot doing 
in this place, and it’s up to us to find out 
what it is. Then we can trade information 
and maybe save our own necks.” 

“There is one man I would trust from 
what I have seen of them so far,’’said Ross. 

“T know. You mean the king. He’s on 
the square, that old fellow, all right, but 
he’s too simple, Ross. Codner or the 
prince could fool him easy on any proposi- 
tion. And [ll bet they’re both working 
together against the old boy. Between you 
and me, I think they’ll beat him, and it’s 
up to us to be on the winning side.” 


prince’s proposition? ” 

_ “First chance. You can see he’s crazy 
to get out of this place. No more Dare- 
world for him: He wants to smell the 
smoke and see the lights. Hé’d a darn 
sight sooner be scattering some of their 
gold along Broadway than lording it over 
this unheard- of place.” 

“ He has all the makings of a sport, all 
right, but why, if he and Codner are in 
together, should one threaten us and the 
other offer us a chance? ” 


* “That’s just another thing we’ve got - 


to find out,” said Arley. “And I’m for 
joining in with the prince. He wants to get 
out, and he needs us to help him. He 
gave everything away when he came to our 
room. That’s one thing about these people, 
all except Codner. They’re like children. 
Tf we join in with the prince and run his 
game for him we'll fool all of them and 
get away.” 

“But Miss West? ” 

“ That’s one condition we’ll make. She’s 
to go with us. She’s to go back te New 
York. After she gets there, and the prince 
and me, too, then it’s up to the best man.” 

Ross did not comment but continued to 
pace the floor. Arley added further argu- 
ments as to why they should cast their 
lot with Price Acton, but when his friend 
finally stopped ‘before him it was to say: 

“Maybe you're right, Arley. Maybe 


they can start a revolution and get away’ 


with it. But I’m going to stick to the 
king. His game is on the square at least, 
and it’s the kind of a game you and I 
want to play. And with what we know, 
and what we can do to Codner, we will beat 
the other outfit.” 
~ Arley looked at Ross closely but he did 
“not speak. 

“Oh, I know what you’re thinking, all 
right. You think it’s because he’s her 
father. But that isn’t all, Arley. I like 
the old fellow. He’s simple and. he’s sin- 
cere, and he’s a fine old chap, Even if he 
did throw us in jail he did it because he 
== believed it to be the right thing. But if 
we play square with him, and help him in 


“You mean we: ought to take up the 


= hatever = and Prince Acton do, 


_ “But how is that going to get us out? 
“J don’t know. May be it” woul 
though I would trust the king’s generosity 
and sense of fair play. But the point 
this, Arley. If Codner puts his plan 
through, whatever it is, you can rest as- 
sured that it is something that is going to 
betray the people of Dareworld. He’d do — 
it, and Prince Acton would do it, and after 
seeing that crowd of happy, contented 
people at the ball, after hearing what little 
we have of the way they live: and work, 
I can’t imagine a worse crime than busting 
up this hidden kingdom. It would mean — 
that five hundred people would be thrown _ 
out into a strange world, that. their hap- _ 
piness would end. Just that alone would | 
prevent my ever agreeing to any plan pro- 

posed by Codner or Acton.” 

“At that, Codner hasn’t shown any aa = 
that we should go in with him,” laughed — 
Arley. “ He sure seems to hate us:2 : 

It was only his way of agreeing with 
Ross. The mere fact that the king’s posi- — 
tion was the right one, the square one, set- — 

«tled it for him, once the point was called to. 
his attention. = 

“But,” he continued, “ we’d have a gay — 
time with the prince.” = 

“He certainly is crazy to see Broad- — 
way,” agreed Ross. : 

“He did? Do you know what he asked 
me at the dance last night? Wanted to — 
know if I could play poker, and when I said 
yes he was crazy:to learn. He said there 
never had been any gambling in Dareworld, 
though they had cards, and I’m booked to. 
teach him draw.” 

“ Do it! ” Ross exclaimed. “If we get 
out of here it’s a chance for you to learn” 
what his game is, whether he is in with 
Codner or has a little scheme of his own 
to break away from Dareworld. Do it, 
Arley. Play with him. You can become 
friendly in a short time and we’ll know 
whether he is merely planning to get out or 
whether he has anything to do with this” 
revolution Codner spoke of.” 

For several hours they went over the 
strange situation, se ic om every. 
= i 
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“They don’t intend to let us stay alone 
long,” laughed Arley. ‘“‘ Someone is com- 
ing in all the time.” 

The prison was not large and from indi- 
cations had seldom been occupied. Ross 
and Arley had been led down a short hall 
which had two rooms on each side, rooms 
evidently similar to the one they occupied. 
There had been no guard. 

As they waited they heard the outer 
door opened softly and then closed, but 
there was no sound of steps in the corridor. 

“Codner! ”’ whispered Ross. ‘‘ He said 
he wouldn’t give us a chance. So long as 
we are alive he knows there is danger to 
his scheme. It’s late and everyone must 
be asleep. It’s his chance.” 

As he spoke he tip-toed to the stove 
and picked up the heavy iron poker which 
lay beneath it. Arley at the same time 
grasped the back of a small but heavy 
chair and, one on either side, they waited at 
the door. ¢ 

Still there was no sound in the corridor 
outside. Both men waited, their impro- 
vised weapons raised. The door would 
swing toward them when opened. 

A gentle knock sounded outside their 
room. Ross and Arley looked at each other 
and nodded. 

“Come in! ” called Ross, and they held 
their weapons ready to strike. 

A key was put in the lock and turned. 

Ross, pressing against the wall, his 
poker raised above his head, lifted himself 
upon his toes, every nerve and muscle tense. 

The door swung open slightly. He 
caught a glimpse of a face. 

“Princess! ”’ he cried in a low voice as 
he sprang back. 

Before either he or Arley could lower 
their weapons the door was pushed open 
and the Princess Helen entered. As she 
saw the uplifted poker and chair she 
stepped backward. 

“Vou wouldn’t kill a citizen of Dare- 
world! ” she cried, half in anger, half in 
consternation. 

“We would defend ourselves, princess,” 
answered Ross. 

“Defend yourselves! From whom?” 

““Codner,” answered Arley quickly,, 
though Ross had tried to warn him. 
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“Adam Codner! But he would not harm 
anyone.” 

“ He’s told us that we are to be killed,” 
replied Arley, despite Ross’s frown, “ and 
we didn’t intend to let him and his gang 
come in here and do it without a fight.” 

“But that is nonsense. He has always 
been a gentle old man, next to my father 
the most influential person in Dareworld. 
And, besides, he has no right to threaten 
you.” 

“He came to our room in the palace be- 
fore we were up this afternoon,” said Ross, 
taking the conversation in hand now that 
Arley had made known their position. 
“He seems to think he saw Mr. Carr in 
New York and believes we have followed 
him here for some reason. He accuses us 
of being spies, and his discovery of the 
fact that we were at the mine has confirmed 
his belief.” 

“ But he cannot kill you! ” declared the 
princess. “He has no right! Not even 
my father can condemn a man to death. 
The laws of Dareworld guarantee everyone 
a fair trial.” 

“T don’t think he intended to do it legal- 
ly,” said Ross, and immediately he reget- 
ted his statement. 

“But he wouldn’t murder you! ” she 
cried. “There has never been a murder 
in Dareworld.” : 

“Perhaps we are mistaken,” Ross 
hastened to say. ‘ But, princess, what are 
you doing here? You must leave at once 
before someone finds you.” 

For the first time she was confused. She 
looked at the floor, her beautiful face was 
flushed, and, though her lips opened, no 
words came. 

Arley, alert to the possible situation, 
quickly stepped forward. 

“Tf you want to speak to my friend 
alone,” he said, “ I'll go outside and watch. 
Then, if anyone comes, I can tell you in 
time.” 5 

He was rewarded instantly by a smile 
and as he slipped out into the corridor the 
princess shut the door. 

“Won't you be seated? ” he asked as he 
placed a chair. 

“No,” she answered quickly. 
isn’t time. You must hurry.” 


“ There 


stand.” 

“You must hurry,” she repeated. “ Get 
away from Dareworld. A storm is on. 
Your tracks will be covered, and you can 
have six or eight hours start.” 

“* You mean,” he demanded as he Stepped. 
closer, ‘that you have come here, taken 
these tisks, to set us free? ” 

She nodded. ~Her face was pale, but 
there was a light in her eyes which dazzled 
Ross, robbed him of the power to think. 

“Outside there is pemmican, robes, your 
two rifles, a small sledge,” she said at last. 
“Travel straight southeast and you will 
strike the coast above Fort Churchill. It 
ds less than four. hundred miles, and you 
can reach it.” 

- “But why? ” cried Ross. 
do this? ” 

She did not speak, put the answer was 
in her eyes. 
it, may not have known that he saw. 

_ “ Princess, my princess,”’ Ross whispered 
~ huskily. 

Unconsciously he stepped forward, held 

~ out his arms, and unconsciously she swayed 
‘toward him. He kissed her hair, then her 
forehead, and when he reached her lips they 
were waiting for him. 

“My princess,” Ross repeated in a 
whisper. “ My dream girl. My own.” 

“And you are my knight! ” she cried in 

a low voice. “Oh, I am so glad you came, 
so glad you have brought this into my 
life. It will be my memory to the end. 
But,” and she tore herself from his arms 
and turned toward the door, “ you must 
hurry. Every minute counts, for they will 
search far and wide in the morning.” 

. Ross was dazed for a moment by her 
words. He had forgotten why she had 
come, had forgotten Codner, had forgotten 
even that he was in Dareworld. Then he 
sprang forward and grasped her hands. 

'“TVisten,” he whispered. “TI will go, but 
only if you go with me. You cannot stay 
_ there. 
the beautiful world outside. 
come. I'll drag you on the sledge every 
foot of the way to Churchill, And you 
will be my princess down there, my Ee, 
1€, We will start.” : 


“ Why do you 


=e But,” he stammered, “] don’t under- 


She may have tried to hide. 


It’s a crime to keep you, with all _ 
You must 


for the sole purpose of finding Edna 


- He went ae the dost, half earryin 
her with him. At first she went. willingly, 
but as he laid his hand on the latch sae 
tore herself free. es 

“No,” she said firmly, “it cannot be. 
It must not. Were I anyone else, were I 
only a citizen of Dareworld, I would go, 
I would go anywhere with you. But 
am not. I am the daughter of the king. 
It was our family that founded Dareworld, 
It was our family that has kept it together, 
that is still responsible for the happiness 
of its people. My father needs me. The 
people need me. It is not for me to decide. 
I cannot.” 

“Dearest,” said Ross firmly as he drew 
her to him, “ you must come. You must 
not be buried here. The world is too bi 
too free, too beautiful. You deserve haj 
piness. ‘You must have it.” : 

“TY could never be happy if I sud for = 
my happiness with that of five hundred 
people,” she answered. “ Please don’t say — 
any more. It can’t be! It can’t be! ” 

“Very well,” said Ross simply, “I will — 
stay.” Se 

Instantly she was aflame with protest. 

“No! No! You must go! You donot — 
know what it means to stay. You don’t 
know all. I haven’t told you. No one has, — 
It is death, death if you remain in Dare-— 
world. For my sake, dearest, go now while 
there is time.” 

“J will not,” declared Ross. “I am 
not going to run away and leave you. If 
there is danger for me there is danger for 
you. Perhaps you have not told me every- 
thing, but neither have I told you what I 
have learned since I came to Dareworld. 
There is danger to you, to your fatlesy to 
‘Dareworld itself.” 

She drew back in terror, with what ae 
believed was loathing. = 

“Do you mean,” she demanded in a 
whisper, “that Adam Codner was right, 
that you are a spy, that Dareworld’s secret 
has become known, that the cee worl 
is coming in? ” : 

For the first time since he had lag 
the hidden kingdom Ross realized that h 
was, to a certain extent, a spy, that he 
Arley had gone into the barren groun 


z 


Perhaps this thought was conveyed to the 


Princess Helen by his eyes, for she took 
another step backward. 

“T am not_a spy!” he declared. “TI 
never heard of Dareworld, and now that 
J have stumbled upon it I will never speak 
of it should I escape. No harm will ever 
come to this kingdom through me. I 
promise that.” 

“ Forgive me! ” cried the princess. ‘“ But 
won’t you please go while there is time? 
For my sake? ” 
= “No, I will not. I don’t want to go.” 
-.“But if you stay! I am afraid, afraid 
for you. It would kill me if you remained 
and anything happened. And there is great 
danger. I said that Adam Codner was next 
to my father, the most influential man in 
Dareworld. His counsel “is respected by 
everyone. He has been our trusted agent 
to the outside world, and has accomplished 
wonders. There has never been a word 


against him until tonight. 


“But,” and the princess stepped closer 
and looked up into Ross Burton’s face, 
“please go. I don’t know what it is. It 
is only something I feel when in his pres- 
ence. I have never spoken even to my 
father. 

“But I am afraid of Adam Codner, not 
of what he might do to me but of what 
he might do to Dareworld. I don’t know 
what it is. Only the intuition of a woman 
tells me of it, but I am confident he is 
false, deceitful. 

“And you, dearest, you, I feel, are to 
be his first victim. I saw it when he faced 
you there in my rooms this afternoon. He 
hates you as I never knew a man could 
hate.” 

“But he hasn’t frightened me,” inter- 
rupted Ross quickly. “I want only a fair 
chance with him. In fact, if I am given 
time, a day or two, outside this prison, I 
féel sure that I can—.” 

The door was opened suddenly and Arley 
hurried into the room. 

“ Quick! ” he whispered. “ Someone is 
‘coming. He’s at the door now.” 

The face of the Princess Helen went 
white. 

“What have I done? ” she whispered. 
““ Here,” said Ross as he took her hand. 
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“Into the bathroom! You may not be 
seen.” 

“ But the sledge and the food outside the 
door! ” she answered. ‘No. Whoever it 
is, I will stay. My reason for coming is 
just. I am not afraid.” 

She drew herself up proudly beside Ross 
and faced the door. Steps sounded in the 
corridor. Someone knocked on the door 
and at the same time pushed it open. 

“ Father! ” cried the girl. 


CHAPTER IX, 
FATHER AND KING. 


7, (NG HUBERT stood in the doorway 
looking at the three young people be- 
fore him. He stared as if he did not 

believe. His lips moved but no sound came, 
and he moistened them with his tongue. 

Neither Ross nor Arley spoke. They 
could not, so great had been the surprise. 
The Princess Helen seemed to have been 
numbed by the shock. She had been pre- 
pared for Codner, for anyone except her 
father. 

But she was the first to recover, and her 
first act was to step to the side of Ross 
Burton and take his hand in hers. 

“This is why I came, father,” she said 
simply. “I had to come. And you must 
know what I intended to do, if you saw the 
sledge outside.” 

Though the king did not speak, the ex- 
pression of pain and amazement left his 
face. The light of kindliness and -gentle- 
ness so habitual to him returned to his 
eyes, but with it were mingled compassion, 
sadness and despair. 

“Father, you understand? ” asked the 
princess anxiously. 

“Yes, my dear, I understand, under- 
stand only too well,’ he answered. “It 
has come, the thing I have always dreaded, 
the thing that was inevitable as a result of 
our seculsion, For your sake, my child, lam 
inexpressibly glad. The mere fact this has 
come to you so suddenly only makes me 
know it is great, deep, lasting. I can only 
ask both of you to bear with me, to help 
me find the best way out.” 

With a glad little cry the Princess Helen 
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ran to him and threw her arms about his 
neck. 

“You are the dearest, dearest man in all 
the world,” she whispered, “‘ and dearest of 
all because you understand, because you 
trusted me.” 

The king smiled over her shoulder and 
patted her back. Then he looked up to 
find Ross coming toward him. 

“Thank you, sir,” was all the young 
man could say as he held out his hand. 

“And I would trust you, too,” said his 
majesty as he gripped it. “ I knew I could 
from the beginning. We are an honest, 
trusting people here in Dareworld, my boy, 
and perhaps we have learned to recognize 
those qualities instantly in others.” 

Ross found his eyes were moist. A great 
emotion gripped his heart. He had never 
known his own father, and ever since his 
first interview with the king he had been 
attracted more and more by the sweet, 
kindly nature of the man. From the first 
he had believed in him, and now that he 
saw their fortunes were so closely linked 
the quick affection engulfed him. 

“Thank you, sir,” he repeated. “ Please 
understand that anything I can do will be 
done gladly. I am at your service, al- 
ways.” 

“ Now, my dear,” said his majesty as he 
held his daughter away from him and 
looked at her, “you must run home. I 
will take care of the things you brought, 
and I will be home soon myself. Now I 
must have a word with Ross.” 

“And everything will be all 
father?” she asked anxiously. 

“ Everything,” he said with a smile. 

“ But Adam Codner! I—TI am afraid of 
him, father.” 

“ Nonsense, little girl. Adam has only 
the interests of Dareworld at heart. He is 
overzealous, that is all. JI am sure I can 
handle him in this affair.” 

“ But he hates Ross and Mr. Carr; hates 
them! I saw it in his eyes when he ac- 
cused them this afternoon.” 

“You mistook his zeal for hatred, my 
dear. But run along, now, before some one 
sees you.” 


right, 


The Princess Helen turned, smiled at- 


- Ross,-and went out of the door. 
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“Let us be seated,” said the king when 
whe and Ross and Arley were alone. “I 
want to speak to Ross, but you are friends 
and it is well that you should both be here. 

“Tn the first place, my boy, I want you 
to understand perfectly the results of what 
has happened to-night. You and the only 
child of the King of Dareworld, a hidden 
kingdom, have declared their love. I be- 
lieve it is a great love, as I said, for it has 
been so sudden and so overwhelming. You, 
of course, are not of royal blood,-but that 
is unimportant and will be considered later. 

“ But first let us begin at the beginning. 
I came here to-night for a purpose. Ever 
since the accusations made against you this 
afternoon by Adam Codner I have been 
troubled. J did not want to believe them. 
I did want to believe in you. And I came 
to ask you for the truth.” 

As he had been when the Princess Helen 
had aske:l him if he were a spy, Ross was 
again confronted with the question of his 
honesty in declaring that he was not. The 
naive method of the king, so powerful be- 
cause of its directness and its trust, added 
to his perplexity. 

Moreover, he. did not feel that he could 
tell the king- of Edna West, or even of 
Adam Codner. He must be more sure of 
several things first. 

But he knew that he was not a spy at 
heart; that he had not come to harm Dare- 
world or its people. 

“ The truth is this,” he answered. “ We 
never heard of Dareworld. We never sus- 
pected the existence of such a place. We 
have no designs on the kingdom, no desire 
or plan to bring harm to it or its people. 

“As for our remaining silent about hav- 
ing been at the mine, the reason is simple. 
We did not know what we had found, what 
this community was like. Because the out- 
side world did not know anything of gold 
in this country we knew the mine was. be- 
ing kept secret. We did not know what 
our discovery of it might mean. We sim- 
ply thought it better to play safe; to keep 
quiet until we understood the situation 
better. . 

“What we really expected to find was a 
group ‘of men only—men who would be 
desperate, who would act quickly if they 


-did—a happy, prosperous people.” 
_ “J believe you, my boy,” said the king 
quickly. “TI believe you, and I know I 
can trust both of you. I am satisfied on 
‘that point. Now, in view of what has hap- 
pened here to-night, there are several 
things of which I must tell you. 
_ “Jn the first place, rulers of Dareworld 
have always been men. Always there has 
been a male heir until the queen died when 
‘Helen was a little girl. There is no refer- 
ence in the constitution to the matter, but, 
because we have always had kings, it was 
assumed that we always would; that Acton 
would succeed me to the throne. I was 
content to permit this impression. 
“But for the last two or three years I 
have been worrying. Frankly, I am not 
S ‘satisfied that Acton will:make a good ruler. 
Rather, I am sure that he will not. He is 
not serious enough. He does not do his 
share of the work. He is always talking of 
livelier times, of sports, more dances, 
things of that sort. He has even criticized 
our methods, the yery things which have 
- Insured our prosperity, which have made 
__ our people contented. 
“Tn the brief time I have been in 1 this 
_ room a plan has occurred to me. Iam go- 
ing to do this. I am going before the peo- 
ple and tell them why I do not wish to have 
cton succeed me. I am going to point 
out that there is nothing which will pre- 
vent Helen taking the throne upon my 
death. And I am going to tell them that, 
with’ Helen. as queen, with you as the 
-queen’s consort, prosperity and content- 
ment are assured to the people of Dare- 
world.” 
Ross stared in amazement at the king, 
believing for the moment that his majesty 
thad lost his reason. 
“Do not be surprised, my boy,” said 
King Hubert quickly. “I have not lost 
my sense of proportion up here in this iso- 
lated place. I know we are an infinitesimal 
of the great world. I know that I am 
<ing of Dareworld only because an ances- 
or appened to find this place and estab- 
sh this kingdom. I am perfectly aware 
at, since Seal: ‘was founded, aoe 


_ as he sprang to his feet. 


has been a great change in the outside 
world; that in the most advanced coun- 
tries idngs and emperors are such in name 
only; that the people rule themselves. 

“T can’t tell you now all that I have 
thought, partly planned. Nor would it be 
fair to you to permit you to believe that I 
am sure of success in making you the fu- 


ture King-of Dareworld. That must de- 


pend upon circumstances which I cannot 
explain to you now, upon the outcome of = 
certain hopes and fears which I alone hold. = 
Events may be very different, may follow 
the lines I had in mind when you break- 
fasted with me. ; 

“But I can say now,” and the king 
leaned forward pleadingly, “that I will 
need you in any outcome, boy—need = 


advice and your aid.” 


“ You can have it, ‘what little I can give,” 
responded Ross quickly. 

“ And Helen,” continued the king. “ You 
will not ask her to leave with you?” 

“YT did ask that, but she refused—re- 
fused to leave you.” : 

“And that of which I have just spoken?” 

‘Ross hesitated. He was in love, dazzled 
by love. For the moment the thought-of 
life there in the happy community with the 
Princess Helen intoxicated him. But he 
was blessed with much good sense and with 
a head that cleared quickly. 

“Your majesty,’ he began, “I do not 
know what to say. The prospect is allur- 
ing, but, somehow, I cannot accept it, not 
now at least. I have always lived in#a free 
country. My ancestors helped make it 
free. I have been brought up with a dis- 
like for all things which savor of kings and 
emperors. It would be hard for me to be 
the subject of a king, and it would be im- 
possible for me to become the ruler of a 
kingdom. 

“ But this is all so unexpected. I don’t 
know. There is much to be thought of, 
much to be discussed. Why not leave it 
open now, open with the understanding 
that we are to make no attempt to escape; 
that we will remain in Dareworld, prisoners _ 
or guests, until a were has been : 
reached?” : 

“ Right, my boy, right!” = the king 
“ Remain here to- 
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night, and to-morrow you will be free; will 
again become our guests. Forgive me for 
this, but you understand how it was. Adam 
Codner is one of our leaders, perhaps our 
most able citizen. I could not but act 
upon his advice.” 

“TY understand perfectly,” answered 
Ross. ‘“ And, sir, I hope to be able to serve 
you better than you know.” 

His majesty looked at him quickly, start- 
ed to speak, and then turned toward the 
door. Before he reached it, however, he 
stopped, stared at the floor a moment, and 
then glanced up at Ross. 

“J think I-know what you mean,” he 
said slowly. “You have probably felt 
what has long troubled me, an undercur- 
rent of dissatisfaction. It is not revolu- 
tionary, not criminal. It is of importance 
only as the happiness of a people is of im- 
portance to their ruler. 

“Prince Acton best represents it in his 

desire for more life, more sport in Dare- 
world. You can help me greatly by sup- 
plying that which I cannot. I say this only 
that you will not misunderstand, will not 
think that your loyalty to me demands that 
you join the elders of our community. I 
should, indeed, consider it a favor if you 
would go about with the prince and his 
friends and show them how to obtain those 
things which they feel are lacking.” 
" Without waiting for Ross’s answer he 
opened the door and stepped out, only to 
stop in surprise when he found the princess 
in the corridor. 

“Why, Helen!” he cried. 
you had gone home long ago. 

_ wise!” 

“ But I wanted to walk home with you, 
father,” explained the girl readily. “ Had 
any one come I would merely have said 
that soul were inside and I was waiting for 
you.” 

As a matter of jotk, Helen had intended 
to return to the palace when she left her 
father and Ross. But at the door she had 
found Edna West fumbling with the latch. 
Edna’s frightened face and the great bun- 
dle at her feet were self explanatory. | 

“You, too!” exclaimed the princess be- 

~ fore she realized what her words might im- 
ply. ‘“‘ Were you coming to save them?” 


“JT thought 
How un- 
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Helen’s admission was the one thing 
needed to break down Edna’s reserve. _ 

“Yes,” she cried defiantly, “ and f would 
be a pretty poor sport if I didn’t risk seme- 
thing to save the man who traveled across 
the barren grounds to find me.” 

“To find you.” 

Helen, her world reeling about her head, 
could: only echo the words. 

“Yes. He knew me in New York, and 
tried to make meslike him then. But I was 
a little fool. I didn’t know a real man 
when I saw one. But Arley Carr isn’t the 
man to let a thing like that stop him when 
he knew f was in danger.” 

“Arley Carr!” repeated Helen. 
thought—” 

“You thought I meant the other,” in- — 
terrupted Edna. “ No, but I know how it 
is. I knew this afternoon when we were 
at tea together. I knew it was you that 
first night at the ball when I tried to warn 
them to go away when there was time.” 

As Edna spoke Helen’s mind had been 
working rapidly. The old danger had sug- 
gested many things, a mystery about Edna 
that no one in Dareworld knew. 

“Tell me about it,” she whispered. 
“You can trust me. We believed you came 
to us just as others have come, because for 
some reason you wished to leave your 
world; because you believed you could find 
happiness here.” 

“But you knew,” countered Edna, 
“what I was brought for. You knew that 
Prince Acton wanted a wife.” 

“Yes, but we only hoped that in a girl 
from the outside the prince would find hap- 
piness, would be content to give up his 
wild schemes and settle down. Has any 
one tried to force you? Why didn’t you 
tell father or me?” 

“T guess you wouldn’t have told any 
one with that awful old man threatening 
to kill you if you ever peeped how you had 
been stolen.” 

The girl saddctee as the face of Adam 
Codner rose before her. Her fear was so 
evident that Helen drew her closer in quick 
sympathy. : 

“Tell me,” she demanded. “I will | 
promise not to repeat it. And I can give 
you the aid you need.” 


Slr 
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Encouraged by this sympathy and assur- 
ce, Edna gave aebrief account of her ab- 
uction in New York, her trip to Dare- 
world, the threats of Codner, and her re- 
lief and_ consternation upon the appearance 
f Arley and Ross. 

_“ And after that,” she demanded; “ after 
aman had frozen and starved and suffered 
to save a girl who had never even treated 
him decently, and after he had started off 
on a trip like that with such a bare chance 
of finding her, don’t you think the least the 
girl could do would be to help him get 
‘away from that old man’s clutches?” 

- For a moment Helen did not speak. 
Many things had been made plain to her. 
‘She now understood the cause of the hatred 
of Adam Codner, and she knew, too, with 
what a wily enemy she had to deal. 

“TJ want you to tell me,” she said at last, 
“that I can go to father with your story. 
Never has such a crime been committed in 
- Dareworld. And father will see that you 
leave safely with the men who came for 


“No!” cried Edna in quick alarm. “ Not 
while that old man is free. He will do as 
he says. That is why he had me live in 
his house. Neither Arley nor Mr. Burton 
nor I would get out alive. 
‘because you found me here and you would 
‘know how it was. But you must not, you 
‘cannot tell.” 

Edna’s terror was so evident that Helen 
had to soothe her with a promise to keep 
her secret. 
_ “For a time,” she conceded. “We will 
just plan among the four of us. But the 
wrong will be righted. Dareworld will not 
keep you. And now run home. Father is 
with Ross and Arley, and if he is not to 
know he must not find you here. I will 
“await and keep him until you have time to 
each your home.” : 


= CHAPTER X. 
THE CARTRIDGE. 


HE following morning .King Hubert 
himself went to the prison and 
“opened the doors, Beerehy: reconvert- 


ve told you — 


_ to depart. areas 


Siocdants sie He Jed Ross and Arley 
at once to the palace, where the Princess 
Helen met them at the breakfast table. — 

“TY have sent for Adam Codner,” ae = 
his majesty when they were seated, “ 
tell:him what I have done. He should be 
here any moment.” 

Because there was daylight in Dare 
world only for a short time in the middle 
of the day, no one had seen the men leave. 
the prison. Consequently, when there was 
a knock at the door a few minutes later, 
and Adam Codner entered, = old man 
stared in amazement. 

“Your majesty!” he finally protested. 
“ After what I have told you! When you 
know what these men are!” 

“Sit down, Adam,” replied the king 
calmly. “TI have investigated this case to 
a certain extent, so far as was possible last 
night, and I find that we acted too rashly. 
There is not sufficient evidence against 
these two men, and until something more 
conclusive is brought forth I do not feel 
justified in detaining them in prison. I 
have reestablished them as our honored 
guests, and as such they will remain until — 
we know definitely that your charges are 
correct.” 

Codner’s face was distorted by hate and 
chagrin. He strode forward to the table, 
his hands clenched, his lips working. 

“ Adam,” cominued his majesty, “1 
wish you would attempt to control your- 
self. TI realize that only your zeal for the 
welfare of Dareworld has prompted your 
action, but I believe that it has carried you 
too far. I, as the legal ruler of this king- 
dom, now state that I will be wholly re- — 
sponsible for our guests, for their conduct 
while here, and for their remaining here.” 

“ But how can you be?” snarled Codner. — 
“ They are only pulling the wool over your 
eyes. They are only attempting to ingra- 
tiate themselves with you, and then, at the 
first opportunity, they will leave. And you 
know what that means.” 

“They will not leave,’’ answered the 
king simply. “I am assured of that. - 
They have already had an opportunity to 
do so, but they scorned it. And I have 
their mene that weer will | make no attempt : 
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“Their word!” shrieked the old man. 
“ What is their word? They came here as 
spies, and as spies they will leave. They 
came here plotting to disrupt Dareworld, 
to bring ruin to our happy people. They 
find it easy to deceive you, and they could 
ask nothing better. They are making you 
their tool, the instrument whereby they 
will expose us to the world, scatter Dare- 
world to the four winds.” 

“ Adam,” interrupted the king sternly, 
“T have heard enough. Leave this room. 
You have forgotten yourself, and only 
your long record saves you from a just 
reprimand. Go, and when you have some 
evidence supporting your charges, some- 
thing that will make me believe that what 
you say is true, come to me at once. In 
the mean time, I do not wish to hear any- 
thing more from you.” 

“ But that cartridge in the bunk house 
at the mine!” shouted Codner. “ They 
saw it; saw it all; know our secret. They 
came on to Dare City hoping to learn more. 
They said nothing about their discovery. 
They told only a story of being lost, starv- 
ing. They thought we would believe, that 
we would welcome them, and then, at the 
first opportunity, they planned to run 
away with the knowledge they had stolen. 
I will not let them make a dupe of you.” 

“Adam,” and the king arose, his face 
white, his eyes blazing, his voice quivering, 
“leave this room immediately. Do not 
come again in connection with this matter 
until you have the proof I have demand- 
ed.” 

Codner, shivering with passion, glared 
at Ross and Arley and then turned abrupt- 

“ly and went out. 

“ Father,” said the Princess Helen, “can 
you not see how he hates them. He is only 
trying to make you and Dareworld pay his 
grudges.” 

“Tt is only his zeal for our kingdom,” 
answered his majesty. ‘‘ He will be less 
bitter when he thinks it over. Let us for- 
get it and speak of something else.” 

The king turned the conversation to an- 
other subject and then deftly brought both 
Ross and Arley into it with questions as to 
certain things in the outside world. He 
seemed to have forgotten Codner and the 
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scene he had made, and in a few moments 
Ross and Arley ceased to think of it. Both 
men found their admiration for the gentle 
monarch increasing, while Ross felt a grow- 
ing affection for him. 

The Princess Helen, however, was silent 
and depressed. Despite her father’s at- 
tempts to draw her out, to enspirit her, she 
continued in a mood that was nothing less 
than despondent. At last she broke into 
the conversation. 

“ Father,” she demanded, “ will you not 
admit the danger to Ross? Adam Codner 
hates Ross and Mr. Carr—hates them as 
I never knew a man could hate. Won’t 
you see that there is something more than 
a zealous regard for the prosperity of Dare- 
world in his attitude?” 

The king did not answer for a moment, 
and in the silence that followed the prin- 
cess’s words, Ross seriously considered tell- 
ing his majesty what he and Arley knew of 
Codner. He realized that the king’s faith 
in the old man was still as great as ever, 
and that the same objection would be made 
to his charges as had been made to Cod- 
ner’s. He was inclined to risk even that, 
to make known his suspicions, and then try 
to get the facts, when Prince Acton entered 
the room. 

“ Fine!” he cried, as he saw Ross and ~ 
Arley. “Fine! Uncle, I’m glad you re- 
versed your decision. Codner is getting old 
and seeing things. Gentlemen, let me con- 
gratulate you.” 

He shook hands cordially and then 
begged of the princess a place at the table. 

“Domesticity is Helen’s middle name,” 
he announced as he sat down. “I’m al- 
ways sure of a bite to eat at her table.” 

Ross glanced up quickly at this use of a 
phrase which, he felt certain, had been 
brought to Dareworld by Edna West. Im- 
mediately he fell to speculating as to Prince 
Acton’s part in the undercurrent of events 
in Dareworld. 

Because of the proposition made in their 
bedroom the previous afternoon, Ross did 
not believe that the prince knew anything 
of Codner’s activities. He recognized in 
the prince’s offer a decision on the young 
man’t part to break away from the hidden ~ 
kingdom, to get out into the world and : 


pate in the gay life which he evi- 


Ross considered this merely a harmless, 
dividual intrigue. He felt that the prince 
iad no. desire to harm Dareworld, wanted 
only to get away from it. He did not think 
seriously of this opportunity to escape. He 
had given his word that he would not, and 
the was now bound by other ties. 
Ross now knew, in fact, that he would 
mever leave Dareworld unless it were in the 
company of the Princess Helen, and he be- 
came impatient to get at the bottom of 
Codner’s scheme. Whatever it was, he was 
certain, from what little he knew, that 
there was a conspiracy against the king if 
not against Dareworld itself. 
- Prince Acton immediately took charge 
of the conversation and there was no return 
to the subject which had dominated at the 
beginning of the meal. And that the prince 
: had an object in coming was shown imme- 
diately when they had finished. 
“Tm going to show Mr. Carr our city,” 
S he said as es arose. “I will leave Mr. Bur- 
ton to you.” 

He linked his arm in Arley’s and went 
out of the room. 
“Yam afraid that I must leave you to 

your own resources for a time,” his majesty 
said to Ross. “I have duties to attend to 
now, and Helen, I am afraid, will be busy 
for a time. But wander about the palace 
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will be received courteously wherever you 


go, and in a few hours I will be at liberty — 


again. ” 

The king went “out, leaving Ross and the 
princess together. 

Dearest, ” he whispered, “I would stay 
here i ge Dareworld forever if I could be with 
you.” 

At once she was at his side and his arms — 
were around her. 

“ But listen,” she whispered as she tore 
herself free. ‘‘ We must think of some- 
thing else now. There is danger for you, 
and for all of us, I feel certain. -There is 
something that my father never even sus- 
pects, and we, dearest, you and I, must 
save him and save Dareworld. When that 
is done we can talk of ourselves.” 

“ But we needn’t stop loving each other 
because of it,” protested Ross as he again 
held out his arms. “ My princess, come. 
Let me only hold your little finger. I must. 
I can’t believe it is true otherwise.” 


She darted forward, kissed him, and was — 


away again before he could hold her. 

“ There,” she said. “Now you know. 
But there is something I want to tell you. 
When I left the prison last night I found 
Edna West at the door, and she had come 
as I had, with equipment for your escape.” 

Ross started but did not speak. 

“She told. me everything,” continued 
Helen. ‘She told me why you came to 
Dareworld, and she told me how she came.” 


: TO BE CONTINUED NEXT WEEK. Don’t forget this magazine is issued weekly, and 
that you will get the continuation of this stery without waiting a month. 
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THE panting ferry’s wheezy scream 
Answers the tugboat’ s shrill drawn cry; 
Pillars of smoke and clouds of steam 
Drift up the pallid sky. 


Avsudden sunrise splendor smiles 

Where shone faint streaks of pearl and fawn; 
And all the grisly granite piles 
_ Are etched upon the dawn.” 


URLY McGUIRE, leaning his hulking 

form against the door of the Fair 

Play Garage, caught sighi of Police- 

man Ham Hardy approaching. An instinc- 

tive dislike for dignitaries of the law brought 
a scowl to his gross face. 

“ Howdy, Curly,” said the officer geni- 
ally, stopping for the ostensible purpose of 
lighting a cob pipe. “ Goin’ to stop off in 
town with us for a while?” 

Curly pushed his wide black hat to the 
back of his head with a lazy swagger. 

“Me?” he demanded, contemptuously. 
“Me, stop off here in Sweet Rose, Okla- 
homa? I stay here till I get ready to leave 
—hbut believe me, this whistlin’-station is 
the last place on the map I’d stay for long.” 

The policeman struck another match. “ I 
didn’t know but what you might be leavin’, 
Curly,”’ he said between puffs, ‘“‘ seein’ as 
there is a stranger here askin’ about you.” 

““ Who’s lookin’ for me?” he demanded. 

“JT don’t know who he is,”’ Hardy said 
casually, “except that I overheard him 
askin’ where you was stoppin’.” 

Curly frowned viciously. ‘‘ Listen, old- 
timer,” he said, ‘ the next time you hear 
anybody that wants to know anything about 
Curly McGuire, you just send ’em around 
to Curly McGuire himself for information. 
Who was he askin’?” 

“He was askin’,” said the other, signifi- 
cantly, ““he was askin’ the chief of the 
police force.” 


Curly yawned. “If you see that bird 
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again, send him to me personally,’ he said; 
“and tell your chief of police not to talk 
about me behind my back or I'l come 
around and twist one of his ears off!”’ 

When policeman Hardy had strolled on, 
Curly gazed with bored eyes up and down 
the wide, dusty streets that led, at either 
end, out into the flat oil lands, where der- 
ricks rose like church spires in all direc- 
tions. There were few people about, it 
being mid-afternoon, and the sojourner in 
the town was lonesome. 

The empty chairs plainly visible in the 
lobby of the Commercial House across the 
way lured him over. Joe Burdick, reading 
a magazine behind his cigar counter, glanced 
up as Curly entered, and beckoned to him. 

“There’s a fellow stoppin’ here been 
askin’ about you, Curly,” he said confiden- 
tially. ‘Name’s Winkler. I looked him up 
on the register. Chicago man.” 

“Where is this here guy?” Curly asked 
slowly, a threatening note in his voice. A 
couple of thick fingers toyed with the heavy 
gold watch chain that hung in a long curve 
from his top vest button to the lower left 
hand pocket. : 

“ He’s out now,” the cigar man said in a 
hushed voice. ‘ He just asked if you was 
in town, and I told him yes.” 

Curly gave a hitch to some heavy object 
that was suspended from his belt under the 

ight tail of his coat. 

“ Well, you tell him the next time you 
see him that when somebody takes him by 
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se and pulls him up out of his chair, 
e'll know it’s Curly McGuire. You better 
watch your own step, too, my lad, talkin’ 
about me to strangers.” 

_ He turned abruptly away from the coun- 
ter and strode across the. lobby with a 
- Swinging gait that carried him down to the 
Casiene Lunch Room and up, by way of the 
back stairs, to-the long bar in the big room 
where spirits were to be had i in defiance of 
the statutes. 

__ “ There was a feller in foe Curly—” the 
Epacnder began, as he set out the dark bot- 
“tle and small glass. 

‘Curly snarled. . 

“Yeah—I know. Askin’ about me. 
Seems like I’m rather popular ’round here.” 
There was a gulp and Sect HEEGOR 

was poured. 

_ “Looked like one of them there smooth 
dicks from the Hart Detective Agency,” the 

bartender remarked as he plied his towel 

along the damp surface of the bar. 

-_ Curly shot him a hostile glare. 

“Say, bo,” he growled, leaning forward 
across the bar, “can that kind of talk. 
There’s no dick lookin’ for me. ‘It’s a mis- 
take, see?” 

“No hard feelin’s, Curly,” said the bar- 
tender, affably. 

= They’ s none of these birds got anything 
‘on me,” Curly continued. “My business is 
-my business and I keep it to myself. They 
‘been tryin’ to get somethin’ on Curly 
McGuire, but he’s got too much brains for 
em, that’s all. Get me?” 
~ He turned from the bar in disgust. A 
poker game going on in the corner attracted 
his attention. He took fifteen dollars’ worth 
of chips and won the first jackpot, amount- 
ing to a profit of something more than 
eee dollars. Immediately he cashed in. 
“What’s the matter, don’t you like the 
ne Curly?” the banker asked. 

_ “ Always quit when I’m ahead, see?” the 
transient replied as. he tucked the bills into 
his vest pocket. “ When I play I don’t 
Jose. Go on ahead and take your money 
way from the suckers. Me? Any time I 
stick my feet under your table I’m a dead 
Toss to you. I’m lettin’ — off — If I 
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Somehow fe found himself wandering in 
the direction of the hotel. As he strolled. 
past he saw Joe Burdick in conversation 
with a thin, somewhat dapper man, who was 
‘thoughtfully puffmmg a cigar and who was, 
apparently, doing more listening than Le 
ing. 

- Curly stopped and peered in at ie win- | 
dow. Joe, having a good listener, was talk 
ing with abandon. Occasionally the stranger 
would ask a question and such interruptions 
seemed to spur the cigar man to even greater 
fluency. Although not naturally a sensitive 
man, Curly’s perception told him that he 
was the subject of the discussion. And he 
did not like it. If he must be talked about — 
he preferred to do it himself.. 
~ Curly McGuire had, in common with 
most bad men, that trait of character which 
impels them, when danger threatens, to 
plunge into it. Not that in this case Curly 
feared anything. He felt his record was 
clear, yet he was irritated, almost appre- 
hensive. His was a nature that could not 
stand a great deal of suspense. 

“He's comin’ in here now,” Burdick said, — 
as he saw Curly moving toward the door. 
“Look out, he’s a bad egg—a bad one!” 


fie: 


The stranger selected a pack of chewing __ 


gum from a rack on the showcase and tossed 
a nickel on the counter. 
magazine and began turning the pages ab-— 
stractly. 

Curly sauntered up to the stand and wm 
him, but the other apparently didn’t notice ~ 
him. 

“Joe, you was speakin’ to me about an _ 
pe sae visitor what’s been inquirin’ 
about me,” Curly said slowly. 

“Why yes, Curly—” Joe was a bit con : 
fused. 

“Well, if you see that bird around here” 
again you just tell him that I'll see him.” 
The bad man eyed Joe’s customer with a 
sinister stare. ‘“‘ Tell him Ill call on him. 

I'll call on him to-morrow mornin’ and have ~ 
a private conversation.” 

“ About what time should I tell him you 
call?” Joe asked. 

“ Tell him I'll see him about after ele 
o’clock—after I get my bath and sh 
Tm a late sleeper and I don’t get 


He picked up a 
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before eleven is when T got to catch a train. 
You might tell this sucker, too, that Pm a 
gent what don’t care much about people 
from Chicago. Get me?” ‘ 

Joe was ingratiating. “T sure do, Curly, 
and I’]l tell him, sure thing.” 

After Curly had swaggered out the front 
door, Joe spoke again. “ That’s him,” he 
said impressively. 

“So I imagined,” said the stranger. 

“YT wouldn’t want hins callin’ on me—not 
in his state of mind,’ Joe ventured. “I 
think I’d leave town before there was any 
trouble. Of course, you do as you like.” 

“Tl take this magazine,” his customer 
said casually. “And if anyone asks my 
room number you might tell them that ?m 
in twenty-four. Pll be there until! noon to- 
morrow, at least.” 

The door of room number twenty-four 
was slightly ajar all of the next morning. 
At a few minutes before eleven o’clock it 
was given a push from the outside and. it 
swung wide open. The occupant, who had 
been brushing his hair before a rickety 
dresser gave a startled look. 

He was a man of meek appearance. His 
face was rather pale and he had an expres- 
~sion that was almost kindly. 

His garb was unmistakably that of a city 
man. A dark suit fitted perfectly his slen- 
der form and his neckwear was quietly ele- 
gant. Curly, as‘he stood impesingly in the 
open doorway, noticed that his hands were 
white and narrow. 

“My name’s Curly McGuire!” It was.a 
savage threat. The stranger looked up in a 
startled manner that seemed te exude tim- 
idity. 

“ McGuire, oh yes, yes—” 

“Yes, Curly McGuire. Now, what do 
‘you want out of me? I’m here now. What 
is it—come clean?” 

He entered the room, leaned against the 
dresser, crossed his arms and his feet and 
threw his head back defiantly. The other 
pushed out a battered chair. 

“ Won’t you sit down, Mr. McGuire?” he 
invited nervously. 

“Cut that—cut the Mr. McGuire stuff. 

_ Tm plain Curly McGuire, rough, woolly, 
hard to curry, =e McGuire. Sure, Vl 
set down.” = So 


A-S 


all you want of it. 


-.is private. 
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He dropped his bulk into the chair and 
crossed his legs. ‘‘ What’s your name?” he 


demanded. g 
“Winkler, Walter Winkler,” was the 
reply. “ l’m—tI’m a detective.” He sat on 


the edge of the bed. 

Curly sized him up and down with with- 
ering scorn in his eyes. 

i <a , yowre a dick, are you? Been askin’ 
around tewn about me, eh? Want some dope 
on me, I suppose. Well, I’ll give it to you— 
What is it you want to 
know?” 

“Why, I wanted—” Winkler hesitated. 

“Listen, pal,” Curly said. “I know. You 
want to hook me up with some of these jobs 
what’s been pulled off around. here.” 

Curly, whose eyes were fishy blue, and — 
somewhat bulging, fixed the detective with 
his. most terrifying stare. 

Winkler smiled feebly. 
here, of course—” 

“You come from where?” Curly asked. 
“From Chicago, eh?” 

“e Yes. ” 

“ From the Hart Detective Agency?” _ 

“ Yes. ee 

“On. that Okmulgee bank case?” 

“Ves.” 

“ Lookin’ for information, ain’t you?” 

“That’s my business.” The detective 
spoke as though he were defending himself. 

“T thought so.” Curly leaned forward in 
his chair with both hands on his knees. He 
might have been preparing to spring at 
Winkler’s throat. ‘ Well, you’re goin’ to 
get. all the information you want, pal—in 
private.” 

He rose leisurely and banged the door 
shut, and twisted the key. ‘“ Just to make 
sure nobody comes in and disturbs us,” he 
said, ‘seein’ as this is just a confidential 
session. Now, just about what was it you 
wanted to know about me?” 

Winkler ran his slender fingers through — 
his hair and compressed his lower lip. 
“Aw, don’t be afraid to speak right up,” 
Curly urged confidently, as he hooked one 
thumb in the sleeve hole of his vest. “ This 
Vl talk, right free this way. 
You see I know the law, backward. You — 
can’t do nothin’ to me unless you can prave = 


“T came down 


somethin’ on me. ae AE right?” 


i 
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The detective nodded, 

“You bet your life I’m right. Ill tell 
you anything, but it won’t do you no good. 
What a man tells in private won’t stand in 
court, without witnesses: You know that.” 

“T see you know the law pretty well,” 
Winkler said admiringly. 

“You bet I do. You can swear out a 
warrant for me for murder or highway rob- 
bery or larceny or anything and what good 
is it unless you can prove it?” 

“ Absolutely worthless.” 

“Correct. That what they write on a 
warrant, that’s nothin’ without evidence, is 
it?” 

“'Vou're right.” 

“You said somethin’ then, partner,” 

- Curly was melting a bit under the warm ap- 
preciation of his legal knowledge. He took 
a few lengthy steps along the room, swung 
about, and brought up directly facing 
Winkler. 

“ You want to know about that Okmulgee 
robbery, do you?” he asked again. ‘“‘ Well, 
I done it—me, Curly McGuire. It was a 
one-man job. Now, what you goin’ to do 

_ about it?” 

The detective considered for a moment. 
“ Why, I don’t know what I can do, under 
the circumstances,” he said. 

Curly turned away and swaggered to the 
dresser. ‘ You can’t do nothin’. Further- 
more, I’ll give you the details and they 
won’t help you any.” He snapped his 
fingers in derision at the representative of 
law and order. 

“Tt was a neat job,” Winkler remarked. 

“Neat? Say, it was the cleanest, sweet- 
est job that’s been pulled in the state in ten 
years. It was duck soup for me. Listen, I 
gets the layout after two days in town. 
About two in the morning I busts open the 
back door of the place with a chisel, just 
like it was a cracker box. That safe! Say, 
I could have opened it with a button hook. 
One little shot of soup and the door flew 
off like it had been stuck on with glue.” 

Winkler marveled. © “Well, for you, 
Curly, it might have been easy—”’ 

“ They’re all easy for me,” the bad man 
said, with professional pride. “Of course I 
don’t know what kind you got up there in 
- Chicago. I don’t know nothin’ about that 
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kind of stuff, but I can pop any of ’em they 
got in Oklahoma.” He glared at the de- 
tective as though he chatlenged him to deny 
the statement. 

“YT don’t mean in Tulsa or Oklahoma - 
City, understand,” he qualified. “I mean 
out in the state.” 

*T don’t doubt it.” 

“You know what I done after that? I 
stuffed the dough in my kick and got out 
the back way in time to mingle with the 
crowd around front. When I saw the presi- 
dent of the bank come down I beat it out 
to his house and went in the front door. - 
He’d left his diamond stud on his dresser 
and I pinched that. Worth one thousand 
bucks—that’s all!”’ 

Curly pulled a chair up near Winkler, 
leaned on the back of it confidentially and 
gave a knowing wink. 

“Tm goin’ to tell you somethin’ else I 
pulled that night. I slipped a handkerchief 
over my face and stuck up Mike- Malloy’s 
blind tiger. There was ‘twelve in there 
drinkin’ and I nicked the gang for three 
hundred and twenty-five dollars. Just a 
little small change, see?” 

The detective clasped his hands around 
his knee, and leaned back on the bed. 

“ Heavens, McGuire, you’re a better man 
than I ever imagined. I didn’t know what 
they were sending me up against down 
here.”’ There was reverence and awe in his 
tone. 

Curly -lifted one heavy hand, almost 
modestly. 

“You ain’t heard nothin’ yet. Wait, I 
don’t play all this smail time stuff. I step 
into Tulsa once in a while. You heard 
about the lone bandit that went through 
three Pullman cars on the ’Frisco when the 
train was standin’ in the yards about three 
months ago?” 

Winkler was 
mean—”’ 

“JY mean I done it myself, alone—me, 
Curly McGuire. I work alone, all the 
time. That’s why they never got me yet, 
and that’s why they never will. You think 
I’d work with anyone else? Not me.” 

“ You’re a darn smart man—”’ 

“Nix, nix—don’t try to hand me any of 
that soft stuff. I know you birds. But I’m 


amazed. “You don’t 


tellin’ you, under cover, some things that 
nobody knows. You know what I done 
after stickin’ up that train. I went out and 
held up two street cars—two of ’em in forty 
‘minutes, the same night. Just a little nar- 
row-gauge stuff, for fun.” 


“ Man, alive, Curly! If I could only land 
you rd male a reputation for myself that 
would—”’ 

Curly growled ominously. 

“Lay off that kind of talk,” he ordered. 
“ They’s nobody goin’ to land me. Get that 
foolishness out of your head. You’re a nice 
little feller, but you’re liable to get hurt if 
you get fresh, see? 

“ Anyway, there’s a law in this country. 
Yes, you can get me pinched, but what of 
it? You can’t’ stick me. The only way 

. they’ll ever get me is when I confess, and 
Tm not that kind.” 

He pushed the chair aside and dropped 
down on the bed beside the detective. 

““T want to ask you sometin’ you,” he 
said. ‘“ You think my name’s McGuire, 
don’t you?” 

“Why, yes, isn’t it?” 

Curly snorted. 

“That shows how mech you dicks know. 
I’m not a one-state guy, either. I didn’t 
come from this here state of Oklahoma, I’m 
from Michigan and my name’s Robinson. 

“It’s a big state and there is ten thousand 
Robinsens up there. You can’t identify me. 
The last time I visited the folks I told ’em 
I was in the minin’ business and before I 


left I stuck up the cashier of a certain fac- . 


tory and took the whole pay roll off him. 
Up there, they’re still wonderin’ who done 
it.” 

“It seems to me I heard about a job like 
that,” Whistler said. 

“ Heard about it? The whole state-heard 
about it. I had a notion to send in my 
picture to the newspapers just to show ’em 
what a regular guy looks like. I don’t sup- 
pose you know I’m the lad that blew the 
Farmers’ National Bank at Hastings, Ne- 
braska, either, do you? _I done that job, 
too. } 
“Yes, and Il tell you somethin’ else I 
done. -I walked into a hotel in Kansas 
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Winkler looked at Curly covetously. 


if I ever took up that game. 
‘could you sue me?” 


y durin’ the jewelers’ convention and: 


lifted a four-carat rock age ott of th 
president’s tie. When he squawked I was 
the bird that got the hotel detective for him. _ 
Oh, I’m right there on this light-fingered — 
stuff, toa = 

The detective was impressed and he a 
not fail to show it. “It’s a real pleasure to — 


meet a man like you,” he said. ‘“Won’t you 
have a smoke?” = 
He extended his cigar’case. Curly took 


one, lighted it and flicked the match over 
onto the dresser scarf. 

“Ever hear about them taxicab drivers 
up in Kansas City that slug all the oil men? — 
I went down to the hotel one night and had ~ 
a few drinks and they spotted me for a boob, 
the suckers. They got me out ina machine, 
three of em. When we got out in the coun- 
try I pulled a gat and took about four hun- 
dred dollars off °em. I made ’em get out 
and I drove the car back to town myself. 
A bird stopped me, thinkin’ I was a chauf- — 
feur, and wanted me to take him to the sta- 
tion to catch a train. He only had sixty _ 
dollars and a gold watch—but I got it!” 

“Keeps you pretty busy, doesn’t it?” 
Winkler asked curiously. 

“Oh, I don’t know. Inthe last three : 
months I only done six bank jobs. One at — 
Cushing, another at Oilfield, two in Sham-— 
rock, one in Pawhuska and the last one over — 
in ee at Mountain Home. That’s 
not countin’ any of the small stuff. I’m the 
guy that stuck up the Red Lion gamblin’ — 
house at Drumright. But that ain’t a crime 
to rob a gamblin’ house, is it?” 

“T don’t think it it, according to law, 
when the gambling house is operating iMle- 
gally in defiance of the law.” ; 

“You don’t think? I know., It ain’t. — 
I looked that little matter up. I got alaw- | 
yer friend, see. I tells him nothin’, only 
ask him questions and he answers em. You — 
know, I’d be a damn smart lawyer myself 
I got a mind 
for law. I like it. You know, I could sue 
you if I wanted to.” gate 

The detective was astonished. “ How 

Curly got up‘and siretched iioees with 
the evident enjoyment only a large man can 
show rises he extends his arms, one after 
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“Why, I could sue you for comin’ into 
this town and askin’ about me. Everybody 
knows you are a detective. It looks bad 

_ for me. Accordin’ to law I’m an innocent 
man. I been arrested, yes, lots of times, but 
they never convicted me. Them arrests 
ain’t a thing in the world against my char- 
acter. In the eyes of the law I’m as respec- 
table as any gink in town—better than most 
of ’em. 

“ What I ought*to do to you is to knock 
your block off. You come around askin’ 
people about me, and they think maybe you 
got somethin’ on me, when you ain’t.” 

The detective seemed to tremble a trifle. 
“No hard feelings, I hope,” he said. 

“No, I got pity on you. You got a 
dirty, sneakin’ job and you ought to be 
ashamed of yourself. Now I’ve told you 
all you wanted to know. You heard enough 
stuff to send me up for my natural life, but 
you can’t prove a word of it and you know 
it. 

“ Now, you just beat it on back to Chi- 
cago and tell your boss to quit sendin’ men 
down here after me. Leave us law-abidin’, 
peaceable people alone. I’m lettin’ you go, 
but the next dick that speaks to me—the 
very next one, I’m goin’ to gouge his right 
eye out.” 

Curly turned his back fearlessly and 
strode to the door. 

“ And just to make sure you didn’t frame 
up on me, you’d better lift up one end of 
that bed. If there’s anybody under there 
I’m goin’ to make him eat some lead. I’m 
not pullin’ any gun but I will. Lift it up!”> 

Winkler smiled. “Why, certainly, 
Curly,” he said, blandly. . It was a bit 
heavy, but he hoisted it high enough for the 
bandit to see there was no one beneath it. 


“Alright,” said Curly. “‘ Now you’d bet- 


ter get out of town.” 
- “Vm going to-morrow.” 

“ Yes, and I’ll be here to’see that you do. 
Don’t forget that.” 

Curly was in high fettle. He had satis- 
fied a vague desire to confess to someone 
and had done it in such a way that he felt 
that he had nothing to fear. That it hap- 
pened to be his good fortune to have told 
his bad record to a helpless detective 
amused him, and he was flattered by the 
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officer’s deferential manner. 
Curly loitered in the door. Winkler pro- 
vided the opportunity for him to prolong his 
stay. 

“t's just about noon, Curly,” he said. 
“Won’t you stay and have lunch with me?” 

Robin Hood came to a full halt. 

“JT was thinkin’ you might make some 
crack like that,” he said genially. “‘ In fact, 
I was hopin’ you would. Sure, I’ll stick. 
Nobody ever accused me of bein’ stuck up. 
But this ain’t lunch for me—it’s a dinner, 
because I’m a heavy eater and I don’t take 


no light meals. And privacy is my whole 


name.” : 

“T suppose the dining-room is open by 
now,” Winkler said, looking at his watch. 

“Nix on the. dinin’ room,” Curly said 
with authority. “This is goin’ to be a 
little private party, just us two with no 
strangers around to listen at us. Watch, 
Tl show you how to get some service 
around this dump.” 

He stepped out into the narrow hall 
where the stairs from the lobby below ter- 
minated. The sound of rattling dishes in 
the dining-room came up and there was a 
shuffling of feet as the guests were entering. 

Curly placed his flat palm beside his 
mouth to give his voice carrying power. 

“ Hey, waiter!” he bawled, in a voice that 
startled the clerk and most of the guests. 

“How’s that?” the clerk called, coming 
from behind the register and looking up the 
stairway. 

Curly recognized the voice. 

“ Not you, you pen pusher,” he roared. 
“Send me up a waiter. Don’t send up a 
gal waiter, either. Send me up a bar waiter, 
see? Now, don’t keep me waitin’ or Pll 
come down and leave my mark on you.” 

Curly’s standing in the hotel, evidently, 
was of the highest. 

“Coming right up, Mr. McGuire,” was 
the obsequious reply. 

“That’s the way to get service,” Curly 
explained, as he returned to the room. “You 


got to handle people to make ’em respect. 


you. Now, take a fellow like you—you’re 
too easy.” 


Winkler smiled apologetically. “I sup- 


pose I was just born easy. I can’t help it.” 
Curly smiled tolerantly. ‘You watch 


For a moment 


ew 


me,” he said. “Maybe, you can pick up a ~ 
La ae few pointers. You see, I’ve been around 
= quite a bit in my day.” 


The waiter who appeared at the door was 
very small and very bald, and he wore a 
full length apron that was looped over his 
neck, butcher fashion. 

“ What’ll it be gents?” he asked syco- 

~ phantically. 

Curly looked at him curiously. 

- “What are you,” he asked, ‘‘a waiter or 
a butcher?” 

The man shifted the napkin che carried 
over his arm, as a badge of his calling. 

“ Waiter, sir.’ 

“Well, you look more like a meat cutter 
with that apron. Now get this order. We 
want a couple of steaks—” 

“ What kind of steaks will it be, gents?” 

“The best you got,” Curly boomed, 
“ None of this here thin, tough horsehide 
you call sirloin. Make ’em thick and juicy 
—the kind that the packin’-house boys eat 
themselves; not the kind the butchers eat. 
Tell that cook down there that we want ’em 
broiled nice and brown, but red inside— 
you know, so the blood follows the knife. 
We're a couple of wise birds and we got to 
have the real thing, see?” 

’ There was a worried look on the waiter’s 


, 


face. “ Vl tell the cook,” he said. “And 
what else was it, gents?” : 
Winkler cleared his throat. “Tl have 
ae 
“ Nix, nix,” Curly objected.- “Let me 


handle this job. It’s an art to order a meal 
and I know how. Bring along a platter of 
French fried potatoes and you might bring 
up a couple of sides of boiled cabbage. Stew 
us some onions, too. What kind of pie you 
got?” 

“We have custard—” 

“Bring up a couple of ’em—and some 

spoons. And a can of cove oysters.” 

He turned to Winkler, thoughtfully. 
1. ——s * What was it you was goin’ to order a 

minute ago?” he asked. “ You'll have to 
- excuse me—I wanted to get the main part 
of it off my chest—” 

The detective shook his head. “J guess 
= you ordered enough,” he remarked. 
“That'll be all, gents?” 
aused with hand -on the door knob. 


| NOTHIN? BUT PRIVACY. | 


had drunk ‘and the places in which he had 


_ of heaping dishes. 


The waiter was spread. That the steaks were far short — 


«AN? 
stuff. 


“All?” Curly demanded angrily. 
Cut out that twelve o’clock closin’ 
We’re goin’ to have some drinks.” 

The servitor wagged his head, sorrow- 
fully. He was a man who had spent many 
years of his life carrying drinks to a in 
the old days. 

“Tf I could I would,” he sce. “ but 
we ain’t allowed to. Ill admit, gents, it’s 
hell—but this here prohibition, we got it.” 

Curly gazed at him with what he hoped - 
was a hypnotic eye, and advanced stealth- 
ily upon the shrinking figure in the doorway. 
Grasping him by the coat lapels that _pro- 
truded above. the apron, he bent his face 
down and spoke in low, venomous tones. 

“Tm Curly McGuire and I drink when I 
feel like it. Furthermore, I ain’t got a- 
taste to-day for any of this kerosene they — 
call whisky. I’m thirstin’ for a little swig 
of the grape—see? Just bring up a pint of 
champagne. If it was evenin’ I’d order a — 
quart, but a pint is plenty just now. Now, 
don’t ask me where you can get it. It’s 
around somewhere. You get it.” 

Whereupon he pivoted the waiter about, 
thrust him with firm pressure out of the 
room and closed the door. 

“ They know me around here,” he told 
Winkler. “ Wait!” 

For fifteen minutes Curly ei 
with personal reminiscences of the liquor he - 


drunk it. From time to time he digressed 
to recount the details of attendant en- - 
counters growing out of such occasions. 
The story of how he had once locked a Jop- 
lin, Missouri, bartender in the ice-box, 
donned the apron and conducted the place 
himself the whole afternoon, was cut short _ 
by the arrival of the waiter, bearing a tray 


“T got it,” he said happily. “I got it — 
from John, the Greek, that runs the ice 
cream parlor. He’s kept it on ice seven 
years, waitin’ for his brother to come over 
from the old country. He didn’t want to 
give it up, but I told him—” and he winked 
at Curly—“ I told who wanted it.” Pee 

The china wash bowl and the pitcher — = 
were removed from the stand and the meal — 


of the perfection Curly had ‘specified his 


_ order troubled him not at all. Nor did the 
soggy French friend potatoes take any of 
oe edge off his appetite. 

The tiny bottle of what was once cheap 
“American champagne had lost its pop and 
sparkle years before but it was, in the sight 

and taste of the bandit, a beverage beyond 
compare. He ate and drank with as much 
_ vigor as he talked, and when Winkler found 
himself unable to finish his half of the meal, 

Curly helped him. : 

“ Havin’ been fed proper, I’m goin’ to 
take you down and treat you to the finest 
cigar Joe Burdick carries in stock,” he told 
his host, as they rose. They descended the 
_ Stairs together, Curly pausing for a moment 
to speak to the rather foppish clerk. ‘That 
meal,” ae said, “ goes on my friend’s bill— 
not mine.’ 

“And the wine?” the clerk asked cau- 

_ tiously. 

“ What wine?” Curly demanded. “Don’t 
you know this is a prohibition state? You 
could be arrested for sellin’ wine. If you’re 

~ speakin’ of that grape juice we -had, don’t 
charge it. A friend made me a present of 
=1t2 

The fat face of Joe Burdick beamed at. 
them as they came up to his stand. Joe 
had expected the detective to be battered 
up, at least. 

“ Smokin’ somethin’, gents?” he asked, 

sliding back the door ‘ag his case. 

“The best you got,” Curly announced 

_ grandly. ‘‘ Got a Remo?” 

-Joe’s stock was limited. 

“ We ain’t got a Remo, Curly,” he apolo- 
‘gized, “but we got the Hawk and the 
Z e Stephen Perry and the Hispaniola. And I 
got two Victorias left cues a box we got 
in only three months ago.” 

“ Victorias!” Curly scoffed. “That’s the 
shape of a cigar, not the name. Got a Lil- 
lian Belmont? Them’s a good cigar—used 
to smoke ’em when I was a kid.” 

- Joe shook his head regretfully. “All out 
—but I tell you what’s a good cigar. It’s 
the Indian Brave, straight Havana filler. 
It’s a ten center.” See 
~ “Set out the box.” Curly picked out 
me, tested it for bouquet with a hearty 
bit off ‘the end, and stuck it in his 
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The detective selected one and was about 
to light it when his nostrils caught a whiff. 
of the smoke from Curly’s cigar. “ Don’t 
believe Ill smoke it now,” he said. “Ill 
save it until later.” He slipped it into his 
inside pocket. 

“Suit yourself, partner. Where’s the 
dice? Ill shake you one hand of Indian 
dice for the whole bill, forty cents or nothin’ 
first flop.” 

There was a brief interchange of the dice 
box. Joe threw three treys; Curly four — 
sixes. ‘“ Nothin’ to it,” the winner said, 
emitting a fog of rank blue smoke. ‘All the 
best of everything for Curly McGuire for 
nothin’. Always was that way.” 

Winkler looked at his watch and men- 
tioned that he thought he would take a 
stroll. 


“Tl go with you,” said Curly affably. 2% 


“In fact, it won’t do my reputation no harm 
at all to be saw with a man of your standin’. 
Guess some people in this hick burg thought — 
you was layin’ out to pinch me—the poor 
fish. Come on.” 

They left the hotel and when they were 
on the sidewalk, Curly slipped his arm 
through Winkler’s, just for the effect the 
friendly attitude would have on any chance — 
observer. . He fancied everyone must know 
why Winkler was in town, and he figured to 
be seen in public and on overly- familiar 
terms with the Chicago detective would 
lend him: an air of mysterious cleverness. 
People would know instantly that he had 
fooled the big town sleuth, and would won- 
der in amazement as to how he had done it. 
The thought was very pleasant. 

Policeman Hardy met them, almost as 
though he had been waiting for them, before 
they had gone twenty steps. 

“The chief wants to see you, Curly,’’ he 
said easily. “ Wanted me to bring you 
down.” 

Curly was humiliated and annoyed. “It’s 
the way they have in these rube towns,” he 
explained to the detective. “ Always wantin’ 
to see you, and never havin’ any license to 
bother a man at all. Well, I'll go. You 
just come along, too, Mr. Winkler. 38 1s 
goin’ to be funny.” Ss 
But the = zest of Basing: in review 


To be seen in company with the policeman 
and the detective and headed in the direc- 
tion of the police station savored too much 
actual arrest to be pleasant. Nevertheless, 
& he made a brave showing of airy nonchal- 
SR ance until they were into the chief’s office. 

The chief was a man of direct speech and 
ae action; a lank Westerner who, as a boy, 
ee had ridden the range in Texas. 

See “There ain’t goin’ to be any gun play in 
‘this here office, Curly,” he explained, “prin- 
cipally, because Ham Hardy can draw 
about two whisks faster than any man now 
livin’ in these parts. And he’s got his in- 
structions. We got you this time, Curly. 
You might not know it, but you confessed 
everything.’ 

Slowly, Curly removed his hat. A few 
stragely ringlets of hair seemed pasted by 
perspiration to his forehead. 

“J just want to read you somethin’. 
The chief picked up a sheaf of papers. “We 
got material here for fourteen indictments. 
Listen: ‘You want to know about that Ok- 
mulgee robbery, do you? Well, I done it 
—me, Curly McGuire. It was a one-man 
job. Now, what you goin’ to do about it?’ ” 

“ And there is a whole lot more where 
that came from, Curly.” 

For the first time in his life someone was 
slipping the cold deck to Curly McGuire. 
He was getting it good and plenty and as 
the chief read him page after page of his 
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THE LITTLE SONGS YOU SANG = 
BY VIOLA BROTHERS SHORE | = 


THe little songs you sang one night—your voice—your touch— 
Pebbles thrown eae the millpond of my life > = = 2 
A ripple—and light circles faintly reaching ee 
And then the surface of the millpond placid 


But far below, where peering eyes of sun- beams 


= The little ‘songs you sang lie softly, softly 


uncaught bandit oozed out at every por 

Even his vast bulk seemed to sh ! 
moderate proportions, and his hand trer 

bide as he wiped his brow with his red hand 
kerchief. 

“Who done this to me?” he asked, wit 
a quaver in his voice as he looked from face 
to face. ‘“ Only a few minutes ago I said 
all this to Winkler, but it was strictly pri- 
vate. Who done this?” 

“ A little girl with curls down her back, 
said the chinf. e She’s = a stenographe 
Winkler planted a dictaphone in his room 
and we heard everything you said. The girl 
typed it down as you talked. And it’s evi- 
dence that stands in court. You see, you’re 
an old-fashioned bad man, Curly, and yd 
been up against modern improvements 

Curly sagged. He tried to speak. 
“Dicta-dicta, come to think of it I’ve hear« 
tell of them things,” he wailed. 

Winkler fished something out of his 
side pocket. It was one Indian Brave cigar. 
“Think of me when you smoke it. It’s 
rotten, but you cans even get that good 
where: you're going.” z 

Curly shook his head feebly. There was 
farewell and repudiation in his tone. 

“ Lemme alone,” he said. “I don’t want 
nothin’—nethin’ bu: privacy.” : 
_ And he got fifteen years of it. XS 


Your glance— 
By chance. 
Toward the shore 
As before. 


Never dart | 


-On my heart. 


CHAPTER Ae 
“ MARKED BY THE MOON.” 


NDER the elms on Professor May’s 
lawn a garden-party was in progress. 
<4 8 he month was June, dedicated to 


Dr. Edward Preston, a young physician 
anda very recent arrival in Cambridge, sat 


In a grapevine design, with: pretty Aline 
= Mathons whose vivacious comments and 
explanations evidently amused him. He 
was a smooth-shaven young man with 
clean-cut features, a mouth that held its 
own counsel, and blue eyes, whose extreme 
_keenness was masked by an expression of 
_ kindliness and humor. 


he inguired, indicating a pale, dark youth 
with melancholy eyes who stood staring at 
_a tall blond girl who was the center of a 
group of young men. 

Aline glanced at the man and a curious 
expression passed over her face. ‘“ You 
rather struck it when you said Poe-like. 
That is Arthur Warren, and he has, I am 
_ afraid, some of the weaknesses of Poe with- 
out his gifts.” 

ss “ What i is he? What does he do?” pur- 


“by Katharine Metcalf Roof 


Author of * And Never the Twain Shall Meet,” etc, 


“And who is the Poe-like young man?” 


to be taking some sort of a post-graduate 
course here. He has money. I always 
thought he saw Inez first and decided upon 
the post-graduate course afterward, but I : = 
may wrong him. Inez is supposed to have : 
reformed him.” — 
“Then she is_ seriously joteretes in 
him?” the young physician spoke quickly. 
Aline Mathews flashed an amused glance at 
him. 
“Who would be rash enough to say that 
Inez was seriously interested in peyching 
or any one,” she said. 
‘Preston’s eyes reflected a faint passing 
expression. Aline speculated concerning the 
exact shade of meaning it represented. She 
was fully aware that the young doctor . 
would not have been talking to her if Inez 
May had been available. 
“T have only met Miss May once,” he_ 
said. “It was very good of her to invite 
me this afternoon.” 
“Partly post-mortem courtesy, I sup- 
pose,” said Aline, “not to flatter you too 
much. You represent ihe late Dr. Philbrick 
as well as the present Dr. Preston. You 
have fallen honorable heir to his cherry- 
trees and lilac bushes and calling list. In 
addition to that social inheritance—who is 
a more promising candidate for social popu- 
larity than a young, good-looking, unmar- 
ried physician—unless it be a young, good- 
looking, unmarried minister?” 
“Spare my blushes,” expostulated Pres- 
ton laughing. 
. An opening in ‘the groups at tha mo: 


Said. 


= ___ ‘THE MOON GIRL. 


ment left their young hostess fully in view. 
Preston’s eyes rested upon the girl without 
betraying any feeling he might have. 

She was a slender blonde girl with brows 
and lashes darkened by nature into the 
effect sought by the denizens of the theater. 
This contrast of dark lashes with blue eyes 
served to accentuate a peculiarity of the 
eyes that was very noticeable but not easily 
described. The pupils, without being small, 

were not large, and. the iris had an effect 

that was almost like an illusion of light, a 
light that seemed to flicker and change 
under some inner influence. They were 
cold eyes. Had it not been for a certain 
sensuous sweetness about the lips, full, but 
not too full, it might have seemed a face of 
almost reptllent coldness. 

“Miss Inez does not look sus¢eptible,” 
said the doctor. 

“ Her eyes are supposed to be chilling,” 
remarked Aline, covertly studying him. 

Preston smiled faintly. “ But the mouth 
is reassuring; and she has a charming 
smile. It is a face of curious suggestions 
and contradictions, not the face of the con- 
ventional young girl in a college town.” 

“Inez is conventional enough, so far as 
the outward virtues of the quality go,” 
plied her friend. “I wonder sometimes 
what may be going on under the surface. 
She was a very queer child. You know 
they used to call her the Moon Girl.” 

“ What an interesting name! How did 
she acquire it?” asked Preston. 

“Why, when she was a child,” Aline ex- 
plained, “she used to run away regularly 
once a month. Esther, her old_nurse, dis- 
covered that it always happened in the 
dark of the moon, as she called it. Esther 
used to read all sorts of queer things about 
the stars out of a funny old almanac—‘ Old 
Moore’s,’ or something of that sort, it was 

- called—and she used to say that Inez was 
‘marked by the moon,’ because Dr. May 
was writing his treatise on the past history 
of the moon before Inez was born, and 
divided his time between looking at the 

- moon through his telescope and writing 
about it in his study.” 


Edward Preston looked chousitiil. eee 


am not sure that it is all nonsense,” he ~ 
“ Rather a rash statement for a 


physician to make, perhaps, but every now 
and then you hear of a case like that—a_ 
moon runaway. And of course a certain — 
effect of the moon upon the insane is recog- 
nized by many physicia : 
Aline looked but fain : interested. Per-— 
sonal interpretations entertained her more 
than scientific speculation. “ More prob- 
ably itis an inheritance from her mother,” — 
she said. “Inez’s mother was a Southern — 
beauty and belle, but so wild and reckless 
that her parents could do nothing with her. 
They were nice, kind people, every one 
liked them, mother said, but they actually 
had to lock the girl in her room. One eve- 
ning sober old Algernon May dined at their 
house and fell madly in love with her, and — 
she married him off the bat. Mother al-— 
ways said that her parents were thankful to — 
pass her on into his respectable hands, and 
that she married him to escape from home. _ 
Nobody knows what she would have done 
if she had lived, for he never tried to con-— 
trol her—but she died when Inez was born,” 
The doctor’s eyes remained upon the 
subject of their conversation. ‘And does 
Miss Inez run away still?” he na : 
lightly. oS 
“Not exactly,” daiphod Aline, « but See 
has a habit of making sudden visits. Just 
decides to go away and goes—a sort of — 
habit of taking French leave of her social — 
responsibilities. But she always ~ comes 
back. No one ever. seems to think it 
curious. She has a certain divine-right-of- 
queens to her own way. People seem to _— 
think everything Inez does is right.” 
At that moment Inez caught the doctor’s .— 
eye and came toward them. Preston rose. 
Inez looked up at him. = 
“You have been twosing quite long 
enough,” she said. ‘“ The valedictorian has 
been glowering upon you for the last half: 
hour. He’s frightfully smitten with Aline, 
and I want to talk to you.” She glanced 
at her friend. ‘‘ Let Dicky come over here 
and sit with you, Aline, and give me a 
chance to talk with Dr. Preston.” 
Preston looked down at her with a smile. — 
“T always like to believe that things like © 
that are true,” he answered. Inez beckoned | 
to the valedictorian who hastened. with 
alacrity to her side.» 


z 234 : 


~ “You amuse Aline, Dicky, while I show 

Dr. Preston Aristides and the Queen of 

-_ Sheba,” she said. 

_ \ “J didn’t know that you were entertain- 
ing such celebrated guests,” remarked 
- Preston. 

The girl looked at him with her flicker- 


-Ing eyes. “ They are permanent guests,” 
she said. “ They live in the flower-bed at 


the foot of the garden.” 

“Happy Aristides, fortunate Queen of 
Sheba!” exclaimed Preston. He walked be- 
side her along the box-bordered path, aro- 
“matic in the afternoon sunshine. On both 
“sides the roses were beginning to bloom. 


half opea. 
 “YJsn’t it a wonderful color?” she said. 
~. * Moon color. I call it the Moon Rose.” 

She held it out to him. ‘“ The Moon 
Rose—that would be a } good name for you,” 

said Preston. — 

She lifted it to his face. 
said. He felt the light touch of the petal 
against his lips. 

“Don’t you want it?” she asked. 

- He caught her eyes and held them an 
instant. “ Oh, is it for me?” 

“Tf you want it.” He took it from her, 
and this time her hand touched his an in- 
stant —not intentionally. He knew in- 
stinctively that the girl was not a coquette, 
-and yet he fancied she was not unconscious 
of the brief contact. He fastened the rose 

in his buttonhole as he followed her down 
a narrow, deliberately curving path. - 
-. At the foot of the garden, flanking each 
~ side of an oval flower-bed of blue monks- 
hood and orange marigold stood two 
+ -weather-stained figures of stone a little less 
- than life-size, naive in workmanship, quaint- 
ly charming. 
~ Tnez waved her hand. ‘“ Aristides—the 
~ Queen of Sheba. Consider yourself intro- 
duced.” 

Preston regarded them math delight. 
You are sure they are not Adam and 
_ Eve?” he asked. 

“T have always been brought up to be- 
lieve them to be as represented,” said Inez. 
‘He noted her elusive dimple and decided 
~ that she was more than charming. “ Be- 


“ Smell it,” she 
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Inez paused to pick a very pale yellow bud — 


Preston bent for a closer inspection. “ So 
they are. What a strangely assorted com- 
panionship. It’s jolly for Aristides, but I 
should think the queen might be bored 
upon occasion.” 

“1 dare say she bores him, too,” 
marked Inez, “ 
Solomon.” | 

= They“look as if they had always been 
here,” said Preston. 

3 They were brought from somewhere as 
ballast in a sailing ship,” Inez explained. 
“My great grandfather took a fancy to 
Aristides, and I think they must have 
thrown in the queen.” 

Preston’s eyes wandered over the sun and 
shade of the garden with a sudden keen 
sense of its peaceful beauty. Somewhere a 
robin began his evening song. The heavy 
fragrance from a syringa bush drifted out 
to them. The-late sunlight lay in hori- 
zontal bars of golden green upon the grass, 


re- - 
with her reminiscences of 


~ and a bee buzzed out of the heart of a rose. 
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“And in the afternoon they came unto — 
a land where it was always afternoon,’ ” 
said Preston. “ You don’t mind if I quote 
Tennyson? I am just home from France, 
you know, and all this seems like an in- 
credible dream of peace and beauty.” He 
looked down at her. “ Don’t you love it? 
Or do you sometimes get tired of its very 
perfection?” = 

The girl’s eyes narrowing slightly met 
his without change of expression. ‘“ When 
I want a change I—take it,” she said, and 
smiled. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE WHITE WINGS OF DESIRE, 


‘OUR father is asking for you, Inez.” 
Arthur Warren was standing in the 
path. His dark face seemed cu- 

riously pale in the warm sunshine. Again 
Preston thought of Edgar Allan Poe. There 
was a tragic, hungry look in his eyes as 
they dwelt upon the girl’s face. “ People 
are going and other people are conte he 
added. 

“And I am a careless hostess,’ con- 
cluded Inez lightly, “T must return to my 
Post at ene = 
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She turned to Preston, who seemed lost 
in contemplation of the afternoon garden. 
“ Will you come with us? Or do you prefer 
Aristides and the queen?”’ she asked. 

Preston looked around and started to- 
ward her. “ No, I don’t think I shall waste 
any feeling upon the queen. I’m afraid 
she’s an unsusceptible sort ’—he looked 
into her eyes—‘‘ even more unsusceptible 
than you,” he concluded. 

Warren had begun to walk slowly on in 
advance of them. ‘Am I unsusceptible?”’ 
she asked. ‘“ Why do you think that? 
Tell me. I love to talk about myself.” 

He met her laughing eyes. “ There is 
never but one r-- ~> for being unsuscepti- 
ble,” he said. ‘ One is interested either in 
a5 one or ee else.” 

“Ts it ‘one’ or ‘thing ’ in my case?”’ she 
asked. 

“T haven’t found out yet,” said Preston. 
“ Give me time.” 

“ As much as you like,” responded Inez. 

“Now I don’t know just what you mean 
by that,” said Preston. 

The narrowness of the’ path still obliged 
them to walk in single file. 

“This garden must be wonderful in the 
moonlight,” said Preston. “It is,” said 
Inez. “ And to-night it is full moon.” 

“Ts that an invitation?” laughed Preston. 

Inez turned and looked and let her light 
glance travel over him. 

“Tt is not,” she said. “I have an en- 
gagement with Arthur—with Mr. Warren.” 

Warren turned at the sound of his name, 
his dark eyes quivering with some passion- 
ate suppressed emotion. It occurred to 
Preston that the bov was jealous. At that 
moment he caught sight of the yellow rose 
in Preston’s butttonhole, and they grew 
dark as night. “Be careful, Othello,” 
thought Preston. “It may be that the 
moon rose is not for your picking.” 

That evening the doctor left his ‘spinster 
aunt, who kept his house, to her game of 
solitaire, and walked through the quieter 
streets of the old university town. Sud- 


denly discovering the gleam of statuary 
among the shrubbery of a garden bordering 
on a side street, he realized that he was 
walking past Dr. May’s house. He caught 
the glimmer of a woman’s white dress 
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among the trees, and heard a man’s voice— 


low, broken, evidently urgent. Preston 
could not hear what he said. He was walk- 
ing slowly, the moon was under a cloud, 
and he could only see the figures among the 
shrubbery dimly. Then suddenly the moon 
came from behind the cloud, and he had a 
subdued flash-light picture of two forms 
locked together in an embrace. Then, be- 
fore he had time to look away, the girl had 
violently freed herself. 

“You mustn’t kiss me like haber 
again,” he heard her say. ‘I don’t like it.” 

Then he caught a fragment of the man’s 
a 

“Tf you turn me off I’ll go to the deyil,” 
he said. “ Without you I don’t care what ~ 
becomes of me.” i 

“Don’t threaten me with your weakness, 
Arthur,” he heard the girl’s voice disdain- 
fully clear. ‘‘ That is not the way to hold 
me.” ES 

Preston, an unintentional eavesdropper, 
hurried on. “‘ Whatever it is that makes the 
Moon Girl unsusceptible, it is not poor 
Poe,” he reflected. 

A few evenings after that Preston met 
Inez at a reception at the house of another. 
professor. He went to her rather more di- 
rectly than was his wont. If Inez was un- 
susceptable, Preston had to the present time 
been even more so. Since the inevitable ro- 
mantic experience of his college days he 
had never even imagined himself in love. 
Close upon his seriously pursued study of 
medicine and his even harder time as a 
hospital interne, had come the concentrated 
overwhelming experience of the war, a per- 
iod during which he had been conscious of 
women only as human beings, helpful or to 
be helped. But now released from horrors, 
back in the atmosphere of normal life his 
reaction to beauty, charm, femininity was 
perhaps exaggeratedly sensitive. At least 
so Preston explained to himself the inten- 
sity of his interest in the Moon Girl. 

She held out a cool hand to him. She 
was dressed in white, a gown of simple 
lines, pale and shimmering. ; 

& More than ever you look the moon 
rose,” said Preston who was one of those 
men who are not Hae silent by their emo- 
tions. — See : 


= rose,” she said. “It is much too warm 
-Tmencement week?” 

He looked down at her, noting that the 
heat had made her exquisitely pale rather 
than flushed. ‘Come out under the trees 
- with me?” he suggested. “That would be 
-@ simple and aoraie if not entirely novel 
Means of escape.” 

She glanced at him. “You are a a 
“senior,” she said. ‘“ This week is sacred to 
their pleasures.” : 

He caught and held her pulsing blue 
_ eyes. “Not one of them wants“you as 
much as I do,” he said. 
_ Her eyes glanced off and wandered about 
the room half filled with dancing couples. 
“You don’t flatter me,” she_said. 
“Oh, yes, I do—A senior could want 
you ever and ever so much—and yet not 
want you as much as I do.” 
. Her wandering eyes, coal, curious, but 
unmoved came to rest in his. Again he 
_ had that odd sense of a blue flame fanned 
by some unseen wind into flickering light. 
“ There is a moon,” he urged more light- 
ly. 
She looked away. “ You have heard that 
- absurd story about me,” she said. 
“A very picturesque story,” he replied. 
_ “J’m not as moon struck as you might 
=e Suppose, ” she said. 
Preston caught sight of Edgar Allan Poe 
approaching and bent over her. “ Are you 
coming with me?’ he asked, a dominating 
note creeping into his voice. “Or is the 
- Black Knight going to win you away from 
Eimer” 

She looked up, saw Warren and rose. “T 
will go with you for a little while,” she said. 

They wandered under the trees until they 
found a bench in the shadow. The girl 
leaned back, languid like a flower drooping 

a little under the afternoon sun. Preston 
S fet his eyes remain on her and the longer 

,he looked the more he desired to look at 
her. 3 
zs Why did you run away when you were 
a child?” he asked. 

_ “She looked up at him quickly. “ Am I 
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to dance, but how is one to escape it com-. 


a case?” she inquired, a tinge of sarcasm 


He shook his head. ‘“ No, a mystery.” 
Oddly she did not seem to like his an- 
swer. “ There is nothing mysterious about 

I assure you,” she said wih extreme 
ae 

He was a little surprised at sic annoy- 
ance. 

“Don’t be offended! I am interested in 
everything about you,” he said. “ Especially 
in the things you have feeling about. You 
seem so icy cool and yet—I neandeved what — 
it was that drove you. Were you running 
away from something or seeking some- 
thing?” 

She hesitated a moment as if undecided 
whether to answer or not, then replied 
evasively, “It might be a combination of 
both, I suppose.” 

a Was it?” he asked. 

She made an impatient movement. “ How 
does a child know what moves it to do 
things? How can you analyze an urge of 
that kind? I suppose it was a gipsy impulse 
of some sort. It isn’t uncommon in chil- 
dren. Why does it interest you so much 
in my case?” 

Her tone was petulant. She lifted her 
eyes to*his and met something that made — 
her look away, “I am interested in every-— 
thing about you,” he said gravely. — 3 

He realized that she was not in the least » 
infected with his emotion. He wondered 
with an intense curiosity what she was 
thinking. 

Tf Arthur Warren could not awaken re- 
sponse in her, neither, it seemed, could he. 
~ . . Wet there was intensity in the 
girl’s face, more than a suggestion of strong 
feeling about the mouth. The girl was cer- 
tainly capable of a strong interest in some- 
body or something. Who was it, or what 
was it? He must know the answer to that 
question. 


CHAPTER III. 
OUT OF TOWN, 


O Preston’s viewpoint as a physician 
all possibilities were open without 
moral prejudice. He had seen women 

as i delicately fashioned, as fine in t 


: - THE MOON 


he knew that nothing of that sort was the 
matter with his clean and wholesome girl. 
Inez might have a talent for some sort that 
absorbed her time and interest. Yet such 
interests, while serving in the lack of orhers 
more personal and vivid, did not ordinarily 
make a woman unsusceptible as he instinc- 
tively fel: this girl to be. Either she was 
in love with someone or absorbed in some- 


thing. The more he looked at her, languid- 


ly lovely in the moonlight, the more he 
felt a sense of mystery ahout the girl. 

A cloud began to pass across the moon 
already an imperfect circle of light—a wan- 
ing moon. 

“Tt is the dark of the moon,” said Pres- 
ton. ‘‘In three days there will not be any 
moon left.” 

The cloud covered the moon completely. 
He heard her laugh in the darkness. ‘‘ Then 
I shall run away,” she said, and rose. 

The cloud passed. Preston rose also. 
“ Suppose I pursue you,” he said. 

She turned upon him with hauteur. “ Are 
you a detective? I thought you were a 
physician,” she said. He looked at her in 
surprise. 

“T only meant that I didn’t want you to 
leave me,” he said, surprise as well as a 
certain reserve in his tone. 

With some evident recognition of how 
her quick retort must have sounded in his 
ears the girl turned with a quick change of 
mood. 

“Forgive my stupid remark. I am a 
little bit tired, [ think; commencement week 
has been too much for me.” She held out 
her hand. He seized it, detaining it as 
long as he dared in his own. It lay an in- 
stant cool, passive, in his. There seemed 
no more possibility of response in it than 
in the touch of a flower. ‘I see Arthur 
on the verandah looking for me,” she said, 
and drew back her hand. “ I must go in.” 

Was she engaged to Warren, Preston 
wondered. But his point of view about her 
possible engagement was entirely modern. 
The idea that a man or a woman should be 
bound by their promise in matters of love 
he regarded as an outworn sentimentality. 
If perception of a mistake came after mar- 


riage, it must be dealt with, with all pos- 


sible regard for the rights of both. But 
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to walk unblinded into marriage with some- 
one unloved, to hold oneself deliberately 
to a mistake before marriage—Preston held 
that that was nonsense. He did not intend 
to undermine Arthur Warren’s hold on Inez, 
if hold he had, by any word or deed. But 
he felt under no obligation to conceal the 
nature of his own feelings from the girl, 
whether she was engaged or not. If she 
preferred him, he was not wronging the 
other man. Besides she had not admitted 
any engagement. It was only what Aline 
Mathews had said, and the thing he had 
seen in the moonlight. 

He did not think Inez would let a man 
kiss her if she were not engaged to him, 
and yet that also was a convention not nec- 
essarily always adhered to by the nice girl 
of to-day. 

“Inez!” exclaimed Arthur. Warren as 
they came up the steps. “I have been 
wondering what had become of you.” Poor 
Warren! There was no doubt about the 
nature of his feelings. 

The next day Preston met Aline in the 
dusty trolley-choked regions of Harvard 
Square. 

“Wasn’t it horrid of Inez to run away 
commencement week,” she said. ‘The 
belle of the ball! Just like her. She hasn’t 
a ray of conscience.’ 

“ Run away!” exclaimed Praia with a 
curious sinking feeling. 
she has gone to make a visit somewhere?” 

“ Somewhere,” repeated Aline in a sphinx 
like tone. 

For the life of him Preston could not 
help pursuing the subject, even though his — 
nicer instincts forbade further inquiry, — 
“ But you don’t ees course her people 
know where she is— 

Aline’s eyes twinkled. ‘‘ Even if she took 
the trouble to tell the professor where she 
went, it is unlikely that he would know the 
minute after.” 

Aline’s car approached and she waved 
him a gay farewell. ‘“ I don’t see anything 
for it but that you'll have to wait til! she 
comes back,’’ she said mischievously, and 
boarded her car. Preston flushed like a 


_schoolboy, but the question of Inez was 


of more importance to him than his mo- 
mentary self-betrayal. 


“ Vou—you mean 


_ That evening he availed himself of her 

general invitation to call. Inez’s nurse 

_ Esther opened the door; the parlor-maid 

owas evidently out. 

“No, Miss Inez is not at home,” she 

said. ‘She’s out of town for a few days.” 

Preston hesitated. “Has she—I hope 
she hasn’t gone to New York in this heat,” 
he said. “She said something about going 
there last week.” He paused, waiting for 
an answer. 

_ The old woman gave him a sitlelong look. 
“ She’s gone to visit her aunt, Mrs. Perkins, 
in Concord,” she said. 
a few days. Who shall I say called?” 

- Preston left his card with the old woman 
-and walked slowly down the oe path 
to the sidewalk, wondering. 

That evening after eleven o’clock his 
bell rang. A dark foreign-looking man who 
spoke with a Sei: accent stood at the 

S<al00r- = 
“Lady vera sick—dying maybe,” the 

man said. ‘I take you quick.” He jerked 

‘bis head in the direction of a small motor 
standing at the curb. ‘“‘ You come?” 

_A few questions elicited the fact that 
the sick woman lived in the South End. 
“No poor. Pay good,” said the man evi- 
‘dently attributing the doctor’s hesitation to 
the only cause imaginable to his sort. 
~ “ll come,” said Preston, and went to 
get his hat and case. 

After a swift run through the empty 
streets to Boston the car turned into an old 
fashioned square in the “South End,’ the 
abode nowadays, the doctor knew, of a 
mixed class, mostly foreign but not poor. 

_ Doubtless several of the discreet old brick 

houses with their vine-covered bowed fronts 

might conceal Bolsheviks, political refugees 
of various-sorts, bomb factories, even, gam- 
bling houses perhaps—any and every indus- 
try that had reason to avoid public notice. 

He found the sick woman seriously ill 
with some sort of gastric inflammation but 
not in immediate danger. The man who 
had called for him flatly refused either to 
have a nurse or to have her taken to the 
hospital. Preston wondered if the man had 
something to conceal that made him fear 
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“ She'll be back in - 


-exposure, then decided that is was just as - 
\ ros- ly. Preston glanced at him from time to 
ee : Sees 


perous alien who would naturally regard 
nurses and hospitals as superfluous save in 
the last extremity. 

As Preston was going down the = to 
the street he saw a cab draw up before the 
next house, A woman got out alone, paused 
to pay the driver, then turned to walk up 
the steps. Preston stood amazed beyond 
the power of speech, for the girl was Inez 
May. 


CHAPTER IV: 
PRESTON PROBES, 


HILE he stood bewildered, incredu- 
lous, the door had opened and 
closed upon her. Preston turned to 

see the dark alien who waited to take him 
home grinning knowingly. 

“ Pretiy girl, eh? Good looker,” he said. 
Preston did not answer. 

“ Does she live there?” he asked the man. 

But the alien only scowled, shrugged, 
shock his head and made some unintelligible 
reply. Preston again wondered whether 
this was concealment or ignorance. And 
could the girl by any possibility have been 
Inez May? And if so what in the name of 
Heaven was she doing there? 

Preston noticed several “‘ Room To Let” 
notices as the little low car whirled noisily 
out of the square, and he made note of the 
number and position of the house the girl 
had entered and decided to find out if pos- 
sible the next morning what sort of a house 
it was. : 

“Why did you go to Cambridge for a 
doctor instead of calling one in the neigh- 
borhood?” Preston asked the man sudden- 
ly. ; 

The man gave him an ugly look, shrug- 
ged and looked away. 

“Over there to see friend,’ he said at 
last indicating the region across the Charles 
with aemovement of his head. “ ’Phone 
home and hear she sick. Start home and 


-Stopa first doctor name I see.” 


Preston was inclined to doubt this story. 

“Want me to come again to-morrow?” 
he asked. 

-“No; I call you,” replied the man short- 
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time wondering whether he were Italian 
or Spanish. ‘“‘ By the way, what is your 
name?” he asked. : 

The man gave him a sharp sullen sus- 
picious look. “‘ Why you aska me-that?” 

The doctor returned his scowling gaze 
with a steady look. 

“Why do you object to telling me? It 
isn’t usual in America to conceal one’s 
name. How am { to send you a bill if I 
don’t know your name?” 

The man grinned, a look of relief spread 
over his face. 

“ Oh, I get you! I pay now.” He drew 
out a large roll of bills and paid the price 
of the doctor’s call at once. 

The next day after his office hours Pres- 
ton motored to the South End and turned 
in at the square he had been taken to the 
night before. He found the house that the 
girl who looked like Inez May had entered, 
and mounting the steps pushed the bell. A 
boy who looked like a Greek opened it. 

“Have you any rooms to let?” he asked. 
He caught a glimpse of a quiet, respectable 
‘looking interior through the open door. The 
boy, noticing the glance, drew the door to- 
gether and scowled suspiciously. ““ Who tell 
you to come here?” he demanded. 

“Why I knew a good many of the 
houses about here let rooms and I liked the 
looks of this one,” the doctor explained 
with an affectation of carelessness. 

The Greek boy shook his head. “ Don’t 
let rooms,” he said, and closed the door 
without further ceremony. 

At the foot of the steps Preston paused, 
looking about. He caught sight of a po- 
liceman standing at the corner of the street 
and went toward him. As he did so he was 
aware that someone watched his progress 
and destination from behind the coarse lace 
curtain that shaded the window of Number 
17. 

“Can you tell me who lives in Number 
17°” Preston asked the policeman. The 


Officer gave him a glance of passing curios- 


ity and shook his head. ‘ How about 15?” 
he pursued. “TI am a physician and was 
called to see a patient in that house. The 
man refused to give me his name.” 

The officer seemed willing to be more 
_ communicative about Number 15. 


-The one that owns it is rich. They’re all 
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“Tt isn’t just one family there,” he said. — 
“ There’s a lot of ’em—wops of some sort. 
Oh, it isn’t a tenement or anything like that. 


well off—big wages, you know, and they 
live cheap. The wop that owns it just lets 
his rooms out to his friends, not because 
he needs the. money but they’re used to 
living crowded up that way and seem to 
pre fer it” The policeman grinned. “ Scems 
like {Rey get lonely just two or three ina 
room,’ ne said. “ But I know they’re all 
right, sir.’ 

That last statement coupled with the of- 
ficer’s lack of information about Number 
17—or reluctance to give it—increased 
Preston’s suspicions. 

He looked up and saw the man still 
watching him. 
~ “Of course a lot of them wops is mixed 
up in the white slave trade one way or an- 
other,” he said, “‘ but it’s hard to prove it. 
They covers it with other business of some 
sort, but if you’re thinking there’s anything 
of that kind around here you’re barkin’ up 
the wrong tree. It ain’t that sort of a neigh- 
borhood.” 

“On no, I wasn’t thinking of anything — 
like that,” said Preston hastily, then with 
a nod to the officer he jumped into his car 
and took a turn that would eventually ce 
him to Concord. : 

It was not difficult to find where ee 
aunt lived, a white-pillared house with 
green blinds on a quiet street shaded by tall 
elms. Preston went up the brick-paved 
walk and rang the bell. After some delay 
the door was opened by a female servant of 
Esther’s generation. She seemed surprised 
at Preston’s question. 

““ Why no, Miss Inez isn’t here,” she said. 
“She hasn’t been here for several months, 
Mrs. Perkins is out driving.” 

It was the answer Preston had expected. 
Either old Esther did not know where Inez 
was, or knew and was concealing her 
whereabouts. 

As he steered his car along the road to 
Boston, exceeding the local speed limit but — 
luckily incurring no penalty for doing so, — 
he no longer felt any sense of cone 
his intrusion into Inez’s affairs. He © 
vat they had become of sufficient 


‘importance to him to justify any amount 

in investigation. A painful tension, almost 

a sense of desperation had entered into his 

_ desire to probe the mystery. He intended 
- to discover it at whatever cost. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE LAWS OF CHANCE. 


HAT evening toward midnight Pres- 
‘ton who had smoked innumerable 
2 cigars on the porch and had finally 
gone indoors to read a detective story, neard 
his bell ring—the doctor’s bell, not ‘that 
‘belonging to the household. He went to 
‘the door,—his aunt and their one servant 
were long since in bed—and saw the same 
‘man who had called him the night before. 
““She’s worse,” he said. “I take you 
- right away.” He made a gesture toward the 
car. 
“ll come,” said Preston, “ but I'll use 
my own car. It will only take a minute to 
get it out. You go ahead in your own.” 

After a brief survey of his patient Pres- 

_ ton said decidedly, “‘ You have either got 
to send this woman to the hospital or—if 

- you want me to keep the case—give her 
a room to herself and get a nurse?” 

The man shook his head. “ No taka to 
hospital,” he said stubbornly. “ No nurse.” 

Preston reached for his hat. “Then you'll 
_ have to call another physician.” 

« AY right,” returned the foreigner. 

As Preston went down the steps followed 
by the Italian, the door of the next house 
was flung wide and the Greek boy who 
had opened the door for him ran out with 
a frightened face. Catching sight of the two 
men he asked the Italian whom he seemed 
to know a hurried question. Preston 
caught the word “‘ doctor’’. ‘The alien jerk- 

- ed his thumb at Preston, ‘ He doctor,” he 
said. 2 
The boy ‘asked another question—where 
» Preston lived probably, for the doctor saw 
that the thumb of the alien seemed to in- 
dicate a distant spot. With a look of relief 
the boy turned to the physician. 


of 
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“You come?” he asked. Evidently he — 
she cried. Sate 
“Leave it to me,” said the doctor quietly. 


Preston nodded and accompanied the 
boy into the house next door. As he passed 
the half-open door to what was originally — 
the New England parlor, Preston saw men 
and women sitting about tables playing 
cards and something else. He caughi a half 
glimpse of a revolving wheel in another 
room. 

A gambling house! That was why the 
Greek boy had so carefully guarded the en- 
trance the day before, a door evidently Open 
to patrons only. 

In an upper room he found his patient, 
a heavy man, no longer young, evidently 
suffering from some sort of heart collapse. 
It did not take the physician long to bring 
him around. An Italian, with a waxed 
moustache and an impassive face, the pro- 
prietor evidently, asked the doctor’s fee 
and paid it. 

On his way down the stairs Preston noted 
that the door was“wide open. In the mid- 
dle of the flight he paused, struck dumb, 
an actual pain went through his heart— 
for there at the roulette table sat Inez May! 

It may have been a second or five min- 
utes that Preston stood there staring, then 
he walked down the stairs, into the room 
and straight up to the girl. 

“Miss May,” he said. 

The girl started, stared up at iene then 
glanced away. “I think you have made a 
mistake,” she said in a strained voice. “ My 
name is not May.” 

Preston looked back at her steadily. 
“You have the face and voice of Inez 
May,” he said. “It is not possible that I 
am mistaken.” ~ 

He saw the girl’s breast rise and fall tu- 
multuously. She glanced about as if seek- 
ing some means. of escape, and from the 
door-way he saw that the proprietor watch- 
ed him, suspicious and frowning. - 

Then he became aware of a commotion 
in the hall, scrambling feet and voices raised 
in dispute. In another moment he realized 
what had happened—the place had been 
raided. The girl cast a frightened look 
about and saw—a policeman approaching 
them. : 

“ What has happened—what shall I do?” 
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He turned to speak to the officer and 
looked into the face of the roundsman he 
had talked with that morning. ry 

Recognition was mutual. ‘I am, as I 
told you, a physician,” said Preston. “I 
can show you my case, give you my card. 
This young lady,” he indicated the shrink- 
ing figure of Inez who stood beside him 
with averted head, “ was with me. I came 
here to see a patient. You—you won’t 
need to detain us, will you?” 

The officer—an Irishman—glanced at 
Inez and with the chivalry and intuition of 
his race grasped something essential in the 
situation. - 

“ Sure—it’s all right,” he said, “take the 
young lady with you. An’ you’d better 
hurry, boss. There might be a crowd gath- 
ering in the street.” 

He did not speak to Inez until they were 
in the car turning out of the square. 

“T am afraid you will be cold,” he said. 
*“Put the robe around your shoulders.” 

“Ym all right,” she said hastily, “it is 
a warm night. But— she hesitated, “I 
left my hat there. I can get another at 
a house near here.” She turned her face 
aside. ‘ People I know,” she finished in a 
low voice. She glanced up at him. ‘Oh, 
“what must you think of me!” she said. 

“T am not thinking, I am waiting for 
you to tell me,” he replied. 

“JT don’t deserve it,” she said, and cov- 
ered her eyes with her hand. 

After a minute she looked up. ‘“ It’s in 
that street—the house I spoke of. I had 
better stop for a hat in case we should 
_{meet someone we know.” 

She pointed out the house; it was in a 
quiet respectable looking block of lodging- 
houses. As the car slowed up before the 
door she turned and looked at him. 

“You needn’t get out,” she said. 
run right in.” 

But Preston insisted upon getting out and 
going with her to the door. 

“TJ have a key,” she said. He took it 
from her hand. “ Let me open the door for 
you.” 

The key turned easily in the latch, he 
opened the door and she held out her hand 
for the key. With the key in her possession 
and the door knob in her hand she beget 
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to him. He caught an odd flash in her 
eyes. ; 

“You have saved-me from a terrible ex- _ 
perience,’ she said. -“I thank you. But 
you must let me go my 9wn way now. [ 
am safe here. Don’t follow me.” And then 
she was inside the hall and had closed the 
door upon him. : 

Preston stood where she had left him 
motionless with astonishment. The strong 
atraction the girl had for him added to his 
chivalrous desire to protect her, made him 
want to follow her and force her to go with 
him. But following that impulse came a 
sense of revulsion, the shock of discovering 
this beautiful girl to be something so dif- 
ferent from what he had imagined her to be. 
And yet she did not look like a girl who 
would be found alone in a gambling house. 

Was she alone? After all what did 
he know about her? 

He glanced up at the house and noted 
the number, and at the corner the name of 
the street. Then he drove home alone 
through the deserted streets, a prey to pain- 
ful and conflicting thoughts. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
j HEART’S EASE, 


HE next morning Preston telephoned 
to Professor May’s house. He was told 
that Miss May was still away. His 

next step was to motor over to the South 
End and go directly to the house where 
he had left Inez the night before. The 
landlady, a neat but unusually forlorn spe- 
cimen of her class, shook her head in an- 
swer to his question. 

“There isn’t any Miss May here,” she 
said. ‘I don’t ever remember to have had - 
a lodger by that name.” The woman looked 
him over and observing his disturbed face 
inquired, ‘“‘ Was she a young lady?” 

“ About twenty-two or so,” replied Pres- 
ton. 

“The only young lady lodger I have is 
Miss Slade, Miss Selina Slade,” she said. 

“Ts she blonde and rather tall?” asked 
Preston. 

_ The woman nodded. “ She’s a very hand-— 
ung lady,” she said, “and very 


quiet. Never looks at anyone. She isn’t 
here much. She is a traveling saleslady.”’ 

- Preston hesitated on the verge of enter- 
ing into a closer description of the blonde 
saleslady, then for some reason decided not 
to pursue his investigation. He turned 
aside. 


May not Slade,” he said. ‘ I have evident- 
ly made a mistake in the address. I’m sorry 
to have troubled you.” And lifting his. hat 
in recognition of the landlady’s submerged 
but still existent claim to womanhood, went 
down the steps. 

“Vou might try No. 22,” she suggested, 
looking after him. “They take lodgers 
there.” 

But Preston did not try No. 22. He went 
home in a very unhappy mood. Whether the 
girl was living at the house under an assum- 
ed name or had some affiliation with some 
other lodger there—whatever it was it spell- 
_ ed concealment, wrong-doing. ( 

At the corner of Brattle Street he was 
drawn out of his bitter refleetions with a 
shock, for on the crossing he suddenly. found 
himself looking into the faces of Inez May 
and Arthur Warren. He caught a glimpse 
of the girl’s white face. It was Warren who 
spoke in a mood of unusual gaiety. 

_ “J say, Dll report you for exceeding the 
speed limit,” he called out. “ You almost 
ran over us.” 

Preston answered with an apology of 
some sort and drove slowly homeward. 

He did not try to see Inez after that. A 
deep depression took possession of him. He 
wondered if she would attempt to make any 
sort of explanation to him, but the days 
passed and she made no effort of any sort 
to get in touch with him. 

The young physician decided that he must 
forget her, stop seeking explanations and 
excuses for her. After all what excuse could 
there be? It was possible that she had had 
some grave need of money and had taken 
that way to set it. Yet what nice girl 
would have chosen such a way as that? It 
was just a case of a girl of criminal tenden- 
cies born in a nice family—that was all. 
It had happened before. He remembered 
what Aline Mathews had said about Inez— 
=< taking French leave of her social ser 


“The lady I thought lived here is named ~ 
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bilities” was the way Aline had put it. 
Aline knew that Inez made mysterious 
visits, yet she had added, no one seemed to 
be suspicious about it, unless it were Aline, 
herself. So this was the explanation of the 
atmosphere of mystery he had felt about 
Inez. 

One evening about ten days after his 
shocking and upsetting discovery, Preston 
received an urgent telephone from Professor 
May’s house. It was a servant telephoning. 
Dr. May had had some sort of an attack, 
the doctor must come at once, at once, the 
voice repeated in the accents of panic. 

In a few minutes Preston was in the 
May’s library examining his patient. He 


_was conscious of Inez standing with a white 


face beside her father waiting for his ver- 
dict. It seemed that she had been out when 
the professor was taken ill and that he had 
been summoned by one of the servants. 

When the professor had been restored to 
consciousness and was reclining on the 
couch in his library where he had been 
stricken, the physician turned to Inez. 

“Where can I have a little talk with 
you?” he asked. 

“In the drawing-room,” said Inez and 
led the way. Outside she turned a pale 
face upon him. “Is it very serious?” she 
asked. 

“T am afraid so,” he answered gravely, 
“a bad case of valvular heart trouble. This 
can’t be the first attack he has had.” 

“Once before he had something of the 
sort,” replied Inez, “‘ we thought it was the 
heat.” 

“Had anything happened to upset him 
to-day?” he asked. 

“ Nothing that I know of,” she said. 

They were in the large cool drawing-room, 
seated near a window that overlooked the 
garden. A breeze ruffled the white curtain 
and the sleepy chirp of birds came from the 
trees. = 

“He ought not to be left alone,” said 
Preston. “ Really he should have a nurse.” 

Inez caught her breath. “Is there im- 
mediate danger?” she asked. Preston real- 
ized that the girl must be very fond of her 
absent-minded scholarly father. 

“Tt is hard to tell in heart cases,” he re- 
“ But probably not.” — : 


. “ Will you get the nurse?” asked Inez. 

“ At once.” He rose to go, but her voice 
arrested him. 

“Dr. Preston—can~- you | stay a minute 
longer? Or are you in a great hurry?” she 
said. She raised her beautiful eyes to his 
and he noted their effect of pulsing light. 
The next instant they fell and a flush 
-mounted her cheek. ‘‘ There is something 
I want to tell you,” she said. 

“Of course I can wait,” replied Preston, 
and reseated himself in the Hepplewhite 
armchair by the window. 

A bit of honeysuckle blew in the open 
window on a passing zephyr. Its fragrance, 
heavy-sweet, mingled with the sudden wave 
of emotion that assailed him, while he 
waited for the girl to speak. 

He saw that she was struggling for self- 
command and a sense} of her agitation com- 
municated itself to him. 

“You must have wondered that I have 
never given you any explanation of that 
dreadful night” she said at last. “ You 
must have thought—”, She paused with a 
shudder. “ What must you have thought of 
me!” she exclaimed. 

“T have known that there must be some 
explanation not so discreditable to you as 
it seemed,” said Preston. 

She shivered. “TI will tell you,” she said. 
“ Vou can judge for yourself.” 

“JT shall be-glad to hear anything you 
want to tell me,” Preston said, “ but please 
. don’t feel obliged to tell'me just because 
of the accident of my finding you there.” 

“No, I want to tell you,” she said, “ lest 
you think it is worse than it is.” 

She paused, then after a moment began 


her story and told it to the end without \ 


further break or hesitation. 
“You have heard probably—someone 
must have told you—how I used to 
run away when I was a child?” He 
nodded. ‘I couldn’t seem to help it then— 
I can’t now. When I was a child I used to 
play I was someone else, living somewhere 
else—a child stolen by the gypsies or some- 
thing of that sort. When I grew up I knew 
that it was some excitement I wanted, I 
think my mother was like that. Esther 
saysso. 
“One time I was visiting some friends 
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for the week-end. They were the kind that 
play bridge for money. I never had done 
it before. When I felt the tenseness of that — 
kind of game playing—so different from 
anything I had ever known—I knew I had 
found the thing my nature craved. Of 
course people don’t play cards for money in — 
Cambridge, so I never had a chance to be- 
tray myself there. Sometimes I have an 

opportunity in Boston. : 

“Last summer while I was abroad with 
some friends we went to Monte Carlo and 
for the first time I saw a roulette wheel. I 
think I sort of went mad about it. My — 
friends were frightened and took me away 
the next morning. It isn’t at all the money 
I care about, and the funny part is I seem = 
always to keep about even—I never win 
much and seldom lose, that is why the 
terrible excitement of it keeps up. ut I 
don’t always want to do it.” 

She paused and hesitated. “ It sounts: Z 
absurd, yet it seems as if there were some 
truth in what old Esther says about the 
moon, It always comes on me then, this 
sirange craving, in the dark of the moon— 
moon fever, she calls it. Esther believes in 
the influence of the stars, she says that the 
moon rules games of chance and that is ie 
I have this strange passion for gambling.” 

“Ys Esther the only one who knows?” 

sked Preston. 

“Ves, she found it out ae has proierted 
me from discovery. It would kill my father 
if he knew. I don’t believe anyone has so 
muchas suspected. I heard of that house 
in the South End accidentally, as a place — 
carefully protected and not in a neighbor- 
hood where—I mean that it is a place 


I can go to safely—it—it i is not otherwise _ 


Sicreputable, I have been going there ever 
since last winter. No one seems to care who 
you are. The proprietor never lets men ~ 
annoy me. It-is practically a place for 
gambling fiends like myself—people who 
play to win money or people who play be- 
cause they have the gambling fever in their — 
blood.” She paused again and hearing her — 
difficult breathing, Preston put his hand : 
over hers without looking at her. 2 
“ Don’t tell me any more if you oe 
rather not,” he said. 
‘She drew her hand gacky irom un 
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his and went on, “ No, I want you to know 
all. No one there knows my real name. I 
call myself Selina Slade. I have a room in 
that house where you took me. It is an in- 
expensive neighborhood. The landlady 
thinks I am some sort of a traveling sales- 
_ woman. J always keep the room, and when 
the fit oe, me I go there and stay until 
it is over.’ 

She stopped there as though her story 
were finished, and a little silence fell be- 
tween them. Preston’s first comment was 
a professional question. 

“ Does it worry your” he asked. “ Are 
you fearful of being found out so that the 
thing wears upon your nerves?” 

She shook her head. ‘“ No, I don’t think 
of it that way. I never seem to think of 
discovery. At first I looked upon it as a 
sort of lark. Then, one evening after I 
came back, as I was sitting with father in 
his study I looked at his white head and I 
suddenly realized how dreadful it would 
seem to him and I felt terribly. It struck 
me with a sort of despair. Then that feeling 
passed and—I am afraid I didn’t think or 
feel any way about it until I looked up that 

-night and saw you. Then—then I felt as 
if I wanted to kill myself!” 

He was startled by the passion in her 
voice and answered with intentional light- 
ness, “ No, no; nothing like that. It’s going 
to be a case of cure, not kill.” 

‘She rose from her seat. He knew that 
she wanted him to go now. 

She put out her hand. 

“ T must go back to father now,” she said. 
“ T wanted you to know the truth. And will 
you send the nurse right away?” 

“Tmmediately,” he promised. He de- 
tained her hand an instant trying to read 
her face. 

“Then we are friends,” he said, “ friends 
for keeps?” 

She turned away trembling as if on the 
verge of tears. ‘I shall never forget what 
you were like that night,” she said; then 
added in a low ee “and what you saved 
me from.” 

“We are not going te think about that,” 
said Preston, and following his jnipuilse, 
bent and pressed his lips upon her hand. 
But with an-exclmation she drew back her 
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hand and left him standing there. She did 
not go to her father. He heard her light 
steps hurrying up the stairs. 


CHAPTER VII. 
MISS MARTIN TELEPHONES. 


RESTON for his part sat long at his 
P window that night. At the end of his 
third cigar the physician’s standpoint 
had overcome the shock his personal feel- 
ings had received the night of his discovery. 
“A psychic peculiarity,” he said, ‘ obses- 
sion, or whatever you choose to call it—just 
a case, as I told her—curable, of course.” 

He rose and threw away the remains of 
his cigar. “And so there is an end of the 
mystery of fair Inez,” he said. After all he 
was glad it was not another man. 

He did not see her for several days, al- 
though once he caught a glimpse of her 
playing tennis with Arthur Warren. 

When he made his occasional calls on 
Professor May he saw the nurse, but once 
in the evening he met Inez in the hall. 

“How do you find my father?” she 
asked, and after his characteristically pro- 
Aessional answer, ‘‘ As well as can be ex-— 
pected,” would have passed on and left him, 
but he detained her. 

“Please do not let the fact of my un- 
happy discovery make any difference be- 
tween us,” he said. ‘‘ Remember I am a 
physician and understand everything. To 
me your passion for gambling isn’t any 
different from any of those queer little 
freaks people have that make them want 
to touch every post they pass, or keep 
washing their hands all day—or anything of 
that sort.” 

Then he saw that she was trembling, saw 
in her eyes, that instant before she turned 
away, something that made him catch his 
breath. 

“Ynez!” he cried. She turned to escape. 
He put out his hand and caught hers. 
“ Don’t run away from me,” he said. 

An instant he felt her hand cling to his, 
felt a thrill of response indescribably sweet, 
then she drew it from him. 

“Did you know that I am engaged to 
ad eh Warren?” she said. 


Preston stood very still. It was some 
time before he spoke. “ No, I did not know 
it,” he said. He moved toward the door, 
then paused again on the threshold. She 
was leaning against the doorway looking 
out into the fragrant darkness. 

“You say you are engaged to him. You 
did not say that you are in love with him.” 

It was a moment before she answered, 
“ You have no right to ask me that.” 

“Yes, I have,” returned Preston steadily. 
“ because I love you.” 

She put out her hand with a wild move- 
ment. ‘“ Oh, no, no, you mustn’t say that,” 2 
she cried, and covered her face. 

“Tt is true,” he said. 

She answered him after a moment, her 
face turned from him.. “ No, I am not in 
love with Arthur,” she said, « but he seems 
to care a great deal for me—so much so— 
a strange bit of irony—that it has pulled 
him out of all sorts of things that were ruin- 
ing him. I felt that if I could keep him 
straight by letting him think I cared for 

_him it sort of squared the deception of my 
own life.” 

“T see no reason why you should sacri- 
fice_yourself if you don’t love him,” said 
Preston. “ We are getting away from all 
those false emotional ideas about things. I 
cannot see you as a sinner. 
it is right for you to regard yourself in that 
light. I should like to cure you—or if I 
can’t—to find-a psychiatrist who can.” 

She shook her head. ‘“‘ Perhaps—I mean 
Til try. But it doesn’t alter my decision 
about Arthur. I told you because I thought 
you ought to know.” 

For the next two weeks he saw nothing 
of Inez, then one evening he was again 
called to see Professor May. He had all his 
conversation with the nurse, however; Inez 
did not come into the room while he was 
there. He asked if she was at home. 

“ She’s resting,” the nurse replied. “ She 
stays with her father to-night. I have the 
evening off—that is, if you think it is safe 
for me to go? Miss Inez is as good as a 
nurse.” 

“JT don’t like his symptoms,” said the 
doctor. ‘“ He might go any minute, and yet, 

_of course, he may last another year; it is 
impossible to tell. I suppose there is no 
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reason why you shouldin’t go out.” He left — 
disappointed in his anticipation of seCRE, 
Inez. : 
At eleven o’clock that night his sdegione= 
rang. It was Miss Martin, Professor May’s — 
nurse. “Can you come at once,” she i 
{‘—Yes, it is very serious.” 
& Directly,” replied Preston and hung up 
the receiver. 
Miss Martin met him at the door. With- — 
out a word she led him into the professor’s — 
study where he had been seated in his re- — 
clining chair reading when the doctor had — 
called a few hours before. Preston knew _ 
what had happened the minute he saw the 
twisted figure half fallen over in its chair. 
“Was no one with him? What hap- — 
pened?” he asked. 
- “T deft him with Miss-Inez at eight 
o’clock,” said the nurse.  “ When I came 
in fifteen minutes ago I saw the light in 
here and found him like this. Miss Inez is 
nowhere to be found. She isn’t in the 
house. I didn’t know what to do. I didn’t 
like to call the, servants.” 
When the necessary arrangements nad 
been made Preston went as swiftly as his 
motor would take him to the house in the — 
South End where Inez lived as Selina Slade. 
While he was still doubtful as to the best 
means of getting in contact with Inez, if 
she were there, without arousing curiosity 
that might end in exposure, he saw a girl 
coming down the street who resembled Tnez. 
He waited, then as she came under ‘the 
street lamp he went directly up to her. 
“You must come back with me at once, Y 
he said. f 
She drew back quickly., “ Oh, why ie 
you come!” she exclaimed. “Please forget = 
me—leave me alone. It’s no use. I tried 
not to come, but I couldn’t keep away. Hi 
you take me back I will only return here — 
to-morrow.” 
He shook his head. “Not when you 
know what has happened,” he said, gravely. — 
She looked at him with a growing terror 
in her eyes. ‘Not father—” she said. 
“¥ don’t want to tell you here, please — 
don’t make me,” said Preston. “‘ Get in the 
car and let me tell you as we drive along.” 
She obeyed him without speaking. When 


“were away from the noise of the elevated 
trains she said: 

“Tell me, please. 
know.” | 

He looked at her compassionately, then 
said, “ Yes, it is your father, Inez.” 

“Not dead!” Inez cried. ‘‘ Oh no, no, 
not dead!” 

Her agonized eyes clung to his face. He 
nodded and turned away. “ Yes, he As 
gone,” he said. 
~ “Oh, my God!” cried Inez under het 
breath. “ He was asleep—I never thought. 
Oh, I can’t bear it—I have killed him!” * 


It is terrible not to 
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OT that,” said Preston, suffering with 
her. “It must have happened soon 
a in any case.” 
_ “Tf Thad been there perhaps it would not 
have happened,” she said. 
“Tt probably would have happened just 
the same,” said the doctor, compassionately. 
In the shadow of a dark street under the 
trees he turned and took her in his arms. 
“My darling,” he said, “I am so sorry, so 
terribly sorry.” 

She remained an instant in his arms and 
he was conscious of her hard-drawn 
breath. 

geet you would only let me take you into 
my life and make it Bens * he-said.=2 Tt 
you would marry me—” 
But she drew back with a bitter laugh. 
- “Never,” she said, “never that. What- 
ever mess I may make of my own life I 
won’t drag you in.” 


5 “Tf that is your only reason,” began 
Preston, “it is no reason at all.” 
“Tt isn’t,” she interrupted him. “ My 


reason is because I don’t care for you and 
never can—and how can we speak of such 
_ things now after this terrible thing has hap- 
pened? My poor father, my dear, kind 
father, to think I left him alone to die. eS 
_ She began to cry, great racking sobs that 
seemed as if they would tear her to pieces. 
Then as suddenly she stopped. 
“Poor little girl, don’t feel so terribly. 
_ He was close to the end in any case.”” Pres- 
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ton tried to console her, 


‘She answered after 

a brief moment in a voice choked but quiet: 
“ Don’t try to think of kind generous lies 

to console me with—don’t think about me 


at all—in any way. Just get me home as 
quickly as you can, then forget that I am 
in the world.” 

“You ask the impossible when you ask 
me to forget you,” said Preston quietly. 
“But be assured I will get you home as 
soon as I possibly can.” 

After her father was buried, Preston per- 
suaded Inez to go away to a quiet place on 
the North Shore, and finally she consented. 

In August he took a brief vacation and 
could not resist going to see how she was, 
for she would not answer his letters. He 
found her down on the rocks in her bathing- 
suit, warming herself in the sun after her 
swim. She rose to her feet and gave a 
startled exclamation when she saw him. 

“Oh, why have you come!” she cried. 

“ Aren’t you even a little bit glad to see 
me?” he said, and put out his hand. 

Inez looked down. ‘“ TI asked you to for- 
get me,” she said. 

He smiled. ‘“ Did you think it was as 
easy as that?” 

“Don’t please—” she said, and turned 
from him. 

After a moment he said, ‘“ All right, I 
promise not to stay, but now I am here 
can’t I have just a little visit with you? 
Let’s sit down here together and let me hear 
a little something about you.” 

She sat down reluctantly and he arranged 
himself on the rock beneath her. He noted 
the flickering light in her eyes, the tremu- 
lous sweetness of her lips, and mastered an 
almost overwhelming impulse to take her 
in his arms. 

“Where is Warren?” he asked, with a 
sharp twinge of jealousy. “Is he here, 
too?” 

She nodded. : 

“Lucky devil!” said Preston. “If I 
start down the primrose path will you oe 
sake him and rescue me?” 

Inez rose, her breath tumultuously rising 
and falling. “I’m sorry, but I’m afraid 
I’m getting chilly.” 


knew that it was an excuse. ‘I think I’d 


He looked at her and | 


better go in and take off my bathing-suit; 


“x 


a : : 
‘and—please don’t wait forme. Tm feeling 
pretty shabby yet, and not really up to 
seeing people.” 

He attributed her agitation to her em- 
barrassment at his knowledge of her secret 
but his face shadowed with disappointment. 
The next moment he arose to go. 

“Tf that is the case I mustn’t tax your 
strength,” he said. 

He did not try to see her again but went 
back to Boston by a late afternoon train. 

The first of September he learned from 
Aline Mathews that Inez had returned to 
Cambridge. 

Before. his vacation was over Preston 
called on Dr. Brinsmade, the celebrated 
alienist who had been a classmate of his, 
and laid Inez’s case before him. 

“JT suppose it might be classed as a case 
of periodic mania,” the alienist said when 
the general practitioner had finished his 
description, “ although it hardly seems suf- 
ficiently over the border to call it mania. 
The further I go into the study of so-called 
abnormal psychology the more I am in- 
clined to think that we specialists in nerve 
disorders go to extremes in labeling condi- 
tions as pathologic and abnormal—unless 
we are willing to class the greater part of 
humanity as non-normal. ‘The periodicity 
of the gambling impulse in her case is its 
peculiar feature—yet not the fact of petiod- 
icity in itself, for that law operates through- 
out the universe. But the fact that this 
excessive craving for the excitement of gam- 
bling actually does coincide with a given 
position of the moon. I should not be in- 
clined to call that accidental. You know, 
of course, that the beginnings of the study 
of medicine and medical treatment were in 
astrology old Paracelsus knew several 
things that modern scientists are fut begin- 
ning to discover.” 

“Are you going to suggest a ons 
cure?” inquired Preston, speaking lightly 
to cover his real feeling. 

The alienist laughed. “ I wasn’t—but I 
am not prepared to say that such a cure 
could not be devised or will not be at some 
period of the world’s history! I was going 
to say that the psychic or physical root of 
the impulse probably lies in that craving for 
excitement in the girl’s nature, and that if 
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that craving were satisfied by a life full of © 
events, responsibilities, interests, emotions 
——the mania would probably disappear. 

“Tf such a girl should become a war- 
nurse say, or even—”’ the doctor paused— 
“even fall very thoroughly in love, get mar- — 
ried, have a little family to look after— it 
would undoubtedly cure her.” 

Dr. Brinsmade noted a quick flush on 
Preston’s cheek and made his deductions. 
He finished his diagnosis, looking out of 
the window so that Preston did not observe 
the twinkle in his eyes. : 

“So if you know of any good-looking, 
promising young man who is equipped to 
undertake the job of rescue—just start 
things moving,” he concluded. 

Preston thanked him and rose. He could 
not take the matter in the light spirit in 
which the alienist treated it. “ Marrying 
poor Warren isn’t going to pull her out of 
it,” the young doctor thought as the train 
carried him in the direction of Boston. 
“And I’m afraid I couldn’t accept that as 
a solution even if it would.” 


CHAPTER IX, 
UNDER THE WILLOW TREE. ae = 


OON after Inez returned to Cambridge, 
Preston went to call on her, but she 
excused herself and he was obliged t0eZ 

leave without seeing her. Then one morn- © 
ing walking through the Public Garden by — 
a path circling the pool he found her seated 
on a secluded seat under a willow tree. 

“Is it possible that Boston ever sits in 
its own park?” he said, looking down at her 
in amused astonishment. 

She glanced up with something of her old 


ésprit. “ Boston may not—but you see 4 
Cambridge does.” 5 
“ May I sit with you a moment?” She a 
nodded assent, her color rising, and he 
quickly availed himself of the permssien. 
“JT had thought even in Boston these ae 
benches were reserved for the exclusive us: Z 
of the derelict alien,” he remarked. 
“No,” she said. “ Therevis a real Bosten 
spinster with her knitting and a book. ‘Look EE. 


at her shoes, her hair, her hat—pure unmis- 
takable Boston, neither derelict nor alien.” 
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“ True,” he agreed, his eyes resting upon 
her with something a shade too intent in 


their gaze. She looked away from him, ap- 
parently watching the slow-moving swan- 


lake, and spoke in a changed voice. 

“You must have thought me very rude 
and queer when you came to see me at 
Pigeon Cove that day, but really I was hay- 
ing a hard fight to keep myself together, 
and seeing you brought everything all 
back.” She paused, hesitated, then added 
with apparent difficulty, ‘“ But I want you 
to know that that queer moon fever as 
Esther calls it has not come back since. I 
hope—I almost belieéve—that that terrible 
shock cured me.” 

“Of course I understand why it upset 
you to see me,” said Preston. ‘And I 
think it is probable that it may not come 
z again.” A little silence fell between them. 

Then suddenly Preston said the thing he 
had resolved to say. “ You told me once 
that you were not in love with Warren. 
If that is true, I think it is very wrong for 
you to marry him. I don’t say this just 
: _ because I want you so terribly myself, but 
because I think it is really a wrong thing, 
an absurd idea of duty, for any One to marry 
2 a person they do noi love.” 

- “Tt doesn’t matter whom I marry,” said 
Inez with a touch of passion in her voice. 
~ “Then why not marry me?” said Ed- 
ward Preston. She looked away from his 
smile and shook her head. I told you I 
could never do that,” she said and rose. At 
that moment Preston discovered that Arthur 
Warren was coming toward them. He saw 
the look of astonishment on the young 
man’s face change to the darker shade of 
jealousy. With the keenness of the lover to 

s such things, Warren noted the signs of agi- 

tation in Inez’s face, and perceived without 

understanding its cause, the self-conscious- 
ness they both felt at being thus unex- 
pectedly confronted with the subject of 
their conversation. 

Warren paused beside them. “ Life is 
certainly stranger than fiction,” he said, 
“who would have expected to find fair Inez 
keeping a rendezvous in the Public Gar- 
den?” 

=o Inez laughed nervously. 


“ That is very 


boats filled with children circling the little . 
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like Dr. Preston’s remark when he discov- 
ered me here a few minutes ago,” she said. 
“But I showed him another descendant 
of Plymouth Rock in a seat hard-by, so I 
am not as eccentric as you both thought.” 

Warren looked from the girl to the phy- 
sician and back again, an ominous flash 
in his eyes. Inez saw it and tried to de- 
flect a possible scene. ‘“ Take me to the 
street and find me a cab, Arthur,” she said. 
“1 don’t feel like. going home in the car.” 
She spoke to Preston avoiding his eyes, 
“Which way are you going?” 

““T was on my way to the library,” he 
said. 

Inez turned in the opposite direction. He 
understood. “Let’s go to the Charles 
Street entrance, Arthur, the path is shadier 
this way,” she said. 

Preston lifted his hat and bade them 
goodby. Inez and Warren walked on 
slowly and in silence. Had the girl not 
been absorbed in other thoughts she would 
have realized the signs of gathering storm in 
Warren’s face and made further efforts to 
distract him. 

“Does Preston know that you are en- 
gaged to me?” he demanded at length in 
a suppressed voice. 

Inez glanced up, startled by his tone. 
“Yes, I told him some time ago,”’ she said. 

“And yet he doesn’t hesitate to let you 
see that he is in love with you,” he said. 
“That would seem to suggest that you fiave 
encouraged him.” 

Inez replied in an expressionless voice, 
“T have not encouraged him, Arthur.” 

“No? In any case he doesn’t. seem to 
have given up hope,” pursued Warren, his” 
growing excitement evident in his voice. 

Inez gave him a glance in which scorn 
and pity were mingled. “You mustn’t 
speak to me like that, Arthur,” she said. . 

“No, I must be a good Fido and keep 
to heel!” said Warren bitterly. “I under- 
stand. I can’t stay in the room if I annoy 
you with my attentions. I am sure I don’t 
know why you want to marry me. You 
don’t love me.” 

“T told you that at the time,” replied 
Inez, “and you expressed yourself then as 
perfectly satisfied to take me on those 
terms. Have you changed your mind?” 
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She raised her cool eyes to-his, and looking 
down: in them a sort of despair seized upon 
the man. 

_ “JY wanted you on any terms,” he said. 
“That is the trouble. I suppose with the 
idiotic egotism of humanity I thought my 
love would awaken yours, but it doesn’t 
seem to have worked that way.” 

“Shall we consider the engagement 
broken then, since it has not worked out 
as you hoped,” she said, then was startled 
at the violence of the passion that flamed 
up in his face. 

“So that you will be free to engage your- 
self to him?” he asked. 

“That is my affair,” said Inez. 

“Don’t push me too far,” said Warren, 
his breath coming unevenly. “TI don’t 
know what I might do.” 

“Don’t threaten me,” said Inez, a touch 
of contempt in her voice. “It can’t in- 
fluence me and it is such a childish thing 
to do.” 

Then suddenly all the anger and passion 
went out of the man’s face, leaving only 
a look of anguish. ‘“ Inez, you don’t want 
to throw me over, do you? Forgive what 
I said. I lost my head—I will accept any 
terms—only so that you do not give me 
up.” ] 

“YT had no intention of breaking the en- 
gagement, Arthur,” she said in the same 
even tone. ‘“ But you mustn’t treat me to 
scenes like this if you want to keep me.” 

Warren promised with pathetic eagerness 
not to forget himself again. They had 
reached the Charles Street entrance now. 
Inez discovered a disengaged hansom stand- 
ing at the curb and went directly up to it. 

Warren waited after he had put her in 
it. ‘ May I go with you, Inez?” he begged, 
but she shook her head. 

“JT am tired. I want to be alone,” she 
said. “Tell the cabman where to go, 
please.” 

Warren watched her drive away with a 
sinking heart. 

That evening, too unhappy about Inez to 
be able to put her out of his thoughts, 
Warren went to see her about half past 
eight. As it chanced, the bell was answered 
by old Esther who told him that Miss Inez 
was ill and could not see anyone. 
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Warren, bitterly disappointed, hesitated 
on the threshold. In the exaggerated con- 
dition of his emotions he felt that he must 
have some communication, some reassur- 
ance, from the girl he loved so unreason- 
ingly. 

He scribbled on his card, “ Please send 
me just a line. I am so sorry you are ill, 
and I am so very wretched about this morn- 
ing.” 

He remembered afterwards the hesitation 
with which Esther had taken the card. She 
returned after a moment looking troubled.’ 

“ Miss Inez says there is no answer,”’ she 
said, then noting the expression on Warren’s 
face added, ‘‘ She was feeling too ill to 
write anything, sir. I guess you'll hear ~ 
from her some time tomorrow.” 

As Warren walked slowly down the street 
he met Aline Mathews. 

“Cross my palm with silver and I'll tell 
your fortune,” Aline said with a mischiey- 
ous look. ‘ You have been to see Inez and 
she was out. You have heard that she has 
gone to Boston and don’t know whether to 
follow her or not—” Aline broke off sud- 
denly in her nonsense when she saw the: oe 
on Warren’s face. 

“Esther just told me that she was at 
home ill—too ill to see me,” he said in a 
strained voice. z 

Aline looked momentarily embarrassed. — 
“J must have been mistaken,” she said, “I 
thought I saw her get on a car about half 
an hour ago, but it must have been her 
double.” 

Warren walked on without any fixed des- 
tination; his jealous suspicions of the morn- 
ing returned in full force. He went into the 
first drug-store he came to and called up 
Dr. Preston from a telephone booth. 

“ He’s not home, he’s in Boston,” the 
maid answered. ‘‘ Any message?” 

“ Do you know where he is?” asked War- 
ren, but the maid did not know. 

With a half-formed idea of following 
Inez, of somehow finding her, Warren took 
the subway into Boston. But by the time 
he got out at Park Street he realized the 
futility of any such attempt, and so instead 
he deliberately set out to deaden remem- 


- brance with alcohol. 


With the result he set out to achieve 


pe only partially accomplished, Warren re- 
membered the thrill to be extracted from 
the roulette wheel, and started in a direc- 
tion where he knew such desires might be 
gratified. 


CHAPTER X. 


OVER THE GREEN TABLE, | 


T was a quiet place in the South End. 
as Even the palled habitués of the place 
= were quiet. Only in the eyes of all the 

terrible intensity of the gambler was per- 
ceptible. 

, .- Warren joined a game of baccarat and 
won. In spite of that stimulus he threw 
down his cards at the second round, sud- 

= denly béred. He asked where the roulette 

ee wheel was, and was shown into an adjoin- 

= ing room. Without even glancing at the 
people seated and standing about, Warren 
took a seat, chose his number and fixed his 
gaze on the revolving wheel. The first time 
he won, but the second time he lost, and 

’ he saw a hand—a woman’s hand—reaching 
out for the money. Something about the 
hand made his gaze travel up to the 
woman’s face. For a moment he remained 
staring stupidly into her startled eyes, then 
he rose to his feet with a gasp. 

“Inez,” he cried, “Inez. May! My 
God!” 

Inez rose quickly. Several people looked 
at them; some of the glances were glazed 
and unseeing, others curious, but the next 
moment all eyes returned to the magnet of 

. the table—with one.exception—a pale, dis- 
sipated-looking man of about forty contin- 
uing to stare at the girl with his dark burn- 
ing eyes, attracted, almost startled, it 
seemed, by some quality in her blond 
beauty. He watched her as she spoke in 
a low voice to Marinelli, the proprietor, 
before she passed out of the room, pre- 
sumably making some excuse for the inci- 
dent. His eyes followed her as she guided 

_ Warren’s unsteady steps in the direction of 
a small reception room opening from the 
hall; then he rose and went to speak to 
Marinelli, evidently questioning him. Mar- 
inelli answered in a low voice, briefly and 
without expression in his face. 
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In the reception room Inez faced Warren. 
She was very pale but she had recovered her 
self-possession. 

“You have been drinking,” she said 
quietly. “Don’t you think you had better 
go home?” 

Warren answered with a wild laugh, “7 
had better go home,” he cried unsteadily, 
“J—” Then he drew. his hands across his 
eyes. “ Am { mad or dreaming!” he said. 
“You in this low place, you, Inez, that I 
thought so pure and good.” 

The girl started and quivered at his 
words. ‘‘ You‘insult me with your suspi- 
cions,” she said. “I have come here to 
gamble, I admit. But I know no one here. 
You are the first man here who has ever 
insulted me.” 

“Oh, my God,” said Warren. “You 
have come before— How often—for how 
long—don’t answer me, it doesn’t matter 
— And you expect me to believe that none 
of these men—I don’t believe it!” he cried. 

, Arthur!” cried the girl, staring at him 
with wide eyes. ‘“ Arthur—how can you 
say such a terrible thing to me—oh, how 
can you think it!” In anguish she turned 
to flee from the room. She saw Warren 
put his hand behind him, still laughing in- 
sanely, his eyes fixed upon her face. 

“You think you are going back there!” 
he cried. “ In that room—with those men 
—mnever! Never again—” and suddenly he 
drew his hand out from behind him. She 
heard the sound of a shot, then, as in a 
dream, saw his hand that held the small 
gleaming object turned toward his head, 
then the second shot. And still in that swift 
horrible dream she saw him lying there on 
the floor, a crumpled object with a ‘red 
stain slowly spreading down his cheek. 

Then a while she stood staring, rooted 
there as in a nightmare, a group of faces 
seethed about the door, people were crowd- 
ing into the room. She was aware still, in 
that unnatural dreamlike way of a man’s 
dark eyes fixed upon her, then of Marinelli 
—dquiet, masterful, shutting the faces and 
voices from the room, leaving only one 
other person, a trusted servant, with whom 
he talked in rapid Italian as they bent over 
the wounded man. After a moment Mari- 
nelli looked up. 
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“Not dead,” he said. ‘“ We must have 
a doctor at once. Get Toriati,” he in- 
structed the servant. 

The servant returned almost immediately, 
evidently accompanied by someone that he 
shut outside in the hall as he addressed 
his employer. 

“ Doctor right outside the door,-just pass 
by,” he said. “TI tell him come in.~ Same 
doctor come here before and call twice on 
Maria Tugarone next door.” 

“Bring him in,” said Marinelli briefly, 
“no time to lose.” Then Inez, still in that 
hideous dream, saw Preston enter and knew 
that he was not surprised to find her there. 

Preston bent down and gave the wounded 
man a brief professional examination. 
“The bullet glanced aside,” he said. ‘“ His 
aim was bad. He had been drinking heav- 
ily. I don’t think the wound is fatal. But 
we must get him to the hospital at once.” 


Marinelli looked troubled. ‘‘ Won’t that 
mean the police?” 
Preston shook his head, ‘‘I’ll order a 


private ambulance, and take him to the hos- 
pital myself. Of course we must keep it 
all as quiet as possible.” 

The man looked immensely relieved. 
“ Justa tell me what you want to do,” he 
said. 

“First get all your people out,” said 
- Preston. “Tell them the man isn’t dead, 
then I will telephone for the ambulance.” 
He looked at Inez. “Is there any way 
that she can get out absolutely unnoticed?” 
he asked. 

“ Fasily,” replied the Italian. ‘‘ There 
is a door from the basement into the cellar 
of the next house. The people who live 
there are Italians—friends of mine.” 

“Then if you will help me first to lift 
him up on that divan—” Preston said, 
“and come back when you have got rid 
of your guests.” 

With the Italian’s assistance he lifted the 
unconscious body of Warren and laid it 
upon the divan. It was not until Marinelli 
- had left the room that he spoke directly 
to Inez. 

“Sit down,” he said, “and take this,” 
he gave her a small glass of brandy from a 
flask in his case. Then his attention seemed 
to become suddenly riveted upon a place 
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in the wall back of where she had stood. 
He went up to it, examined it, and turned 
to question her with a white face. 

“ Did Warren try to shoot you before he 
shot himself?”’? he asked. She nodded. 
“Good God!” 

Marinelli returned quickly without knock- 
ing. ‘ The coast is clear,” he said. “I 
stay with him. George the Greek boy show 
you where to go. Then he take you to 


telephone.” 

Preston turned to Inez. ‘‘ Come,” he 
said. : 

She followed him silently. In the hall 


the Greek boy led them down the stairs 
and pointed out the door. 

“TI wish I could go with you,” said Pres- 
ton, adding in a voice too low for the wait- 
ing boy to hear. “‘ You still have that room 
in Duncan Street?” Inez looked away as 
she answered, ‘“‘ Yes,” in a low voice. 

“Then wait for me there,” he said. 
“You mustn’t go anywhere else on any ac- 
count. This may be very serious.” 

“T know,” she said. 

The boy George came forward. “ Up- 
stairs go out back way to service alley, 
miss,” he said, “‘ then no one in a street see 
you.” 

She thanked the boy and passed through 
the door that Preston held open for her. 
He stood looking after her a moment as 
she passed into the darkness, troubled, un- 
easy, then realizing the urgent duties await- 
ing him turned and followed the boy up- 
stairs to the telephone. He was aware as 
he did so of a curious expression on the 
Greek’s face—caused perhaps by the flick- _ 
ering of the single gas-jet on the grimy 
stairs. Yet it left an unpleasant impression 
on Preston’s mind and he wondered about 
it uneasily as he made his quick competent 
preparations to get the wounded man to 
the hospital. 


CHAPTER XI. 
A BIT OF GLASS. 


LONE in the almost total darkness of- 
the cellar Inez stood a moment trying. 
to get her bearings. 

“Walk toward the windows,” the Greek 


boy had said. “The door to the stairs 
is right there.” : 

She saw the basement windows, vague 
squares of light at her left, and walked to- 
ward them, then paused as she felt for the 
door handle, overcome with that indescrib- 
able sense of another person in the room. 

The next moment an electric candle 
flashed in her face and she saw directly in 
front of her a small dark Italian who stood 
with his back to the door. 

“ Better not go yet,” he said. 

A sudden panic seized Inez. 
I must go right away,” she said. 

“No,” said Guiseppe Tugarone, and 
showed irregular and missing teeth in a 
grin. 

“Let me pass,” said Inez. 
step toward the door. 

Then, scarcely realizing at first what had 
happened to her, she found herself reeling 
against the wall with a sharp pain in her 
head. 

“ Try it again,” said the Italian, “and I 
break your dam’ head.” Then he went 
out and locked the door. 

A sense of sick faint horror came over 
Inez and she sank down on the floor. Then 
after a moment her brain steadied and she 
began to think. She struggled to her feet 
and began to examine the room. First she 
tried the windows. They were nailed shut. 
One was fastened tight, but the second one 
seemed loose. Now that her eyes had be- 
come accustomed to the gloom she was able 
to see the outlines of objects, and she 
started to look about for an implement. 

The floor’ was covered with a litter of va- 
rious sorts of rubbish, but feeling about she 
finally discovered a fairly strong iron bar 
that she thought might serve her purpose. 
She picked it up and tried the loose win- 
dow. She pried at it with the bar until 
her arms ached, but she couldn’t dislodge 
it. She rested a moment, then another 
thought occurred to her. She could break 
the glass and the wooden frame that held 
the small panes, and perhaps escape that 
way if no one noticed the sound. She would 
wait until some noisy vehicle passed in the 
street then she would throw the iron bar 
against it with all her strength. 

_ For a long time nothing passed. It was 
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She took a 
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a deserted neighborhood not near any of 
the main arteries of traffic, and Inez had 
almost given up hope when she heard the 
heavy dull-crash of an approaching motor 
truck. She raised her iron bar, ready to 
strike. Just as the truck, with a confused 
clamor of noise, passed the house, she put 
forth all her strength and struck. A shower 
of glass fell about her, and the fresh night 
air rushed into the close musty cellar. She 
felt a sharp jab of pain in her arm, but her 
blow had broken the glass and the greater 
part of the framework. Without waiting 
to think of possible injuries or risks she 
struck again with the heavy bar and the 
rest of the slender framework gave way. 
She drew herself up to the sill then and 
crawled out into the areaway. She heard 
no sound of pursuing footsteps, and slipped 
quickly and softly along in the shadow, 
gained the next house, then the next. 

She glanced back and saw no evidence 
of pursuit, and hurried on. Now she was 
in the radius of one of the infrequent street 
lamps. Her own house was only three 
blocks away, but it occurred to her that 
she should have turned in the other direc- 
tion where the street was darker. Suddenly 
she heard a peremptory voice behind her, 
“Hello there! Where are you going?” and 
turning she found herself face to face with 
a policeman. His practiced gaze took in 
her hatiess disordered condition and noted 
the blood streaming from her arm. 

“Where are you going, miss?” he in- 
quired drily. ‘‘ You seem to have been in 
trouble, and. you’re in a bit of a hurry. 
Tell me about it.” 

Inez looked up in the officer’s face and 
her knees began to tremble. He was not 
the kindly type of policeman, skeptical 
rather than humane. She had a horrible 
vision of the station-house, a possible night | 
in jail, discovery and disgrace. 

“T—I cut myself on some broken glass,” 
she said. “I was going to the druggist to 
get fixed. It feels as if there might be 
some glass sticking in the cut.” Her hasty 
explanation—the first that occurred to her 
—proved fairly fortunate. It is the cus- _ 
tom in many humble neighborhoods to use 
the druggist as a doctor for minor ills and 
accidents. 
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“Hm,” said the policeman, looking her 
over again. ‘ Live near here?” 

“A few blocks away,” said Inez. Her 
arm was beginning to throb painfully. She 
felt suddenly beaten, indifferent. The po- 
liceman gave her a sharper scrutiny and 
turned his flash-light over her person. 
Something glittering in her hair caught his 
attention. He held the lantern high, close 
to her head, removed the glittering object, 
and found it to be a bit of glass. He looked 
in her face again and saw that it was not 
one that suggested acquaintance with scenes 
of violence. He lowered his light. 

“ Go “long,” he said, ‘‘ and let the drug- 
gist fix you up,” and he went his way. 


CHAPTER XU. 
ON THE RACK. 


T was after eleven o’clock when Preston 
finally left Warren at the hospital. The 
surgeon’s examination had corroborated 

his, and he felt a great sense of relief that 
the tragedy had not had graver conse- 
quences. 

He went as rapidly as his taxi could carry 
-him to the house in Duncan Street. The 
hour was late, and the landlady after a long 
delay and a prolonged tussle with bolts and 
keys, appeared at the door clad in a flannel 
kimona. 

“ Miss Slade is not in,” she said. “ She 
went out after dinner and has not come 
back.” 

“ Are you sure—may I ask you to look?” 
urged Preston. “It is a very serious mat- 
ter or I shouldn’t ask it of you.” 

The landlady after looking as if about 
to refuse, turned and went upstairs. She 
returned after a few minutes. ‘‘ She’s not 
- there,” she said. ‘I opened her door and 
looked in. The room is empty.” 

Terribly disturbed, Preston went directly 
to the house of the Italian, Guiseppe Tug- 
arone. Although it was late, he saw a light 
in the window of the room his patient had 
occupied. The man who had called for him 
to attend the woman came to the door, 
which he only opened a crack. 

“Naw, naw, lady not here,” he said in 
answer to Preston’s inquiry, and prepared 
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to close the door, but Preston got his foot 
in the crack. 
“Come, come, I took her here myself, 


to the door of your cellar,” he said. “I 
know she’s here.” 
The Italian shook his head. ‘ Lady no 


here,” he said, and then with a savage grim- 
ace he gave Preston’s foot a sudden sharp 
kick which caused’ him involntarily to 
withdraw it, then closed the door and locked 
it in his face. 

“Tl call the police,” said Preston stand- 
ing close to the door. 

The Italian’s voice came back to him, ap- 
parently emanating from the keyhole. 
“No, you don’t. Lady don’t want police 
to know,” said the voice. S 

Then he heard the sound of retreating 
footsteps. i 

More alarmed than ever Preston went to 
the gambling house next door, and rang 
the bell. The Greek boy who opened it 
looked at him doubtfully, but finally de- 
cided to admit him. Preston asked for 
Marinelli who came after a moment and 
stood just inside the threshold, aloof and 
indifferent, while Preston told his story. 
When he had finished Marinelli shrugged. 

“JT don’t know,” he said. ‘“ Gentleman 
—one of our patrons—take great fancy to 
that lady. Perhaps he wait outside and 
ask her go in his cab when she came out 
of Guiseppe’s door.” 5 

“She wouldn’t have gone with him,” 
said Preston angrily. Marinelli’s only an- 
swer was a shrug. “I want you to go and 
talk to that damned dago next door and tell 
him he’s got to give her‘up,” said Preston. 
Marinelli looked at him and said nothing. 
“Tf you don’t I’ll call the police,” said 
Preston. _ 

Marinelli smiled and twisted his mous- 
tache. Preston could have murdered him. 

“Neither you or that dago next door are 
particularly anxious to have a call from the 
police,” he added in a threatening tone. 

Marinelli turned to leave, his air was one 
of great boredom. ‘ Neither is lady anx- 
ious to have me give her story to newspaper 
reporter,” he said. ‘Her name is not 
Slade, the name she give here. The 
gentleman who shot himself called her an- 
other name. She is good customer. I don’t 
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like to make trouble for her, but Guiseppe 
my friend. You tell police to come here, go 
there” the Italian’s head moved in rhythm 
with his statements, ‘ Marinelli tell reporter 
long story. And nothing here for police to 
find—” he added. “ This is quiet gentle- 
men’s lodging-house.”’ He smiled. 

“You damned scoundrel,” said Preston. 

Marinelli bowed as if acknowledging a 
compliment and left his caller without a 
host. Preston walked slowly toward the 
door almost beside himself, not knowing 
what to do next. In the hall he felt some- 
one pull his sleeve and looked down to see 
the Greek boy, George. 

“T tell you something about your lady,” 
whispered the boy. In response to the un- 
spoken suggestion Preston put a bill in the 
boy’s hand. “ Vera dark gentleman Kell- 
ner crazy about Miss Slade. She no speak 
to him. He watch her go down to cellar. 
He run round to front door and give Gui- 
_seppe money to buy her with. Guiseppe 
promise to lock her in, and bimeby let him 
take her.” 

“ Good God!” said Preston. 

“She there all right,” said George. “I 
watch from glass door. But—any minute 
mebbe—Kellner call in auto. I go off duty 
now. You pay me and | watch from front 
door. You go in alley and watch service 
entrance. Then when taxi drive up and tall 
thin dark man get out—big black eyes— 
look kinder hungty—you know him when 
you see him—then you catch her quick!” 

Another bill found his way to George’s 
pocket and Preston wild with anxiety 
‘started to follow him to the service alley 
where tradesmen had delivered their wares 
in the days when the South End was the 
abode of the prosperous and_ respectable 
Bostonian. 

“Got a gun?” George asked him as he 
held open the door for him. Preston 
started to say no, then remembered that 
when he had taken the revolver from War- 
ren’s unconscious hand he had dropped it 
into his own pocket. He felt for it and 
found it. ; 

“May need it,” said George sagely. 
“ Kellner want lady vera bad. He fight 


hard maybe.”’ George seemed to relish this 
idea. 
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A sick shudder passed through Preston 
at those words. Too well he knew the 
power of a woman like Inez to sway a man’s 
imagination. 

He placed himself in a dark corner of 
the alley and waited. For an hour per- 
haps—it seemed a lifetime of hell—he 
waited; then the chug of a motor approach- 
ing caught his straining ears—yes, it was 
turning into the narrow road where he 
stood. He drew further back into the 
shadow, fairly holding his breath. The car 
stopped within a few feet of him and a 
man answering George’s description got out 
and rang the service bell. Almost imme- 
diately Guiseppe opened it. The two men 
held a rapid low-voiced conversation that 
Preston could not catch, but he saw that 
they both became very much excited. Fi- 
nally he heard Guiseppe exclaim angrily 
with gestures, “ Don’ know—don’ta know 
I teil you—” then turning he went into the 
house and slammed the door, The man 
after a moment re-entered the cab and drove 
away. Preston caught a glimpse of his 
white balked face and flaming eyes. 

What could have happened, Preston 
asked himself. He went around to the front 
of the house and rang the bell. After a 
moment he heard cautious footsteps in the 
hall and the door was opened a crack. This 
time Preston inserted his stick in the door. 

“You let that lady out at once or I'll 
call the police,” said Preston. ; 

To his surprise the man opened the daor 
wide until all of his grinning face was vis- 
ible. “ Sure! Call ’em in,” he said. “ Think 
I see a cop downa the street now» Want 
me call him?” 

Preston looked at the man sharply and 
saw that. his remark was not bravado. Ev- 
idently Inez was not in his house. 

He turned away with another threat 
which only made the Italian grim more 
widely, and when he heard the door close 
he went down in the areaway of the next 
house whére George was posted. 

“She don’t come yet,” said George. 

Preston told the boy what had happened. 
“ She got out some way,” the Greek said, 
while we were talking. Or else mebbe she 
fight back and Guiseppe croak her.” 

The suggestion turned Preston sick and 
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faint. The sight of his agitation evidently 
moved the boy’s not too susceptible feel- 
ings. 

““T guess she get away all right,” he sug- 
gested. “She smart American girl—not 
afraid of wop like Guiseppe.” 

“ You let me know if you hear anything,’ 
said Preston, and gave the boy his tele- 
phone number. 

After a sleepless night spent in combat- 
ing pictures of unspeakable horror, Preston 
rose so early that even his aunt, a keeper 
of severe New England. rising hours, was 
just coming down to breakfast as she saw 
him going out the door. 

“J shall probably not be back in time 
for my office hours, aunt,” he said. “If 
any patients come or call up tell them I 
don’t know when I shall be back.” 

His aunt, being a wise woman, adapted 
to the ways of men although a spinster, re- 
plied merely: “Very well, Edward.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 
A BROKEN FLOWER. 


RESTON went first to the house in 
Duncan Street. The elderly landlady 
came to the door. 

“J haven’t seen Miss Slade this morn- 
ing,” she said. ‘I don’t think she’s back 
yet.” Preston’s heart sank. Something in 
his face must have touched the woman for 
she added: “Of course I have no idea 
when she comes in and out. She has her 
key. She comes and goes and leaves no ad- 
dress, but she pays regular. She may be 
back any minute.” 

Preston turned from the door and walked 
slowly along the street, wondering what to 
do next. He turned a corner, and there 
coming out of the door of a dairy restau- 
rant he saw Inez! 

He rushed up to her. “ Inez, Inez,” he 
~ cried, “ I have been almost out of my mind! 

What happened to you?” 
She was very pale and looked at him with 
a strange expression in her eyes. 

“ Arthur,” she said, “how is he? I 
-couldn’t get any information over the tele- 
phone this morning. Have you heard?” 
He shook his head. 
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Indeed he had forgotten all about War- 
ren. ‘I haven’t remembered anything but 
you,” he said. ‘“ But I can get authentic 
information for you right now, if that is 
what is troubling you—but first for 
Heaven’s sake teil me about yourseli—” — 

She shook her head. “I am all right, 
Tell me about Arthur first.” 

She did love the boy then after all. That 
fact stabbed him with an absolute sense of 
certainty. The tragedy of the night before 
had made the truth clear to her. 

‘Preston went into the first drug-store 
they passed and telephoned to the hospital. 
He came out of the booth in a few minutes. 

“He is doing very well,” he reported, 
“practically out of danger.” Inez rose 
from the chair by the soda-fountain into 
which she had dropped. The look on her 
face alarmed him. ‘‘ Have you had your 
breakfast?” he asked. 

“T’ve had a cup of coffee,” she said. 
Then noticing that the drug-store clerk was 
drinking in their conversation Preston drew 
her out of the store. 

“We must get a cab at once,” he said, 

“you are not able to walk.” 

“T have been walking half the night,” 
said Inez. ‘I am just beataning to know 
that I am tired.” : 

- Had it hit her as hard as all that, thought 
Preston bitterly, then he caught sight of a 
cab drawn by a dejected-looking horse and 
signaled it. The cabman drew up to the 
curb and Preston held out his hand to Inez. 
“Come,” he said. 


Inez hesitated a moment, then evidently 


too weary to resist, entered the cab. In- 
side she sank back against the cushions in 
utter collapse. Preston saw that she was 
shaking from head to foot. 

“You are sure Arthur won’t die?” she 
asked. 

“Practically sure,” said Preston. He 
turned and looked at her. ‘So you are in 
love with him after ail.” 

She shook her head, the tear- Siops tric- 
kled down from under her shut eyes and 
the sight went to Preston’s heart. ‘“ No; 
but if he had died I should feel as if I had 
killed him,”’ she said in a broken voice. 

“ But he tried to kill you,” said Preston. 

“‘T wish he had,” Inez said. 
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After the long strain of the night Pres- 
ton’s nerves were under bad control. “I 
suppose after he is patched up again, you 

- will marry him,” he said in a sudden out- 
burst of jealousy. 

“He doesn’t want to marry me now,” 
said Inez. The answer did not reassure him. 
- “Qh, he will feel differently when he is 
normal again,” said Preston in the tone of 
one wishing to give reassurance. 

Then when he saw her lying there like 

a broken flower, so obviously at the end of 
her endurance, jealousy gave place to 
tenderness. 
* “You poor child,” he said, and put his 
strong hand over hers, but she drew it back 
as if the contact scorched her. ‘“ Did you 
have a horrible time last night? You 
haven’t told me.” « 

“Tt came near being pretty horrible,” 
she said, “‘ but I escaped.” 

Then in a few words she told him of her 
-experiénce with the Italian and her escape. 

‘How did you happen to be walking past 
just at the moment that Arthur was shot?” 
she asked. 

““T followed you from Cambridge,” said 
Preston. ‘“‘ When I saw the direction you 
were taking I felt sure where you were go- 
ing, but I lost you at the transfer station. 


I was walking past the house, wondering 


what would be the best way to get a mes- 
sage to you, when I heard the shot.” Inez 
shuddered. ‘“‘ Why were you walking all 
_ night? Where were you?” asked Preston, 
no longer able to control his anxiety. 

_ “ Looking for the hospital where you had 
taken Arthur,” she said. ‘JI went to three 
before I found it. Then I waited to hear 
the result of their examination.” 

“Was I still there?” Preston asked. 

“JT don’t know, I think not,” answered 
Inez weakly. “I didn’t ask.” 

“ Didn’t ask!” exclaimed Preston, cut to 
the heart. 

“Vou see, I didn’t think of anything but 
that one thing—if Arthur should die I 
would be responsible,’”’ Inez explained. 

“But that is nonsense,” said Preston, too 
wounded to be sympathetic. ‘“ The man 
first tried to kill you, then himself. I don’t 
see what material you have there for work- 
ing yourself up into an hysterical sense of 


responsibility. How did it happen any- 
way?” He waited but she did not speak. 
“T suppose he found you there,” he said, 
then felt a stab of self-reproach when he 
saw how she winced.. — 

“Tt was the shock of finding out what 
the girl he loved was like,” said Inez bitter- 
ly, “the girl he had so idealized that she 
had been able to reform him—” 

“He had been drinking,” said Preston. 
“ That was part of it, of course.” : 

“He thought that I was—” she hesi- 
tated, “ disreputable—finding me in that 
place. He said he didn’t believe that I 
went there just to gamble.” 

““Tnez, dear,” exclaimed Preston, “it is 
so terrible to think of your putting your- 
self in such positions—running the risk. of 
social ruin, rubbing elbows with the sort of ~ 
people who come to these places; running 
the constant risk of discovery if no worse; 
you say the men who go there never annoy 
you but you had a very narrow escape last 
night. I thought—TI hoped — you were 
cured by the shock of your father’s death.” 

““T don’t know what started me off this 
time,” she said, “but I think it was be- 
cause I was so unhappy.” 

‘About your father?” he asked gently. 

She shook her head. “About myself, 
and about you,” she said. 

‘About me! I don’t understand.” 

The cab was approaching her door. As 
it turned under a street light he caught a 
glimpse of her face. Something in the ex- 
pression caught at him sharply like a pain. 
The cab stopped at her door. She put her 
hand on the door handle. 

“ You are strangely blind, Edward Pres- 
ton,” she said, “if you have never guessed 
that I love you. But I will never marry 
you.” 

Then before Preston could restrain her, 
or the cabman descend stiffly from his seat, 
she had pushed open the cab door and was 
half-way up the path before he had over- 
taken her. 

“Jnez,” he said, “ don’t leave me like 
this,’ but she hurried on without answer- 
ing him, opened the street-door—unlatched 
as Cambridge houses may be in the day- 


_ time—and slipped in, leaving him face to — 
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“One dollar and sixty cents, please,” 
said the cabman. 
_ “Wait and take me home,” said Preston, 

who seemed to be very much out of breath 
for so short a run. He flung himself into 
the cab again. He could not face a meet- 
ing with any one in that wild moment of 
chaotic emotion. 


. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
“ STILL THE DARK OF THE MOON,” 


E tried to see Inez that evening and 
the next afternoon, but she refused 
him. Then he used strategy. He 

went to the door and asked to speak with 
Esther. The old woman came at once, 
looking a little frightened. 

“ Esther,” he said, “I know about this 
moon fever Miss Inez suffers from, and I 
think I know a way to cure it if she will 
let me try, but she won’t. She won’t even 
see me. Can’t you help me to see her? I 
know how devoted you are to her.” 

Esther looked up into his face. ‘“‘ Well, 
I know it’s you that can help her if any 
one can,” she said. 

“Then you do as I tell you. Go to Miss 
Inez and tell her that some one is down- 
stairs with a message from Mr, Warren that 
must be delivered personally. I will wait 
for her in the drawing-room. Don’t tell her 
who it is.” 

“Tl do that, sir,” said Esther after a 
minute. “ Surely there can be no harm in 
that.” She hobbled out and Preston saw 
her slowly clambering up the stairs. 

He went into the darkest corner of the 
room and turned his back to the door, ap- 
parently examining with profound interest 
a steel engraving of George Washington and 
his family. After a minute he heard her 
light step on the stairs. She was half-way 
into the room before she recognized him, 
then she stood still and half turned as if to 
flee. 

“You have played a trick on me,” she 
said. 

“No,” said Preston, “ not really. I have 
a message for you from Warren, but your 
treatment of me justifies any deception, I 
should say. Have you no consideration for 
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me? Have you any conception of the way 
you have put me on the rack since I have 
known you?” 

She paled and stood staring at him, her 
wide eyes filled with that strange pulsing 
light. Preston had an odd fancy of im- 
prisoned wings beating in the blue depths of 
those eyes. He came nearer and she did 
not withdraw. 

“T only seem to hurt people,” she mur- 
mured. “TI don’t know why I have to keep 
on living.” ; 

“Tt would be very simple to make mé 
insanely, idiotically happy instead of 
wretched,” said Preston, but she shook her 
head. 

“YT couldn’t marry a man like you,” she 
said. “It was different with Arthur. In 
spite of that shameful mania—habit— 
whatever you choose to call it—of mine, 
and the lie I was living and all that, I 
knew I had pulled him out of worse things; 
and I thought if I could make him happy, 
be of real use to him—it sort of squared 
things up.” 

“ Surely you are not expecting to marry 
him still,” said Preston, frowning. 

“T haven’t thought about that,” replied 
Inez with simplicity. 

“What then have you been thinking of, 
if I may ask?” 

She looked directly 
You,” she said. 

He paled and took a step toward her, but 
stopped as he saw her move backward. 

“What is the message from Arthur?” she 
asked. 

“He wants to see you if you are willing 
to go to him.” 

Inez smiled in spite of her tense mood, 
“Ts that all?” she asked. 

“All except your answer.” 

“T will go at any time you suggest.” 

Preston told her the hospital hours. 

“Please go now, Edward,” she said, “you 
would if you knew what you are making 
me go through by staying and talking this 
way.” 

“Tt sounds like rather unnecessary suf- 
fering,” he said. “If it were less hard on 
me-I should call it nonsense.” 

“ Call it what you like,” she said. “ It’s 
real to me.” 


) 


into his eyes, 
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Preston picked up his hat. ‘Am I an 
eternal outcast from your presence?” he 
asked. “Am I to suffer this ostracization 
forever?” 

He saw her breast rise and fall and her 
eyes darken as if she were on the verge of 
tears, but she did not weep. She stood 
looking at him a moment, then she said: 
“ Wait just a littie longer. Don’t make me 
answer things yet.” 

With that he was obliged to be content. 
_ The next day Inez went to see Arthur 

Warren. She found a very pale and re- 
morseful Arthur propped up on his pillows, 
looking more like the iil-starred Edgar 
Allan Poe than ever. 

‘““T want your forgiveness, Inez,” he said. 

“« That is all I have the right to ask now. 
I can’t expect you to marry a man who has 
‘tried to take your life. But—I want you 
to know I don’t believe the dreadful thing 
I said that night. When I began to think, 
I knew it couldn’t be true; and since then 
Preston has explained things to me.” 

Inez looked down. “I am glad you un- 
derstand, Arthur. I am terribly ashamed 

of niiself: of course, but I should hate to 
have = think that I am any worse than 
eam? = 

He looked at her yearningly and looked 
away with a sigh. “TI believe my jealousy 
was well-founded,” he said. “I think you 
do love Preston.” 

Her answering flush would have made 
denial useless, but she had no wish to deny. 
“Yes, I love him,” she said. 

“ Was it becarise of me that you wouldn’t 
let yourself listen to him?” 


Inez turned her face away. “Only 
partly,” she said. 
Warren was silent a long time. Perhaps 


-his terrible experience had given a moment 
of clear vision, and doubtless it had served 
to raise him above the storm and stress of 
his emotions. 

“Well, now that that reason doesn’t ex- 


ist any more, why won’t you give him a 


show?” he said. 
“J don’t think T ought to,” said Inez. 
He smiled. “A relic of puritanism, 
Inez,” said Warren. ‘Sheer nonsense. 
You love each other; for Heaven’s sake 
take each other and have all the happiness 
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you can. I am going away to try to forget 
you, and I’m going to try to keep straight, 
and I hope you’ll marry Preston.” He fal- 
tered a moment, then added bravely: “TI 
think you were made for each other.” 

But the girl rose quickly, as if to ¢ut 
short a painful subject. 


““T must say good-by now, Arthur. Do 
you want me to come again?” 
He hesitated, then shook his head. ‘“ Bet- 


ter not, I guess. You see you aren’t one of 
the women men can love wisely.. You're 
the kind we love too much.” 

“T don’t deserve any of it,” said Inez 
brokenly. 

That evening Preston went to see Inez. 
Esther who opened the door looked de- 
lighted to see him. 

_ “She’s down at the end of the garden 
all alone,” she said. “ You can go right 
down.” 

Preston hesitated. “ Perhaps I ought not 
to go again unannounced.” 

Esther nodded. “Yes; you’d ought. 
Besides I’m thinking she’ll see you. Her 
mood has changed.” Esther paused, then 
added in a whisper: “ It’s still the dark of © 
moon, sir, when the evil rays are at work, 
and she’s got that moon-look in her eyes.” 

Preston succumbed to temptation. 

He found Inez at the foot of the garden 
seated in the shadow of Aristides. ‘“ May 
T remain?” he-said. “Or must I go away 
again?” 

Unexpectedly she smiled. “ No 
stay,” she said. 

He sat down beside her and she began to 
talk at once of any and every subject. An 
almost feverish gaiety possessed her. 
Strange lights seemed to quiver in her eyes. 
She refused to talk seriously of anything. 

Preston, letting her follow her mood, re- 
sponded briefly and. watched her, stirred, 
scarcely happy, yet grateful not to be shut 
out of her presence. He knew what old 
Esther meant by the “ moon-look ” in her 
eyes. It was that strange sense they gave 
one of pulsing light, that elusive flicker as 
of a cold blue flame. As she looked to- 
night it was easy to believe that Inez was 
indeed essentially different from other wom- 
en, an elfin creature from another planet. 

But as the twilight came and deepened 
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she grew quieter, falling at length into a 
long silence. Finally she looked up, all the 
lightness gone from her face, her gaiety 
fallen from her like a garment. 

“JT went to see Arthur to-day to say 
good-by. You know he is leaving for Cali- 
fornia to-morrow. He is going to China.” 

“Yes, I know,” he said. 

“Our engagement is broken. You knew 
that.” He nodded. ‘“ You know if Arthur 
had died I meant to kill myself,” she said; 
“as it is—I have come to another decision.” 

“To marry me,” he suggested. She 
shook her head and rose. 

“7 am not going to tell you what it is,” 
she said, “not yet. Pethaps I never shall. 
And now I want you to go.” 

“Must I?” he said. 


He took her hand and suddenly uncon- 


trollably crushed it in his, kissed it, then 
dropped it and turned to go, but with that 
movement found her in his arms, her hands 
slipping up his cheek to his hair, while her 
eyes looking deep into his, again held in 
their depths that pulsing beat of wings. 

“T love you, Edward,” she said slowly 
and softly. “I love you very much.” And 
then deliberately, without coquetry or shy- 
ness, she kissed him on the lips. Intense 
emotions long held in leash broke loose in 
the man’s nature, and for a moment she let 
him have his will, responding with a curious 
still passion to his kisses. Then with a 
shiver she drew herse}f fram his arms. 

“Go now, Edward—you must.” 

The next morning he had a brief note 
from her. 


When you receive this I will be gone. You 
may be able to find me, but I ask you not to 
try. If you love me you will do as I ask. If 
you should find me before it ts my wish to come 
back it will not add to your happiness or mine. 
I shall not be in Boston, and I shall come back. 
Do nat try to follow me. Remember—it is the 
dark of the moon. INEZ. 


CHAPTER XV. 
““ ARRANT NONSENSE.” 


RESTON went through a dozen wild 
moods in the course of that morning. 
Tnez’s confession of love for him, the 

‘memory of her kisses, had increased his 
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longing to see her a thousandfold, yet he 


hesitated to go against the request ex- 


pressed in her letter. 

Had she given way to her gambling pas- 
sion again, only seeking some new resort 
since the place in the South End was no 
longer safe? Was the mania as persistent 
as that after her last terrible experience— 
so soon after it? 


He felt a chill of revulsion at the thought, - 


yet the next moment the memory of her 


kiss and her slow words—‘“TI love you, 


“ 


Edward, I love you very much ”’—made his - 


heart beat and his senses swim. 

In the end he decided not to make any 
effort to find her. A week passed, and then 
another and Inez did not return and did 


not write again. He had moments of terri- © 


ble uneasiness. It did not need the mem- 


ory of such experiences as the girl had al- 


ready had to suggest the dangers of her 
position, if she had indeed given way again 
to the promptings of her ‘moon fever.” 
Since he was powerless to do anything he 
tried not to think of it, but his patients 
said that the doctor was not looking well, 
and his aunt for the first time in her knowl- 
edge of him found him irritable. 

In the third week of Inez’s absence one 
Louisa. Renshaw, a spinster friend of his 
aunt’s, came to visit them. She was a 
plump pleasant person with a hobby. The 
hobby was astrology. Preston heard what 
seemed a most extraordinary chatter of 
nonsense as she talked with his aunt around 
the evening lamp. Greatly to his surprise 
his aunt seemed to understand her visitor’s 
strange jargon. 

“Why, aunt, what do you know about 
the evil influence of Saturn, and the be- 
neficent influence of Venus?” he exclaimed, 
“and when, pray, did you become so wise 
about the occult meaning of planetary con- 
junctions?” 

His aunt Jaughed. ‘‘ Louisa has lent me 
some books,” she said. “ Besides—there 
are lots of things I know that you don’t 
suspect.” 

Preston laughed, and his aunt turned her 
attention to Louisa, who was describing the 
case of an acquaintance of hers in terms of 
astrology. 

“Tt was a very curious case of lunar in- 
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fluence,” Louisa Renshaw was saying. 
“She had the moon rising in Cancer with 
Neptune in thé Seventh House. That was 
the cause of her delusions. It was a curi- 
ous case of moon influence.” 

The last words attracted Preston’s atten- 
tion. ‘ You really believe that, do you?” 
he said to Miss Renshaw. 

“Of course,” responded the amateur 
astrologer, who was pleasantly combining 
astrological discourse with the knitting of 
_a Sweater. 

“You believe then,” pursued Preston, 
“that an influence of the moon could cause 
a child to run away at a certain time each 
month and create a passion for gambling in 
a person?” 

“ Given a certain combination of aspects 
—of course,” said Louisa Renshaw. “ Some 
very curious passions are created by the 
moon—imaginative obsessions, so to speak. 
You see games of chance are ruled by the 
moon, so is the quality of imagination. 
Neptune also enters in. In combination 


with moon aspects it can produce poets, 


drug fiends, highly imaginative musicians 
and painters, psychics, lunatics—all accord- 
ing to the exact nature of the aspects at 
birth and those formed progressively in the 
chart.” 

“ Afraid I am getting a little out of my 
depth,” laughed Preston, “ but I’m inter- 
ested. Then in your belief such a mania— 
we will call it that—” 

“Tt amounts to that,” said the astrolo- 
ger, picking up a dropped stitch. 

“Such a mania could recur each month 
at a certain period of the moon?” Preston 
continued. 

“Tt would,’ asserted the astrologer. 
There was an interval while she counted 
stitches, then she reversed her needles and 
let her work rest in her lap. ‘.Tell me 
about the case you have in mind, if you 
care to. Perhaps I can elucidate it a little. 
Astrology and medicine are divorced now, 
but once, you know, they were wedded.” 

“YT know,” laughed Preston, then his 
smile faded. “It is a case of a young 
patient of mine,” he said evasively. ‘“‘ The 
thing seems to have taken a curious hold 
upon her—almost like alcohol or a drug— 
-in that she can’t seem to resist the prompt- 
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ings when they come. Even during a case 
of serious illness in the family, with some 
one she loved almost at the point of death, 
she ran away to indulge in it.” 

The astrologer resumed her knitting. 
“Perfectly understandable,” she said. “It 
is a sort of abnormal excitation of the im- 
agination that demands some intense form 
of mental excitement. The lunar influence 
causing that would never, in any case, 
create the kind of craving that causes 
people to take drugs. If that girl were a 
man and a soldier, living a life under the 
pressure of some tension or activity, the 
chances are that she would never have 
turned to gambling.” 

“Why, that is what an alienist said!” 
exclaimed Preston. 

Miss Renshaw nodded triumphantly. “I 
told you that astrology and medical science 
were twins,” she said. 

Preston laughed. “No, the last. time you 
said the relationship was marital, not fra- 
ternal,” he said. Then he became thought- 
ful. “It certainly is curious.” 

“Do you know the date of her birth?” 
Miss Renshaw inquired with a professional 
expression. Preston shook his head. “ If 
you did, I could tell you more about it— 
the probable. chances and nature of her 
cure. There wouldn’t be anything dishonor-_ 
able about it, because, you see, I don’t 
know who she is, and you would be work- 
ing with me professionally.” Louisa’s eyes 
twinkled. 

But she did not take her hobby so seri- 
ously that she was unaware of the disrepute 
in which it was commonly held. 

“TY might find out,” said Preston, while 
his aunt regarded him with round eyes of 
amazement. 

“She is probably- a very strong person 
physically—the kind we call very much 
alive,” Louisa Renshaw continued. “ Isn’t 
she?” 

“Yes, she is,” assented Preston. 
did you think that?” 

“ Assuming a probable position of Mars 
which would cause it to be the craving of a 
strong vitality, not of an abnormal nervous 
system,” said Miss Renshaw. “ And if the 
girl lived an active life, with her emotional 
nature satisfied and with her time suffi- 
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ciently occupied, she would undoubtedly 
get over it—although there would always 
be some tendency to a craving for adventure 
or excitement when a certain aspect was 
formed during the dark of the moon.” 

“T see,” said Preston. “It is very in- 
teresting.” 

Louisa Renshaw looked up, her glasses 
crookedly astride her nose and smiled be- 
nignly. ‘‘ Who knows—I may have made a 
convert,” she said. 

The next day Preston was called to see a 
patient at Radcliffe. The girl, who was a 
freshman, and had enly been there a few 
weeks, was so seriously ill ihat the doctor 
advised notifying her parents at once. And 
as she was unconscious and unable to give 
her address, the college record, which con- 
tained the data of her matriculation, was 
referred to. The registrar chanced to leave 
the book open before Preston, and another 
entry caught his attention. The book was 
arranged alphabetically. The sick girl’s 
name began with an M, and directly over 
it was the name of Inez May. He recalled 
that Inez had once told him that she had 
gone to Radcliffe for two years, but had left 
with her course unfinished shortly before 
he met her. 

He read the date of her birth mechan- 
ically, then remembered Louisa Renshaw, 
and after a moment’s hesitation copied it on 
a piece of paper. 

That day at lunch he gave his memoran- 
dum to Louisa Renshaw. 

“ But I can’t do it very exactly without 
knowing the hour of her birth,” said Louisa. 
“7 suppose you couldn’t find that out?” 

“JT might,” said 7 ‘on, recalling Esther, 
who had, he knew, been Inez’s mother’s 
maid before her marriage. 

That afternoon Preston made an excuse 
for stopping at the Mays house to have a 
little talk with Esther. As soon as he got 
home he carried his information to Louisa 
Renshaw. 

““ She was born at exactly six o’clock in 
the morning,” he said. 

“ Good!” said Louisa. “TI will go tomy 
room and work it out exactly for you.” 

When Preston came out on the side ve- 
randa dressed for dinner he found Louisa 
in pale-gray silk, seated in a rocking-chair 
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placidly rocking and watching robins on the 
lawn. She looked up with a smile as he 
joined her. 

“Our moon runaway can be cured,” she 
said, “and will, if a formation indicated 
about this time takes place.” Preston 
walked to the piazza rail so that his face 
did not lie directly in Louisa’s line of vision. 
“That seems odd,” he said, trying to speak 
naturally; “ how do you make it out? Some 
person—” 

“Some person that should have come 
into her life when the sun was in Cancer 
this very year.” 

‘““ When would that have been?” Presten 
asked. ~ 

“Some time between the middle of June 
and the same time in July,” replied Louisa. 

Preston felt a flush rising to his cheek 
and hoped the astute astrologer did not 
notice it. 

“That person,” Louisa pursued, “ should 
be a man born in Sagitarius.” 

“And when would that be?” 
Preston. 

““ Some time between November 18 and 
the same date in December,” replied Louisa 
promptly. Then Preston rudely turned his 
back upon her, overcome with the con- 
sciousnes that his birthday was on Decem- 
ber 6. : 

Then his aunt appeared at the door lead- 
ing to the porch. ‘“ Dinner is served,” she 
said. 

“Of course it is probably arrant non- 
sense,” the physician told himself, but in 
spite of that fact he felt most illogically 
cheered by the predictions of Louisa Ren- 
shaw. . 


asked 


CHAPTER XVI. 
“MY MOON-ROSE.” 


HE days passed and still Preston had 
no word from Inez, and still he re- 
frained, in spite of his well-nigh un- 

controllable longing to see her, from going 
in search of her. Then one afternoon, 
nearly four weeks after her departure, his 
aunt met him at the door with a thrilling 
piece of information. 

“ Miss May has been here to see you,” 


she said. “She did not give me any mes- 
sage, but she said that she left it on your 
desk.” 
- Without stopping for any sort of answer, 
-Preston hurried into his office. What he 
saw caused his heart to give a great leap; 
no letter or written message was on his 
desk, but a rose of palest goid, the one Inez 
had called a moon rose—yet this was not 
‘the month of roses. 
ie Preston reached out for his telephone 
~and called Inez’s number. He waited with 
an irregularly beating heart, more than half 
__ expecting her to refuse to speak to him, but 
minute he heard her voice, the low, 
delicious, unmistakable voice he loved. 
“Yes, Dr. Preston,” it said. 
“Am I.still an exile?” Preston asked. 
ie No,” said the voice. “When do you 
want to come?” 
“This minute,” said Preston. 
‘her low laugh. : 
“Not quite as soon as that—but I shall 
be at home, if you want to come about 
- four o’clock this afternoon.” 
“That doesn’t need any answer,” 
~ Preston. 
3 “There might be a dying patient,” sug- 
- gested Inez. 
- “Tt would have to die,” said Preston. 

“ What a conscienceless physician—” 

“T didn’t know that moon roses bloomed 
in October,” said Preston. 
ee They don’t,” said Inez. 
miracle.” 

“What does it mean?” asked Preston, 
and with something that came to his con- 
sciousness like a waft of perfume on a warm 

wind the voice replied: 

“Tl tell you this afternoon.” Then he 
heard the click of her receiver. He looked 
up to see his aunt in the doorway. 

“Lunch is ready,” she said. “I told you 
before, but you didn’t seem to hear me.” 
Then Preston looked up at her, and though 
his aunt was a spinster, she knew what that 
look meant. 

es “They won’t want me, “of course,” was 
aunt’s first reflection, “ but I might go to 

- Louisa Renshaw. She has always wanted 
me to stay with her.” 


He heard 


» 
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said 


DS thee 


It seemed to Preston as if ea inal 
would never come. As he entered the big. 


WEERLY, 
drawing-room Inez was sitting by a wood 
fire waiting, but the window facing the See 
garden was open. Inez wore a shimmering — 
cream-colored gown. She rose to meet hina. 

He took both hands and held her a dis- 
tance. ‘‘ My moon rose,” he said, and was 
about to gather her into his arms, but she 
held him back, looking into his eyes with 
the pulsing light of wings in hers. 

“ Wait until I have told you what I want 
to say,” she said. 

“Must I?” he whispered. She nodded 
and sank down upon the wide old-fashioned 
sofa. He sat beside her and, leaning back, 
looked his fill. 

“Do you know where I went, Edward?” 
she asked. 

“You asked me not to‘try to find out,” 
he said. 

She smiled faintly. ‘‘ But in my heart I 
hoped you would. When you didn’t, I be- 
gan to be afraid that you had, after all, 
come to despise me, that you had stopped 
loving me.” She raised her hand to forbid 
his wordless answer to this with another: 

“c Wait.” 

“Don’t make me wait too long,’ 
Preston. 

Her eyes fell before the ardor of his, but 
she went on: “I went to New York. I 
know of a place there like Marinelli’s—a 
safe place. It was the time of the moon 
when the fever usually seizes me. I be- 
lieved that what I felt for you was so much 


, 


said 


' stronger than anything I had ever felt be- 


fore or dreamed of feeling—that it would 
conquer that queer craving. That was why 
I let you kiss me as you did that last night. 
I wanted to fill myself with the sense of 
you—then go somewhere where the tempta- 
tion was right within reach, and see if I 
still craved the sensation of the roulette - 
table—” She paused. 

“Tnez,” said Preston breathlessly. He 
put out his hand and captured hers, press- _ 
ing it down with tremulous strength. She 
turned toward him, a laugh of love and 
happiness in her throat. 

“YT couldn’t think about anything but — 
you, Edward,” she said. “I wanted to see 
you so that I couldn’t think of anything 
else at all.” Then she gave herself to his — 
embrace. = — 


ake 


time he drew back a little sod Pawar: hia wha are yo 
f = about?” she exclaimed. 
eats Foran ¢ to look at you,” he said. “I “ Didn't: you know,” said Bresion, 
want to be sure that it is you, ay own formerly the practise of medicine was 
~ dear love—” en with that of astrology? They were | 
= ““Soryou-see-1 am. cine teva” said wedded, but now they are divorced—o 
Inez < you prefer it, they are twins.” — 

ee Probably,” said Preston, — “ Although “Are you ae your ee inquired 
an astrologer has warned me that I may Inez. : 
have to provide some special form of enter- He drew her strongly back into h a 
_ tainment for you in the dark of the moon, ‘If I am, it is happiness that has tu 
especially when it is in Cancer.” my head. ” ae 
= (The end.) Ee 
are CG U ee 


= INCONSISTENCY 


BY MELBA PARKER 


_ [SNT it 
= A fact 

You can’t please : ; : 
A woman? : a 


Last night ae said, 
“You never show me those 
: Little attentions 
Any more 
é : Like you used to = 
Before 3 
‘We were married. : 
ae That’s just like = 
= A man!” 
SS And she cried 
Awhile.  ~ 


gas e Sa So to-night — A 
eos =< ‘I stopped and got 
: Two seats 
ee : oe _ At a good show, 
: Some candy, and a 
Box of flowers; — 
But all she said 
a _ Was, 
‘ § ; “ All you do is ‘spend 
: ; Money. 

I’m the only one who ever 

Tries to save — 

Acent. | - a 
= i ‘That’s just like = SESS 
2 Aman) o= : 

oe And then she . 
ee Some more. 


George Allan England 
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PRECEDING CHAPTERS BRIEFLY RETOLD 


EARIED by civilian life after years of service as an “ace” flyer in the great war, an ex-officer, 
known as the “Master,” with the help of a comrade, Major Bohannan, organized the 
“Flying Legion,” composed of thirty flying officers of various nationalities who had rendered 

distinguished service in the war, and were men of independent means, who agreed to serve without 
pay and to accept the Master’s word as law. 4 

The destination and purpose of the expedition were unknown to the members of the Legion. 
But the Master had a definite undertaking in mind-——he was interested in the interior of Arabia, 
from which Christians are barred. His Arabian servant, Rrisa, whose life he had saved in battle, 
answered a few questions about the country and agreed—unwillingly—to accompany the expedition, 
provided that he was not asked to betray the secrets of his religion. From him the Master 
—— information as to the whereabouts in Mecca of the sacred Black Stone, revered by all 
slam. 

While the meeting to organize the Legion was being held an uninvited recruit appeared— 
Captain Alden, formerly a R. A. F. ace, who wore a celluloid mask that he refused to remove, 
saying that he had been horribly wounded. He was accepted. 

A super-airplane was being built near New York, and the Legion captured it, the Master 
— having made arrangements for payment to be made to its owners after the Legion was on its 
journey. In a fight with guards Captain Alden was wounded in the arm. The Master christened 
e plane “ Nissr’”’—the Eagle. The giant plane was equipped with ultra-modern appliances, and 
as so large that smaller planes could land on its upper-dock. 

Shortly after the start a stowaway was discovered, still unconscious from lethal gas—probably 
a member of the plane’s original crew. The Master declared that Kloof, whose carelessness was 
responsible for his presence, should suffer. ¢ : 

Through “his” wound the Master learned that “Captain Alden’? was a woman who had 

served through the great war as a man. She begged to be allowed to stay with the expedition, 
but the Master told her that she,would have to leave when they reached land. Yet he was greatly 
impressed by her, and thoughts of her made him uneasy. 

The International Air Board had learned of the capture of Nissr, and had despatched a large 
number of planes from the Azores to arrest the members of the Legion. But by means of vibrations 
generated by an invention of the Master’s they were sent fluttering down. Later a single plane 
appeared and was allowed to land on Nissr. Its pilot was Leclair, a famous French ace, who told 
the Master that he was under arrest for piracy. The Master made him helpless by the use of 
vibrations, and then gave him a chance to join the Legion, which the Frenchman accepted. 

Just after the coast of Africa was sighted there was a burst of flame from the stern of the 
air-liner. The stowaway had set fire to the fuel-tanks. Pistol in hand, and howling curses, the 
stowaway started for the Master. Just then “Captain Alden,” who had been under arrest, appeared 
in the companionway. 


CHAPTER XVIII. top of the ladder, “Captain Alden” fired— 
one shot only. 
No second shot was needed. For the at- 


Te crash of shattered glass mingled tacker, grunting, lunged forward, fell prone, 


“CAPTAIN ALDEN ” MAKES GOOD. 


with the volley flung by the murder- sprawled on the down-slanting plates of the 
ously-spitting automatic of the stow- take-off platform. His pistol skidded away, 
away. From the forward companion, at the clattering, over the buffed metal. 
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‘ As neat a shot as the other’s was bad,” — 
_ calmly remarked the Master, brushing from 


his sleeve some glittering splinters of glass. 
A lurch of Nissr threw him against the 
rail. He had to steady himself there, a 
moment. Down his cheek, a trickle of blood 
serpented. “ Yes, rather neat,” he approved. 

He felt something warm on his face, put 
up his hand and inspected red fingers. 

“Hm! A sliver must have cut me,” said 
he, and dismissed it wholly from his mind. 

Major Bohannan, with chromatic pro- 
fanity, ran from the gallery. ‘Captain 
Alden” drew herself up the top rounds of 
the ladder, emerged wholly from the com- 
panion and likewise started for the wounded 
interloper. Both, as they ran toward the 
fallen man, zigzagged with the pitch and 
yaw of the stricken airship, slipped on the 
plates, staggered up the incline. 

And others, from the aft companion, now 
came running with cries, their bodies back- 
grounded by the leaping flames and smoke 
that formed a wake behind the wounded 
Eagle of the Sky. 

Before the major and Alden could reach 


the stowaway, he rallied. Up to hands and: 


knees he struggled... He dragged himself 
away to starboard. Trailing blood, he 
scrambled to the rail. 

The major snatched his revolver from its 
holster. Up came the “ captain’s” gun, 
once more. 

“No, no!” the Master shouted, stung 
into sudden activity. ‘“‘ Not that! Alive— 
take him alive!” 

The stowaway’s answer was a laugh of 
wild derision; a hideous, shrill, tremulous 
laugh that rose in a kind of devilish mock- 
ery on the air of that high level. For 
just a second the man hung there, swaying, 
at the rail. Beyond him, up the tilt of the 
falling Nissr, brighter flames whipped 
back. Came a burst of smoke, another 
concussion, a shuddering impact that trem- 


_ bled through the whole vast airliner. White- 


hot fire ribboned back and away, shredded 
into little; whirling gusts of incandescence 
that dissolved in black smoke. 

“Take me alive, eh?” the stowaway 
shouted, madly. “Ha-ha! I see you! 
You're all dead men, anyhow! 


—show you I’m not ‘afraid! us 
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arms and _ legs, 


Pll go first 


With astonishing agility he leaped. Hands _ 
on rail, with a last supreme burst of the 
energy that inervated his dying body, he ~ 
vaulted clear. Out and away he hurled 
himself. Emptiness of space gathered him 
to its dizzy, vacant horror. 

The Master, quite unmindful of the 
quickening blood-stream down his face and 
neck, peered sharply—as if impersonally 
interested in some problem of ballistics—at 
the spinning, gyrating figure that with — 
grotesque contortions plummeted the 
depths. ‘ = 

Over and over, whirling with outflung 
dropped the stowaway. 
Down though Nissr herself was plungin: 
he fell faster. Swiftly his body dwindled 
shrinking to a dwarf, an ant-like thing, 
black dot. Far below on the steely se 
plain, a tiny bubble of white leaped out, 
then faded. That pinpoint of foam was me 
stowaway’s grave. 

“Very good,” approved the Master, un- 
moved. He lurched against the rail, as a 
sudden manoeuvre of the pilot — somewhat 
flattened out the airliner’s fall. The heli- : 
copters began to turn, to buzz, to roar into 
furious activity, seeking to check. th 
plunge. The major came staggering back. 
But quicker than he, Captain See was 
at the Master’s side. 

“ He shot you?” the woman cried, ‘pc 
ing. a 

“ Bah! A splinter of glass!” An ue 
Master shook off the blood with a twitch 
of his head. ‘“ That was a neat bull’s-eye 
you made on him, captain. It saves you 
from punishment for forgetting you were 
under arrest; for climbing the ladder and 
coming above-decks. Yes—l’ve got to re- 
scind my order. You're at liberty. And—” 

“And I stay with the expedition, sir?” 
demanded Alden, her hand going out in an 
involuntary gesture of appeal. For the first 
time, she was showing eagerness of a femi- 
nine sort. But she suppressed it, instantly, 
and stood at attention. “If I have done _ 
you a service, sir, reward with by letting ES 
me stay!” ; 

“ T will see. There may be no expedition 
to stay with. Now—” 

“ Life-belts, sir? _And take to the small 
*planes?”’ came a voice rr om ae nee: : 


had found the stowaway—appeared there. 
* Manderson looked anxious, a trifle pale. 
Aft, more figures were appearing. In spite 
oi the iron discipline of the Legion, signs 
of disorder were becoming evident. “ We’re 
hard hit, sir,” Manderson reported. “ Every 
man for himself, now? ‘Orders, sir?” 

_- “My orders are, every man back to his 
post!” cried the Master, his voice a trum- 
pet-call of resolution. “There'll be no 
sauve qui peut, here!” He laid a hand on 
Sthe butt of his pistol. ‘‘ Back, every man 
‘of you! » 

- Came another dull, jarring explosion. 
_ Nissr\reeled to port. The legionaries trick- 


Jed down the companion-ladders. From 
‘somewhere below a cry rose? “The aft 
starboard float—it’s gone! 


stabilizer—!” 
Confused sounds echoed. WNissr sagged 
drunkenly, lost headway and yawed off her 
course, turning slowly in the thin, cold air. 


power of her remaining engines had now 
‘been clutched into the helicopter-drive. 
The Master, impersonally smearing off 
the blood from his neck, made his way 
toward the forward companion. He had 
to hold the rail with one hand, for now the 
metal plates of the observation-gallery were 
_ sharply canted. Nissr had got wholly out 
-. of hand, so far as steerage-way was ‘con- 
cerned; but the rate of her fall seemed to 
have been a trifle checked. 
Alden and the major followed their chief 
to the companion. All three descended the 
Jadder, which hung inward and away from 
them at a sharp angle. They reached the 
_ strangely inclined floor of the main corridor, 
and, bracing themselves against the port 
wall, worked their way aft. 
Not all the admirable discipline of the 
Legion could prevent some confusion. Such 
of the men as were on-duty in pilot-house, 
pits, wireless or engine-room were all stick- 
‘ing; but a number of off-duty legionaries 
were crowding into the main corridor. 
Among them the Master saw Leclair and 
~Rrisa. No one showed fear. The white 
_ feather was not visible; but a grim tension 
hhad developed. Death, imminent, sobers 
the boldest. 


And the 


Her propellors had been shut off; “all the™ 
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From the engine-room, shouts, orders, 
were echoing. The engine-room door flung 
epen. Smoke vomited—thick, choking, 
gray. Auchincloss reeled out, clutching at 
his throat. 

“What chance?” the Master cried, = 
gering toward him. 

“Ti—the fire spreads to the forward 
petrol-tanks, none!” choked the chief en- 
gineer. ‘ Aft pit’s flooded with blazing oil. 
Gorlitz—my God!” 

“What about Gorlitz?” 

“ Burned alive—to acrisp! I’ve got four 
extinguishers at work. Two engines cut | 
of ‘commission, Another only limping! 
And—” 

“He crumpled, suddenly, dropping to the 
metals. The Master saw through the cling- 
ing smoke, by the dimmed light of the 
frosted disks, that the skin of the engineer’s 
face and hands was cooked to a char. 

“Tf he’s breathed flame—” began the 
major. Alden knelt -beside him, peered 
closely, made a significant, eloquent gesture. 

“Volunteers!” shouted the Master, 
plunging forward. 

Into the fumes and smother, half a dozen 
men fought their way. From the bulkheads 
they snatched down the little fire-grenades. 
The Master went first. Bohannan was sec- 
ond, with Rrisa a close third. Leclair in his 
forward rush almost stumbled over Alden. 
The “Captain,” masked and still unrecog- 
nized as a woman by any save the Master, 
was thrust back at the door by the Celt, 
as she too tried to enter. 

“No, not you!” he shouted. “ You, with 
only one arm—faith, it’s worse than use- 
less! Back, you!” Then he and many 
plunged into the blazing engine-room. 3 

Thus they closed with the fire-devil now 
licking ravenous tongues about the vitals 
of Nissr. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
HOSTILE COASTS. 


N hour from that time, the airliner was 
drifting sideways at low altitudes, 
hardly five hundred feet above the 
waves. A sad spectacle she made, her 
wreckage gilded by the infinite splendors 
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of the sun now lowering toward the sea- 
horizon. Her helicopters were droning with 
all the power that could be flung into them 
from the crippled power-plant. Her pro- 
pellors—some charred to mere stumps on 
their shafts—stood starkly motionless. 

Oddly awry she hung, driven slowly east- 
ward by the wind. Her rudder was burned 
clean off; her stern, warped, reeking with 
white fumes that drifted on the late after- 
noon air told of the fury that had blazed 
about her. Flames no longer roared away; 
but the teeth of their consuming rage had 
bitten deep. Where the aft observation-pit 
had been, now only a twisted net of metal- 
work remained, with all the plate-glass 
melted and cracked away. ‘The body of 
Gorlitz, trapped there, had mercifully fallen 
into the sea. That ghastly thing, at any 
rate, no longer remained. 

Four legionaries were in the pilot-house: 
the Master, Bohannan, Leckir and “Cap- 
tain Alden.” For the most part, they held 
silence. There was little for them to say. 
At length the major spoke. 

“ Still sagging down, eh?” he commented, 
his eyes on the needle of the altimeter. 
“Some situation! Two men dead and 
others injured. Engines crippled, propel- 
lors the same, and two floats so damaged we 
couldn’t float if we came down. Well, by 
God!” 

Leclair looked very grim. 

“T regret only,” said he in French, “ that 
the stowaway escaped us. Ah, la belle ex- 
écution, if we had him now!” 

The Master, at the starboard window, 
kept silence. No one sat at the wheel. Of 
what use could it have been? The Master 
was peering far to eastward, now with the 
naked eye, now sweeping the prospect with 
binoculars. He was studying the African 
coast, clearly in sight as a long, whitish 
line of sand with a whiter collar of foamy 
surf, fifteen miles away. 

A few gulls had begun to show—strange, 
small gulls, yellow-beaked and swift. Off 
to northward, a native dhow was beating 
down-wind with full-bellied lateen sail, 
with matting over its hatches. Heat was 
beginning to grow intense, for no longer 
was Nissr making a gale that cooled; no 
longer was she at high, cold levels. Africa, 


the tropics, had suddenly become real; and 
the sudden contrast oppressed them all. 

Through the shimmering, quivering air, 
an arid pallor extended up the eastern sky; 
a pale, milky illumination, dull-white over 
the desert, that told of the furnace into 
which Nissr was drifting—if indeed she 
could survive tili she reached land. The 
glasses showed tawny reaches of sand, back 
a little from the coast; and beyond these, 
low hills, or rather rolling dunes, lay em- 
purpled by vibrant heat-hazes. 


“Tt won’t be much like navigating over — 


that hell-spot, three or four miles in the 
air,” muttered Bohannan. He looked in- 
finitely depressed. The way he gnawed at 
his reddish mustache showed how misad- 
venture raveled his nerve. 

No one answered him. Leclair lighted a 
cigarette, and silently squinted at Africa 
with eyes long inured to the sun of that 
land of flame.- Alden, at the other window, 
kept silence, too. That masked face could 
express no emotion; but something in the 
sag of the woman’s shoulders, the droop of 


her head, showed how profound was her — 


suffering. 
“ Faith, are we going to make it, chief?” 


asked the major, impatiently. Not his the 


temperament that can wait in silence. He 
made a singular figure as he lounged there 
at the pilot-house window, huge elbows on 
the sill. One hand was wrapped in band- 
ages, well-saturated with croton-oil. Chars 
and burns on his uniform showed where 
blazing petrol from the final explosion had 
spattered him. 

His eyes, like the Master’s, were blood- 
shot, inflamed. Part of his red crop of hair 
had been singed off, and all his eyelashes 
were gone, as well as half his bushy red 
brows. But the ugly set of his jaw, the 
savage gleam of his eyes showed that no 
physical pain was depressing him. His only 
trouble was the thought that perhaps the 
expedition of the Flying Legion had ended 
before it had really begun. 

“What chance, sir?” he insisted. “It’s 
damned bad, according to my way of think- 
ing.” J 

“What you think and what you say 
won’t have any weight with this problem of 
aerial flotation,” the Master curtly retorted. 
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“Tf we make land, we make it, that’s all, 
sir.’ He relapsed into silence., Leclair 
muttered, in Arabic—his words audible only 
to himself—an ancient Islamic proverb: 
“ Allah knows best, and time will show!” 
Then, after a moment’s pause, the single 
word: “Kismet!” 


reviewed the stirring incidents of the past 
hour and a halfi—how the stowaway had 
evaded Dr. Lombardo’s vigilance and, 
thoroughly familiar with every detail of 
Nissr, had succeeded in making his way to 
the aft port fuel-tank, from which he had 
probably drained petrol through a pet-cock 
and thereafter set it afire; how the mis- 
creant had then scrambled up the aft com- 
panion ladder, to shoot down the Master 
himself; and how only a horrible, night- 
mare fight against the flames had saved 
even this shattered wreck of the air liner. 

It had all been Kloof’s fault, of course, 
and Lombardo’s. Those two had permit- 
ted this disaster to befall, and—yes, they 
should be punished, later. But how? The 
Master’s mind attacked this preblem. Each 
of the four legionaries in the pilot-house 
was busy with his own thoughts. 

On and on toward the approaching shores 
of Africa drifted the wounded Eagle of the 
Sky, makifi@ no headway save such as the 
east wind gave her. Steadily the needle of 
the altimeter kept falling. The high-pitched 
= drone of the helicopters told that the crip- 
Se pled engines were doing their best; but even 
3 that best was not quite enough. 

Like a tired creature of the air, she 
lagged, the liner sank. Before hali the dis- 
tance had been covered to that gleaming 
beach, hardly six hundred feet lay between 

== the lower gallery of Nissr and the long, 
= white-toothed waves that, slavering, hun- 
: gered for her body and the despairing crew 
she bore. 

Suddenly the Master spoke into the en- 
gine-room telephone. 

“Can you do any better?” s 
chief. “ This is not enough!” 
. “We're doing our best, sir,” came the 
voice of Frazier, now in charge. 

“Tf you can possibly strain a point, in 
some way, and wring a little more power 
out of the remaining engines—?” 


: sed the 


Silence again, in which the Master’s brain, 
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“We're straining them beyond the limit 
now, sir.” : 

The Master fell silent, pondering. His 
eyes sought the dropping needle. Then the 
light of decision filled his eyes. A smile 
came to his face, where the deep gash made 
by the splinter of glass had been patched 
up. with collodion and cotton. He plugged 
in on another line, by the touch of a button. 

“Simmonds! Is that you?” 

“Yes, sir,” answered the quartermaster, 
in charge of all the stores. 

“Have you jettisoned everything?” 

“All we can spare, sir. All but the ab- 
solute minimum of food and water.” 

“Overboard with them all!” 

“ But, sir—” 

“ And drop the body of Auchincloss, too. 
This is no time for sentiment!” 

“ But? 

“ My order, sir!” 

Five minutes later, cases, boxes, bales, 
water-tanks began hurtling from open ports 
and down through the trap-door in the 
lower gallery. Then followed the seared 
corpse of Auchincless, a good man who had 
died in harness, fighting to the end. Those 
to whom the duty was assigned of giving 
his metal-weighted body sea-burial turned 
away their eyes, so that they might not see 
that final plunge. But the sound of the 
body striking the waves rocketed up to 
them with sickening distinctness. 

Lightened a little, Nissr seemed to rally 
for a few minutes. The altimeter-needle 
ceased its drop, trembled and even rose 
.275 degrees. 

“God! If we only had an ounce more 
power!” burst. out the major, his mouth 
mumbling the loose ends of that flamboyant 
mustache. The Master remained quite im- 
passive, and made no answer. Bohannan 
reddened, feeling that the chief’s silence had 
been another rebuff. And on, on drifted 
Nissr, askew, up-canted, with the pitiless 
sunlight of approaching evening in every 
detail revealing—as it slanted in, almost 
level, over the far-heaving infinitudes of the 
Atlantic—the ravages wrought by flame. 

Bohannan could not long be silent. The 
exuberance of his nature burst forth with 
a half-defiant: 

“Tf 7 were in charge, which I’m not, ’d 


- Master. 
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stop these damned helicopters, let her down, 
turn what power we’ve got into the remain- 
ing propellers, and taxi ashore!” 

“And probably break up in the surf, on 
“that beach, there!” curtly rejoined the 
“ Ah! What?” 

His binoculars checked their sweep along 
the coast, which in its absolute barrenness 
looked a place of death for whatever might 
have life there. 

“You see something, mon capitaine?” 
asked Leclair, blowing smoke from his 
cigarette. ‘“ Allow me also to look! Where 
is it?” 

“ Just to north of that gash—that wady, 
or gully, making down to the beach. You 
see it, eh?” 

Slowly the French ace swept the glasses 


along the surf-foamed fringes of that des-. 


olation. Across the lenses no tree flung 
its green promise of shade. No house, no 
hut was visible. Not even a patch of grass 
could be discerned. The African coast lay 
stretched out in ivory nakedness, clean, 


- bare, swept and garnished by simooms, by 


cruel heat, by the beatings of surf eternal. 

Back of it extended an iron hinterland, 
savage with desert spaces of sun-baked, 
wrinkled earth and sand here and there 
leprously mottled with white patches of salt 
and with what the Arabs call sabkkah, or 
sheets of gypsum. The setting sun painted 
all this horror of desolation with strange 
rose and orange hues, with umbers and pale 
purples that for a moment reminded the 
Master of the sunset he had witnessed from 
the windows of Niss’rosh, the night his great 
plan had come to him. Only eight days 
ago, that night had been; it seemed eight 
years! 

Carefully Leclair observed this savage 
landscape, over which a brilliant sky, of 
luminous indigo and lilac, was bending to 
the vague edge of the world. Serious though 
the situation was, the Frenchman could 


mot repress.a thought of the untamed 


beauty of that scene—a land long familiar 
to him, in the days when he had flown 


down these coasts on punitive expeditions | 


against the rebellious Beni Harb clans of 
the Ahl Bayt, or people of the black tents. 
Africa, once more seen under such unex- 


pected circumstances, roused his blood as 


-rest. 


No, no, mon capitaine. 


—ever be fatis!” 
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he peered at the crude intensity of it, ‘the 
splendid blaze of its seared nakedness under — 
the blood-red sun-ball now dropping to— 


All at once his glass stopped its sweep. 
“Smoke, mon. capitaine!’”’ he exclaimed. 
“See, it curls aloft like a lady’s ringlet. 
And—beyond the wady—” 

“ Ah, you see them, too?” 

The major’s glass, held unsteadily in his — 
unbandaged hand, was now fixed on the in- 
dicated spot, as was “Captain Alden’s.” 

“J see them,” the Master answered. 
“And the green flag—the flag of the 
Prophet—?” i : 

“The flag, oui, mon capitaine! sooth 
are many men, but—” 

“ But what, ‘ieutvenant?” = 

“ Ah, do you not see? No horses. No 
camels. That means their oasis is not far, 
That means they are not traveling. This 
is no nomandic moving of the Ahl Bayt. 
It is—” 

“ Well, what?” 

“A war-party. What you in your lan- 
guage call the—the reception-committee, 
n’est-ce pas? Ah, yes, the reception com- 
mittee.” aS 

“ And the guests?” demanded the major. 

“The guests are all the members of the — 
Flying Legion!” answered the Frenchman, 
with another — at his indispensable 
cigarette. 


© \ 
CHAPTER XX. 


THE WAITING MENACE. 


“a H, sure now, but that’s fine!” ex- 
claimed the major with delight, his 
eyes beginning to sparkle in antici- 

pation. ‘The best of news! A little 

action, eh? I ask nothing better. All I 

ask is that we live to reach the committee 

—live to be properly killed! It’s this dying 

alive that kills me/ Faith, it tears the 

nerves clean out of my body!” ea 
“ That is a true Arab idea, major,” smiled 

Leclair. “To this extent you are brother — 

to the Bedouin. They call a man fatis,as 

a reproach, who dies any other way than 

fighting. May you never—may none of us 


Peuikit, od 
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“ There’s not much danger of that!” put 


‘in the Master. ‘ That’s a big war-party, 


and we’re drifting ashore almost exactly 
where they’re waiting. From the appearance 
of the group, they look like Beni Harb 
people—‘Sons of Fighting,’ you know—, 
though I didn’t expect we’d sight any of 
that breed so far to westward.” 

“Beni Harb, eh?” echoed the French- 
man, his face going grim. ‘“‘ Ah, mes amis, 
it is with pleasure I see that race, again!”’ 
He sighted carefully through his glass, as 
Nissr sagged on and on, ever closer to the 
waves, ever nearer the hard, sun-roasted 
shores of Africa. “Yes, those are Beni 
Harb men. Dieu! May it be Sheik Abd el 
Rahman’s tribe! May I have strength 
to repay the debt I owe them!” 

“What debt, lieutenant?” asked the 
chief. 

Leclair shrugged his shoulders. | 

“A personal matter, mon capitaine! A 
personal debt I owe them—with interest!” 

“ You will have nearly a score and a half 
of good fighting men to help you settle your 


-account,” smiled the Master. Then, to Bo- 


hannan: ‘“ It looks now, major, as if you’d 
have a chance to try your sovereign 
remedy.” 

“Faith! Machine-guns, eh?” 

“Ves, provided we get near enough to use 
them.” 

“ No vibrations this time, eh?” demanded 
the Celt, a bit of good-humored malice in 
his voice. “ Vibrations-are all very well in 
their way, sir, but when it comes to a man- 
to-man fight—” 

“Tt’s not that, major,” the chief inter- 
rupted. ‘“ We haven’t the available power, 
now, for high-tension current. So we must 
fall back on lesser means. 

“You, sir, and Lieutenant Leclair, get 
the six gun-crews together and at their sta- 
tions. When we drift in range, give the 
Beni Harb a few trays of blanks. That may 
scatter them without any further trouble. 
We want peace, but if it’s got to be war, 
very well. If they show real fight, rake 
them hard!” 

“They will show fight, surely enough, 


mon capitaine,” put in Leclair, as he and 


the major made their way to the oddly tip- 


tilted door leading back into the main cor- 


ridor. “T know these folk. No blank cart- 
ridges will scatter that breed. Even the 
Turks are afraid of them. They have a 
proverb: ‘ Feed the Beni Harb, and they 
will fire at Allah!’ That says it all. 

“Mohammed laid a= special curse on 
them. I imagine your orderly, Rrisa, will 
have something to say when he learns that 
we have Beni Harb as opponents. Now, 
sir, we shall make all haste to get the ma- 
chine-guns into action!” 

Major Bohannan laughed with more en- 
joyment than he had shown since Nissr had 
left America. They both saluted and with- 
drew. When the door was closed again, a 
little silence fell in the pilot-house, the floor 
of which had now assumed an angle of 
nearly 30 degrees. The droning of the 
helicopters, the drift of the sickly white 
smoke that—rising from WNissr’s stern— 
wafted down-wind with her, the drunken 
angle of her position all gave evidence of the 
serious position in which the Flying Legion 
now found itself. Suddenly the Master 
spoke. His dismissal of Bohannan and 
Leclair had given him the opportunity he 
wanted. 

“Captain Alden,” said he, bruskly, with 
the unwillingness of a determined man 
forced to reverse a fixed decision. “I have 
reconsidered my dictum regarding you.” 

“ Indeed, sir?” asked the woman, from 
where she stood leaning against the sill of 
the slanted window. ‘‘ You mean, sir, I am 
to stay with the Legion, till the end?” 

““ Yes. Your service in having shot down 
the stowaway renders it imperative that I 
show you some human recognition. You 
gained admission to this force by deception, 
and you broke parole and escaped from the 
stateroom where I had imprisoned you. 
But, as you have explained to me, you heard 
the explosion, you heard the outcry of pur- 
suit, and you acted for my welfare. 

“T can weigh relafive values. I grant 
your request. The score is wiped clean. 
You shall remain on one condition.” 

“ And what is that, sir?” asked “Captain 
Alden,” with a voice of infinite relief. 

“That you still maintain the masculine 
disguise. The presence of a woman, as 
such, in this Legion, would be a disturbing 
factor. You accept my terms?” 
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“ Certainly! 
favor?” 

“What favor?” 

“ Spare Kloof and Lombardo!’ 

*“ Impossible!” 

“T know their guilt, sir. Through their 
carelessness in not having discovered the 
stowaway and in having let him escape, the 
Legion came near sudden death. I know 
Nissr is a wreck, because of it. Still, we 
need men, and those two are good fighters. 
Above all, we need Lombardo, the doctor. I 
ask you to spare them at least their lives!” 

“ That is the woman’s heart in you speak- 
ing, now,” the chief answered, coldly. His 
eyes were far ahead, where the war-party 
was beginning to debouch on the white 
sands along the shore—full three hundred 
fighting-men, or more, well armed, as the 
tiny sparkles of sunlight flicked from weap- 
ons proved. As Nissr drew in to land, the 
Beni Harb grew visible to the naked eye, 
like a swarm of ants on the desert rim. 

“The woman’s heart,” repeated the 
Master. “That is your only fault and 
weakness, that you are a woman and that 
you forgive.” 

. “You grant my request?” 

“No, captain. Nor can I even discuss 
it. Those two men have cut themselves off 
from the Legion and signed their own 
death-warrant. 
cided on, must stand. Do not speak of this 
to me again, madam! Now, kindly with- 
draw.” 

“Ves, sir!” And Alden, saluting, ap- 
proached the door. 

“One moment! Send Leclair back to 
me. Inform Ferrara that he-is to command 
the second gun-crew.” 

“Yes, sir!” And the woman was gone. 

Leclair appeared, some moments later. 
He suspected nothing of the subterfuge 
whereby the Master had obtained a few 
minutes’ conversation alone with “Captain 
Alden.” 

“You sent for me, sir?” asked the 
Frenchman. 

“J did. I have some questions to ask 
you. Others can handle the guns, but you 
have special knowledge of great importance 
to me. And first as an expert ace, what 


May I ask one other 


The sentence I have de- 
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are our chances. of making that shore, sir, 
now probably five miles off? In a crisis, I 


always want to ask an expert’s opinion.” 
Leclair peered from under knit brows at 


the altimeter needle and the inclinometer.’ — 


He leaned from the pilot-house window and 
looked down at the waves, now hardly a 
hundred feet below, their foaming hiss quite 
audible. From those waves, red light re- 
flected from the setting sun illuminated the 
Frenchman’s lean, brown features and flung 
up wavering patches of illumination against 
the pilot-house ceiling of burnished metal, 
through the tilted window that sheerly over- 
hung the water. = 

“Eh bien—” murmured Leclair, non- 
committally. : 

“ Well, can we make it, sir?” 

The ace inspected the vacuum-gauges, the 
helicopter tachimeters, and shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“ Fais tout, toi-méme, et Dieu t’aidera,” 
he quoted the cynical old French proverb.* 
“Tf nothing gives way, there is a chance.”’ 

“Tf we settle into the sea, do you think 
that with our damaged floats we can drive 
ashore without breaking up?” 

“J do not, monsieur. There is a heavy 
sea running, and the surf is bad on the 
beach. This Rio de Oro coast is bad, — 
Have you our exact position?” 

“Almost exactly on the Tropic of Can- 
cer, half-way between Cape Bojador to. 
north of us, and Cape Blanco, to south.” . 

“Yes, I understand. That brings us to 
the Tarmanant region of the Sahara. Fate 
could not have chosen worse for us. But, 
c’est la guerre. All I regret, however, is that 
in a crippled condition we have to face a 
war-party of the Beni Harb. Were we in- 
tact, and a match for them, how gladly 
would I welcome battle with that scum of 
Islam! Ah, the cazaille!’’. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
SHIPWRECK AND WAR. 


us OU call them dogs, eh?” asked the 
chief. ‘“ And why?” 
“What else are such apostate 


fanatics? People who live by robbery and 


* “Do everything for thyself, and God will help thee.” 
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plunder—people who, if they find no gold © 


in your money-belt, will rip your stomach 
open to see if you’ve swallowed it! People 
who boast of being /arami—highwaymen 
—and who respect the jallak, the slave- 
driver! 

““ People who practise the barbaric, thar, 
or blood-feud! People who torture their 
victims by cutting off the ends of their fin- 
gers before beheading or crucifying them! 
People who glory in murdering the ‘idolators 
of Feringhistan,’ as they call us white men! 
Let me advise you, my captain, when deal- 
ing with these people or fighting them, never 
use your last shot on them. Always keep a 
mercy-bullet in your gun!” 

“A mercy-bullet?”’ 

“For yourself!” 

The Master pondered a moment or two, 
as Nissr drifted on toward the now densely- 
massed Arabs on the beach, then he said: 

“You seem to know these folk well.” 

“Only too well, my captain.” 

The Master’s next words were in the lan- 
guage of the desert: 

“Hidratak tet kal’m 
speak Arabic?) 

“Naam et kal’m!” affirmed the lieuten- 
ant, smiling. And in the same tongue he 
continued, with fluent ease: ‘Indeed I do, 
Effendi. Yes, yes, I learned it in Algiers 

and all the way south as far as the head- 
waters of the Niger. 

“ Five years I spent among the Arabs, 
doing air-work, surveying the Sahara, lo- 

cating oases, mapping, what until then were 
absolutely unknown stretches of territory. 
T did a bit of bombing, too, in the campaign 
against Sheik Abdul Rahman, in 1913.” 

“Ves, so I have heard. You almost lost 
, -your life, that time?” 

“Only by the thickness of a semmah- 
seed did I preserve it,’ answered the 
Frenchman. My mechanician, Lebon, and 
I—-we fell among them on account of en- 
gine-trouble, near the oasis of Adrar, not 
far from here. We had no machine-gun— 
nothing but revolvers. We stood them off 


Arabi?” (You 


for seven hours, before they rushed us. 
They captured us only because our last 
cartridges were gone.” 

“Vou did not save the mercy-bullet that 
time, eh?” 
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“No, my captain. I did not know them 
then as I do now. They knocked us both 
senseless, and then began hacking our ma- 
cline to pieces with their huge balas (yata- 
ghans). They thought our ’plane was some 
gigantic bird. 

“ Superstition festers in their very bones! 
The giant bird, they believed, would ruin 
their date-crops; and, besides, they thirsted 
for the blood of the Franks. As a matter of 
fact, my captain, these people do some- 
times drink a little of the blood of a slaugh- 
tered enemy.” 

“ Impossible! ” 

“ True, I tell you! They destroyed our 
plane with fire and sword, reviled us as pigs 
and brothers of pigs, and named poor Lebon 
‘Kalb ibn Kalb,’ or ‘Dog and son of a-dog.’ 
Then they separated into two bands. One 
band departed toward Wady Tawarik, tak- 
ing Lebon. They informed me that on the 
morrow they would crucify him on a cross 
of palm-wood, head downward.” 

“And they executed Lebon?”’ 

Leclair shrugged hi- shoulders. 

“T suppose so,” he answered with great 
bitterness. ‘I have never seen or heard of 
him since. As for me, they reserved me for 
some festivities at Makam Jibrail. During 
the next night, a column of Spanish troops 
from Rio de Oro rushed their camp, killed 
sixty or seventy of the brown demons, and 
rescued me. Since then I have lusted re- 
venge on the Beni Harb!” 

“No wonder,” put in the chief, once more 
looking at the beach, where now the war- 
party was plainly visible to the naked eye in 
some detail. The waving of their arms 
could be distinguished; and plainly glittered 
the blood-crimson sunset light on rifle-bar- 
rels, swords and javelins. The Master 
loosened his revolver in its holster. ‘About 
twenty minutes from now, at this rate,” he 
added, “ some of the Beni Harb will have 
reason to remember you.” 

“Yes, and may Jehannum take them 
all!” exclaimed the Frenchman, passion- 
ately. His eyes glowered with hate as he 
peered across the narrowing strip of waves 
and surf. “ Jehannum, where every time 
their skins are burned off, as the Koran 
says, new ones will grow to be burned off 
again! Where ‘ they shall have garments of 
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fire fitted upon them and boiling water 
poured upon their heads, and they shall be 
beaten with maces of iron—’ ” 

“““ And their tormentors shall say unto 
them: “Taste ye the pain of burning!”’” 
the Master concluded the familiar quotation 
with a smile. ‘“ Waste no time in wishing 
the Beni Harb future pain, my dear lieu- 
tenant. Jehannum may indeed reserve the 
fruit of the tree Al Zakkum, for these dogs, 
but our work is to give them a foretaste of 
it, to-day. Kismet seems to have willed it 
that you and the Beni Harb shall meet 
‘again. Is it not a fortunate circumstance, 
for you?” ; 

“ Fortunate, yes,” the Frenchman an- 
swered, his eyes glowing as they estimated 
thesstrength of the war-party, now densely 
massed along the shining sands. “ But, 
thank God, there are no women in this 
party! That would mean that one of us 
would have to kill a woman—for God help 
a woman of Feringhistan caught by these 
jinnee, these devils of the waste!” 

Silence again. Both men studied the 
Beni Harb. The Frenchman judged, re- 
verting to his native tongue: “ Certainly 
more than three hundred of these ‘abusers 
of the salt,’ my captain. Arid we are hardly 
thirty. Even if we reach land, we must soon 
sink to earth. Without food, water, any- 
thinge— ce n’est pas gai, hein?” 

“No, it is not gay,” the chief answered. 
“ But with machine-guns—” 

“ Machine-guns cannot fight against the 
African sun, against famine, thirst, delirium, 
madness. “Well— blessed be certainty,’ as 
tt Arabs say.” 

“ You mean death?” 

“ Yes, my captain. We always have that 
in our grasp, at any rate—after having 
taken full toll of these devils. I should not 
mind, so mudh, defeat'at the hands of the 
nobler breed of the Arabian peninsula. 
There, in the Ruba el Khali itself,* I know 
a chivalric race dwells that any soldier 
might be proud to fight or to rule over. But 
these Shiah heretic swine—ah, see now, they 
are taking cover already? They will not 
stand and fight, like men!” 

Scornfully he flung a hand at the Beni 
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Harb. The fringes of the tfibe were trick- 
ling up the sands, backward, away, toward 

* the line of purple-hazed dunes that lined the 
coast. More and more of the war-party 
followed. Gradually all passed up the 
wady, over the dunes and vanished. 

“ They are going to:ambush us, my cap- 
tain,” said Leclair. ‘ ‘In rice, strength; in 
the Beni Harb, manhood!’ ” 

Nearer the land, ever sagging down but 
still afloat--though now at times some of 
the heavier surges broke in foam over the 

‘rail of the lower gallery—the Eagle of the 
Sky drifted on, on. Hardly a half-mile now 
lay between airliner and shore. Suddenly 
the Master began to speak: 

“Listen, lieutenant! Events are at a 
crisis, now. 1 will speak very plainly. You 
know the Arabs, good and bad. You know 
Islam, and all that the Mohammedan world 
is. You know there are more than 
230,000,000 people of this faith, scattered 
from Canton to Sierra Leone, and from 
Cape Town to Tobolsk all over Turkey, 
Africa and Arabia—an enormous, fanatic, 
fighting race! Probably, if trained, _ the 
finest fighting-men in the world for they 
fear neither pain nor death. They wcicome 
both, if their hearts are enlisted!” 

2 VCS aMesy know! Their Hell yawns 
for cowards; their Paradise opens to receive 
the brave! Death is as a bride, to the Mos- 
lem!” 

“Fanatics all, lieutenant! Only a few 
white men have ever reached Mecca ‘and re- 
turned. Bartema, Wild and Joseph Pitt 
succeeded, and so did Hurgronje, Courte!- 
mont, Burton and Burckhardt—though the 
Arabs admit only the two last. 

But how many hundreds have been be- 
headed or crucified! No pilgrimage cver 
takes place without a few such victims. A 
race of this type_is a potential world-power 
of incalculable magnitude. Men who will 
die for Islam and for their master without 
a quiver—” 

“‘ Mon capitaine! What do you mean 

The lieutenant’s eyes had begun to fill 
with flame. His hand tightened to a fist. 

“ Mon Dieu, what do you mean, my cap- 
tain? Can it be possible you dream of—?” 


9”) 


* Ruba el Khali, ‘The Empty Abode,” a name applied by the Arabs to the Peninsula, especially 
the vast inner region never penetrated by any white man. 
: / 
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Something whined overhead, from the 
beach now only about a quarter-mile dis- 
tant. Then a shot from behind the dunes 
cracked out challengingly across the crumb- 
ling, hissing surf. ; 

“Ah,” laughed Leclair, “the ball has 
opened, eh? Well this is now no time for 
talk, for empty words. I think I under- 
stand you, my captain; and to the death I 
stand at your right hand!” 

Their palms met and clasped, a moment, 
in the firm grip of a compact between two 
strong men, unafraid. Then each drew his 
pistol, crouching there at the windows of 
the pilot-house. 

“ Hear how that bullet sang?” questioned 
the Frenchman. “It was notched—a 
notched slug, my captain. That is a familiar 
trick with these dog-people of the Beni 
Harb. Sometimes, if they have poison, they 
dip the notched siug in that too, And, ah, 
what a wound one makes! Dum-dums are 
a joke beside such!” 

Another shot sounded. Many ripped out 
along the dune. All up and down the crest 
- of the tawny sand-hills, red under the sun 
now close to the horizon, the fusillade ran 
and rippled. On Nissr metal plates rang 
with the impact of the slugs, or glass 
crashed. The gigantic Eagle of the Air, 
helpless, received this riddling volley as she 
sagged ashore, now almost in the grip of the 
famished surf. 

“ Ves, the ball is opening!” repeated Le- 
clair, with an eager laugh. His finger 
itched on the trigger of his weapon; but no 
target was visible. Why waste ammunition 
on empty sand-dunes? 

“ Let it open!” returned the chief. “‘ We'll 
not refuse battle, no, by Allah! Our first 
encounter with Islam shall not be a surren- 
der! Even if we could survive that, it 
would be fatal to this vast plan of mine— 
of ours, lieutenant. No, we will stand and 
fight—even till ‘ certainty,’ if Allah wills it 
so! ” 

A sudden burst of machine-gun fire, from 
the upper starboard gallery, crashed out into 
the sultry, quivering air. The kick and re- 
coil of the powerful Lewis sent a fine, swift 
shudder through the fabric of the wounded 
Eagle. 

“There goes a tray of blanks,” said the 
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Master. “ Perhaps that will rout them out, 
eh? Once we can get them on the run—” 

Leclair laughed, scornfully. 

“Those dog-sons will not run from 
blanks, no, nor from shotted charges!” he 
declared. “ Pariahs in faith, despoilers of 
the Haram—the sacred inner temple—still 
this breed of Rafaz (heretic) is bold. Ah, 
‘these dogs bare their teeth to fight more 
willingly than to eat.’ It will come to hot 
work soon, I think!” 

Eagerly he scanned the dunes, eager for 
sight of a white tarboosh or headgear at 
which to take a pot-shot. Nothing was visi- 
ble but sand—though here, there, a gleam of 
steel showed where the Arabs had nested 
themselves down in the natural rampart 
with their long-barreled rifles cuddled 
through carefully-scooped rifts in the sand. 

Again the machine-gun — chattered. 
Another joined it, but no dust-spurts leaped 
from the dune, where now a continual play 
of fire was leaping out. The Beni Harb, 
keenly intelligent, sensed either that they 
were being fired at with blanks, or that the 
marksmanship aboard the airliner was ex- 
ecrable. A confused chorus of cries and 
jeers drifted from the sandhills; and all at 
once a tall, gaunt figure in a brown and 
white striped burnous, with the hood drawn 
up over the head, leaped to sight. 

This figure brandished a tremendously 
long rifle in his left hand. His right was 
thrust up, with four fingers extended—the 
sign of\ wishing blindness to enemies. A 
splendid mark this Arab made. The 
Master drew a fine bead on him and fired. 

Both he and Leclair laughed, as the Arab 
pitched forward in the sand. Unseen hands 
dragged the warrior back, away, out of 
sight. A slug crashed through the upper 
pane of the port window, flattened itself 
against the main corridor door and dropped 
to the sofa-locker. 

The Master reached for the phone and 
switched in the connection with the upper 
starboard gallery. 

“ Major Bohannan!” he ordered. ‘No 
more blanks! The real thing, now—but 
hold your fire till we drift over the dune!” 

“ Drift over!” echoed Leclair. “ But, 
monsieur, we'll never even make the 
beach!” : 
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‘“« So?” asked the chief. He switched to 
the engine-room. 

“ Frazier! Lift her a little, now! Rack 
everything — strain everything — break 
everything, if you must, but lift her!” 

“Yes, sir!” came the engineer’s voice. 
“T'll scrap the engines, sir, but I'll do that!” 

Almost as if a mocking echo of the com- 
mand and the promise, a dull concussion 
shuddered through Nissr. The drone of the 
helicopters sank~to a sullen murmur; and 
down below, waves began angrily combing 
over the gallery. 

“Ah, nom de Dieu!” cried Leclair, in 
sudden rage at seeing his chance all gone to 
pot, of coming to grips with the hated Beni 
Harb. From the penetralia of the airliner, 
confused shouts burst forth. The upper 
galleries grew vocal with execrations. 

Not one was of fear; all voiced disap- 
pointment, the passion of baffled. fury. 
Angrily a boiler-shop clatter of machine- 
guns vomited useless frenzy. 

Wearily, like a stricken bird that has 
been forced too long to wing its broken way, 
the Eagle of the Sky—still two hundred 


yards from shore—lagged down into the 


high-running surf. Down, in a murderous 
hail of fire she sank, into the waves that 
beat on the stark, sun-baked Sahara shore. 
And from three hundred barbarous 
throats arose the killing-cry to Allah—the 
battle-cry of Beni Harb, the murder-lusting 


Sons of War. 
# 


I 
CHAPTER XXII. 
BELEAGUERED. 


“w A Illaha Illa Alla, 
és Allah!” 

Raw, ragged, exultant, a scream of 
passion, joy and hate, it rose like the voice 
of the desert itself, vibrant with wild fanat- 
icism, pitiless and wild. 

The wolf-tike, high- pitched howl of the 
Arab ontcasts—the robber-tribe which all 
Islam believed guilty of having pillaged the 
Haram at Mecca and which had for that 
crime been driven to the farthest westward 
confines of Mohammedanism—the howl, I 
say, tore its defiance through the wash and’ 
reflux of the surf. 


M’hamed _rasul 
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The pattering hail of slugs continued to 
zoon from the sand-hills, bombarding the 
vast-spread wings and immense fuselage of 
Nissr. For the most part, that bombard- 
ment was useless to the Beni Harb. A good 
many holes, opened up in the ’planes, and 
some broken glass, were about the Arabs’ 
only reward. 

None of the bullets could penetrate the 
metal-work, unless making a direct hit. 
Many glanced, spun ricochetting into the 
sea, and with a venomous buzzing like huge, 
angry hornets, lost themselves in quick, 
white spurts of foam. = 

But one shot at least, went home. Shel- 
tered though the Legion was, either inside 
the fuselage or in vantage-points at the gun- 
stations, one incautious exposure timed 
itself to meet a notched slug. Anda cty of 
mortal agony rose for amomentgn the heat- 
shimmering air—a cry echoed with derision 
by fifteen score barbarians behind their nat- 
ural rampart. 

There was now no more shooting from the 
liner. What was there to shoot at, but 
sand? The Arabs, warned by the death of 
the gaunt fellow in the burnous, had doffed 
their headgear. Their brown heads, peep- 
ing intermittently from the wady and the 
dunes, were evasive as a mirage. 

The Master laughed bitterly. 

“A devil of a place!” he exclaimed, his 
blood up for a fight; but all circumstances. 
baffling him. -A very different man, this, 
from the calm, impersonal victim of ‘ennui 
at Niss’rosh, or even from the unmoved in- 
dividual when the liner had first swooped 
away from New York. His eye was spark- 
ling, now, his face was pale and drawn with 
anger; and the blood-soaked cotton and col- 
lodion gave a vivid touch of color to the 
ensemble. That the Master had emotions, 
after all, was evident. Obvious, too, was 
the fact that they were fully aroused.*‘What 
a devil of a place! No way to get at those 
dog-sons, and they can lie there and wait 
for Nissr to break up!” 

“Yes, my captain, or starve us where we 
lie!” the lieutenant put in. “Or wait for 
thirst and fever to do the work. Then— 
rich plunder for the sons of theft!” 

“Ah, Leclair, but we’re not going to stay 
here, for any.such contingency!” exclaimed 
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the chief, and turned toward the door. 
“Come, en avant! Forward, Leclair!” 

“My captain! You cannot charge an en- 
trenched enemy like that, by swimming a 
heavy surf, with nothing but revolvers in 
hand!” 

“Can’t, eh? Why not?” 

“The rules of war—” 

“To hell with the rules of war!” shouted 
the Master, for the first times in years 
breaking into profanity. “Are you with 
me, or are you—” 

“ Sir, do not say that word!” cried the 
Frenchman, reddening ominously. ‘‘Not 
even from you can I accept it!” 

The Master laughed again, and strode 
out into the main corridor, with Leclair 
close behind him. 

“Men!” he called, his voice blaring a 
trumpet-call to action. “Volunteers for a 
short-party to clean out that kennel of 
dogs!” 

None held back. All came crowding into 
the spacious corridor, its floor now laterally 
level but sloping downward toward the 
stern, as~Nissr’s damaged aft-floats had 
filled and sunk. 

“ Revolvers and lethal pistols!” he or- 
dered. ‘“ And knives in belts! Come on!” 

Up the ladder they swarmed to the take- 
off gallery. Their feet rang and clattered on 
the metal rounds. Other than that, a strange 


silence filled the giant airliner. The engines 


now lay dead. Nissr was motionless, save 
for the pitch and swing of the surf that 
tossed her; but forward she could no longer 
go. 
As the men came up to the top gallery, 
the hands of the setting sun reached out 
and seized them with red ardor. The radi- 
ance was half-blinding, from that sun and 
from light reflected by the heavily running 
waves, all white-caps to shore. On both 
aileron-tips, the machine-guns were spitting 
intermittently, worked by crews under the 
major and Ferrara, the Italian ace. 
“Cease firing!” ordered the Master. 

“Simonds, you and Prisrend deal out the 
lethal guns. Look alive, now!” 

Sheltering themselves from the patter of 
slugs behind stanchions and bulwarks, the 
legionaries waited. The sea-wind struck 
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them with hot intensity; the sun, now al- 
most down, flung its river of blood from 
ship to horizon, all dancing in a shimmer of 
heat. 

By the way Nissr was thumping her 
floats on the bottom, she seemed about to 
break up. But, undismayed, the legion- 
aries armed themselves, girt on their war- 
gear and, cool-disciplined under fire, waited 
the order to leap into the sea. Not even the 
sight of a still body in the starboard gal- 
lery—a body from under which a snaky red 
line was crawling, zigzagging with each 
pitch of the liner—gave them any pause. 
This crew was well-blooded, ready for grim 
work of give-and-take. 

“A task for me, sir!” exclaimed “Captain 
Alden,” pointing at the body. The Master 
refused. 

“No time for nursing, now!” he nega- 
tived the plea. ‘“‘ Unless you choose to re- 
main behind?” 

“ Never, sir!” 

“Can you swim with one arm?” 

“ With both tied!” 

“Very well! All ready, men! Over- 
board, to the beach! There, dig in for fur- 
ther orders. No individual action! No 
charge, without command! Overboard— 
come on—who follows me?” 

He vaulted the rail, plunged in a white 
smother, surged up and struck out for shore. 
Rrisa was not half a second behind him. 
Then came all the others (save only that 
still figure on the buffed metals), a deluge 
of leaping, diving men. 

The surf suddenly became full of heads 
and shoulders, vigorous arms, fighting 
beachward. Strong swimmers every one, 
the Legion battled its way ashore, out from 
under Nissr’s vast-spreading bulk, out 
from under her forward floats. Not one 
legionary but thrilled with the killing-lust, 
the eager spur of vengeance for Kloof, first 
victim of the Beni Harb’s attack. 

Along the dune, perhaps five hundred 
yards back of the beach, very many heads 
now appeared. The Arabs well knew them- 
selves safe from attack, so long as these 
hated white swine of Ajam* were in the 
breakers. Golden opportunity to pick them 
off, at ease! 


* Arabs divide the world into two categories; themselves, and Ajam, or all non-Arabs. 
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A long, ragged line of desert men ap-~ 
peared, in burnouses and benishes or loose 
floating garments, and all heavily armed. 
The last bleeding rays of the sunset flickered 
on the silver-mounted rifles as they spit fire 
into the heat-quivering air. 

All about the swimmers, water?spouts 
jetted up. Two men grunted, flailed wild 
arms and sank, with the water about them 
tinged red as the sunset. Another sank face- 
downward, a moment, thén with only one 
arm, continued to ply for land, leaving a 
crimson trail behind. 

None of the untouched legionaries took 
any heed of this, or stopped their furious 
swimming to see what damage had been 


done or to offer help. Life was at stake.- 


Every second in the breakers was big with 
death. This was stern work, to be put 
through with speed. But the faces of the 
swimming men. grew hard to look upon. 

The Master and Leclair were first to 
touch foot to the shelving bottom, all 
churned up by the long cavalry-charges of 
the sea-horses, and to drag themselves out 
of the smother, Rrisa and Bohannan came 
next, then Enemark, and then the others— 
all save Beziers and Daimamoto, French ace 
and Japanese surgeon, whose work was for- 
ever at anend. Enemark, engineer and sci- 
entist, shot through the left shoulder, was 
dragged ashore, strangling, by eager hands. 

“Down! Down!” shouted the Master. 
* Dig in!” 

Right well he knew the futility, the sui- 
cidal folly of trying to charge three hun- 
dred entrenched men with a handful of 
panting, exhausted soldiers armed only with 
revolvers. 

“Take cover!” his cry rang along the 
beach. They obeyed. Under a galling fire 
that flung stinging sand into their faces and 
that took toll of two more legionaries, 
wounded, the expedition dug for its very 
life. 

The best of strategy! The only strategy, 
the Master knew, as—panting a little, with 
thick, black hair glued by-sea-water to his 
head—he flattened himself into a little de- 
pression in the sand, where the first ripple 
of the dunes began. 

Hot was the sand, and dry. Withered 


curate, long-barreled rifles. 


* The principal Mohammedan fast. 
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camel-grass grew in dejected tufts here, 
there, interspersed with a few straggles of 
halfa. A jackal’s skull, bleached, Jay close 
to the Master’s right hand. Its polish at- 
tested the care of others of its kind, of 
hyenas and of vultures. Just so would a 
human skull appear, in no long time, if left 
to nature’s tender ministrations. Out of an 
eye-hole of the skull a dusty gray scorpion . 
‘half crawled, then retreated, tail over back, 
venomous, deadly. 

Death lurked not alone in sea and in the 
rifles of the inhabitants of this ‘harsh land, 
but even in the crawling things underfoot. 

The Master paid no heed to shriveled 
gras, to skull or scorpion. All his thoughts 
were bent-on the overcoming of that band of 
Islamic outcasts now persistently pot-shot- 
ting away at the strange flying men from 
unknown Jands ‘“‘that faced not Mecca nor 
kept Ramadan’’*—men already hidden in 
swiftly scooped depressions, from which the 
sand still kept flying up. 

“Steady, men!” the Master called. “Get 
your wind! Ready with the lethal guns! 
Each gun, one capsule. Then we'll charge 
them! And—no quarter!” 

Again, silence from the Legion. The fire 
from the dunes slackened. These tactics 
seemed to have disconcerted the Beni liarb, 
They had expected a wild, only half-organ- 
ized rush up the sands, easily to be wiped 
out by a volley or two from the terribly ac 
But this re- 
straint, this business-like entrenching re- 
minded them only too forcibly of encounters 
with other men of the Franks—the white- 
clad Spanish infantry from Rio de Oro, the 
dreaded piou-pious, zouaves, and Légion 
Etrangere of the French. 

Firing ceased, from the Beni Harb. Si+ 
lence settled on both sides. From the sea, 
the noise of waves breaking along the lower 
works of Nissr mingled with the hiss and 
refluent slither of the tumbling surf en the 
gleaming beach. For a while peace seemed 
to have descended. : j 

A purple shade settled over the desert, 
The sun was nearly gone, now, and dusk 
would not be long in closing its chalice down 
over the light-wearied world. Leclair, ens 
trenched beside the Master, whispered: 
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“They do not understand, these dog- 
brothers—may Allah make their faces 
cold!” He grinned, frankly, with sparkling 
eyes and white teeth. “ Already we have 
their beards in our hands!” 

The Master’s only answer was to draw 
from his pocket an extra lethal-gun, hand it 
over and, in a whisper, hastily instruct the 
Frenchman how to use it. Then he cried, 
loudly: : 

“Ready, men! Fire!” 

All along the line, the faint, sighing hiss 
of the strange weapons sounded Over the 
top of the dune little, almost inaudible ex- 
plosions began taking place as—plop! plop! 
plop!—the capsules burst. Not now could 
their pale virescence be seen; but the 
Master smiled again, at realization that 
already the lethal gas was settling down 
upon the horde of Shiah outcasts. 

To Leclair he whispered in Arabic an 
ancient saying of the desert folk: ‘“ ‘Allah 
hath given skill to three things, the hands 
of the Chinese, the brains of the Franks, the 
tongues of the Arabs!’” He added: ‘““When 
the gas strikes them, they would think the 
Frankish brain more wonderful than ever— 
if they could think at all!”  — 

He slid his hand into the breast of his 
jacket, pulled a little cord and drew out a 


-silver whistle, the very same that he had 


used at Gallipoli. As he slid it to his lips, 
they tautened. A flood of memories surged 
over him. His fighting blood was up, like 
that of all the other legionaries in that hasty 
trench-line along the white sand-drifts. 

A moment’s silence followed. Outwardly, 
all was peace. No sound but the waves 
broke the African stillness. A little sand- 


grouse, known at kata by the Arabs, came 
-whirring by. Far aloft, a falcon wheeled, 


keen-eyed for prey. Once more the deadly 
scorpion peeped from the skull, an ugly, 
sullen, envenomed thing. 

The Master held up the silver whistle, 
glinting in the last sun-glow. They saw it, 
and understood. All hearts thrilled, tight- 
ening with the familiar sense of discipline. 
Fists gripped revolver-butts; feet shuffled 


_into the sand, getting a hold for the quick, 


forward leap. 
Keenly trilled the whistle. A shout broke 
from some twenty-five throats. The men 
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-leaped up, forward, slipping, staggering in 


the fine sand, among the bunches of dried 
grass. But forward they drove, and broke 
into a ragged, sliding charge up the breast 
of the dunes. 

“ Hold your fire, men! Hold it—then 
give ’em hell!” the Master shouted. He 
was in the first wave of the assault. Close 
by was Rrisa, his brown face contracted 
with fanatic hate of the Beni Harb, despoil- 
ers of the Haram sanctuary. 

There, too, was “ Captain Alden,” grim 
with masked face. There was Bohannan, 
Leclair—and pistol-barrels flickered in the 
evening glow, and half the men gripped 
knives in their left hands, as well. For this 
was to be a killing without quarter, to the 
very end. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
A MISSION OF DREAD. 


ANTING, with a slither of dry sand 
Pp under their laboring feet, the legion- 
aries charged. At any second, a rak- 
ing volley might burst from the dunes. The 
lethal pellets—so few in this vast space— 
might not have taken effect. Not one heart 
there but was steeling itself against ambush 
and a shriveling fire. 

Up they stormed. The Master’s voice 
cried, once more: 

“ Give ’em hell!” 

He was the first man to top the dune, 
close to the wady’s edge. There he checked 
himself, revolver in mid-air, eyes wide with 
astonishment. This way and that he peered, 
squinting with eyes that did not understand. 

“Nom de Dieu!” ejaculated Leclair, at 
his side. 

“Walla!” shouted Rrisa, furiously. ‘Oh, 
may Allah smite their faces!” 

Each man, as he leaped to the rampart 
top, stood transfixed with astonishment. 
Most of them cried out in their native 
tongues. > 

Their amazement was well-grounded. Not 
an Arab was to be seen. Of all those Beni 
Harb, none remained—not even the one 
shot by the Master. The sand on the dune 
was cupped with innumerable prints of feet 
in rude babooshes (native shoes), « and 
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empty cartridges lay all about. But not one 
of the Ahi Bayt, or People of the Black 
Tents, was visible. 
“ Sure, now, can you beat that?” shouted 
Bohannan, exultantly, and waved.his service 
‘cap. ‘Licked at the start! They quit 
cold!” 
Sheffield at his side, dropped to the sand, 
his heart drilled by a jagged slug. The ex- 
plosion of that shot crackled in from 
another line of dunes, off to eastward—a 
brown, burnt ridge, parched by the tropic 
sun of ages. 


Sweating with the heat and the exertion 


of the charge, amazed at having found-—in 
place of windrows of sleeping men—an 
enemy still distant and still as formidable 
as ever, the legionaries for a moment re- 
mained without thought or tactics. 

Rrisa, livid with fury and baffled hate, 
flung up wild arms and began screaming 
the most extravagant insylts at the still in- 
visible nomads, whose fire was now be- 
ginning again all along their line. 

“Oh rejected ones, and sons of the re- 
jected!” the Arab howled. “ Oh hogs and 
brothers of hogs!” He fell to gnawing his 
own hand, as Arabs. will in an excess of 
passion. Once more he screamed: “ Oh 
Allah, deny not their skin and bones to 
the eternal flame! Oh owls, oxen, beggars, 
cut-off ones! Oh, give them the burning 
oil, Allah! The cold faces! Oh, -wither 
their hands! Make them kusah/! (beard- 
less). Oh these swine with black livers, 
gray eyes, beards of red.. Vilest that ever 
hammered tent-pegs, goats of El Akhfash! 
Oh, Beni Arb!”’* 

The Master gripped his furious orderly, 
and pushed him back, down the slope. 

“No more of that, Rrisa!”’ he command- 
ed, fiercely. “‘ These be old woman’s ways, 
these screamings! Silence, Bismillah!” (In 
Allah’s name). 

He hailed the others. 

““ They score, the first round! Their game 
is to retreat, if they’re suspicious of any 
ruse or any attack from us. They’re not 
going to stand and fight. We can’t get 
near ehough to them to throw the remain- 
ing lethal capsules over. And we can’t 


* Beni Harb, or Sons of Battle, by a change in the aspiration of the “H,” becomes “Sons of 


- Flight, or Cowardice.” 


~ speed to their efforts. 


chase them into the desert. Their plan 
is to hold us here, and pick us off one by 
one—wipe us out,. without losing a man! 

-“ Dig in again! That’s our only game 
now. We're facing a situation that’s going 
to tax us to the utmost, but there’s only 
one thing to do—dig in!” 

Life itself lay in digging, death in ex- 
posure to the fire of those maddeningly 
elusive, unseen Bedouins. Like so many 
dogs the legionaries once more fell to exca- 
vating, with their knives and their bare 
hands, the sun-baked sand that slithered 
back again into their shallow trench almost 
as fast as they could throw it out. 

A ragged fire from the Beni Harb lent 
Dead men and 
wounded could now have no attention. Life 
itself was all at stake. 

In their rude trench they lay, at last 
sweating, panting, covered with sand and 
dust, with thirst beginning to take hold on 


-them, and increasing swarms of flies—tiny 


vicious, black things, all sting and poison— 
beginning to hum about them. On watch 


-they rested there, while dull umbers of 


nightfall glowered through the framework 
of Nissr, tossing in the surf. Without 
much plan, wrecked, confronted by what 
seemed perils unsurmountable, the Flying 


-Legion waited for the coming of dark to 


respite them from sniping. 


The Master, half-way along the line with ~ 


Leclaire, Rrisa, the major and “ Captain 
Alden,” mentally took stock of losses thus 
far sustained. Thegpounded, were: Alden, 
Bohannan (burned), Enemark and him- 
self. The dead: Kloof, Sheffield, Beziers, 
Travers, Gorlitz, Auchincloss, Daimamoto. 
Twenty-four living remained, including 
Leclaire. The mortality, in about eighteen 
hours, had been 20 per cent. At this rate 
the Master understood, the Flying Legion 
was slated for very speedy destruction. 
“Tt’s touch-and-go now,” he pondered. 
“We've got to annihilate these infernal Be- 
douins, repair the liner and get ahead, or— 
but there’s no ‘or’ in this! None, at all!” 
As dark settled down over the Sahara, 
the leprous patches of white, saline earth 
took on a ghostly pallor. The light of the 
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“southern stars began to glow with soft rad- 
‘jance. A gigantic emptiness, a rolling va- 
cancy of sea and earth—brine-waves to rear 
-of the Legion, sand-waves ahead—shrank 
the party to seemingly insignificance. 

A soft, purple tapestry of night unrolled 
across the desert; the wind died, and the 
suffocating breath of overheated sands be- 
gan to emanate from the baked earth. And 
ever more and more pestiferously the in- 

-fernal torment of the flies increased. 

Inflamed with chargin, rage and grief for 
the lost comrades, the legionaries lay in 
waiting. No conversation ran along the 
line. Silence held them—and their own 
thoughts. Wounds had been dressed as 

_well as they might be. Nothing remained 
but to await the Master’s next command. 

“ Captain Alden’s” suggestion that Kloof, 
still lying aboard in the liner, should be 
seen to, met a rebuff from the Master. Liv- 
ing or dead, one man could not now endan- 
ger the lives of any others. And that dan- 

~ger still lay in any exposure was proved by 
the intermittent firing from the Arab lines. 

The Beni Harb were obviously deter- 
mined to hold back any possibility of a 
charge, or any return to the protection of 

.the giant flying-ship. Bullets whimpered 
overhead, spudded into the sand, or pinged 
against metal on the liner. Parthian fight- 
ers though these Beni Harb were, they sure- 
ly were well stocked with munitions and 
they meant stern business. 

“ And stern business is what they shall 
have, once the dark ds, complete,” the Mas- 
ter pondered. “ It is annihilation for them 
or for us. There can be no compromise, 
nor any terms but slaughter!” 

One circumstance was favorable—the 
falling of the wind. Had it risen, kicking 
up a harsher surf, Nissr must have begun to 

_break. But as the cupped hand of night, 
closing over the earth, had also shut away 
. the wind, the airliner was now resting more 
easily. Surf still foamed about her floats 
and lower gallery—surf all spangled with 
the phosphorencence that the Arabs call 
“ jewels of the deep’—but unless some sud- 


-den squall should fling itself against the - 


coast, every probability favored the liner 
taking no further damage. 
In silence, save for the oceasional easing 
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of positions along the trench, the legionaries 
waited. Strange dim colors appeared along 
the desert horizons, half-visible in the gloom 
—funeral palls of dim purpte, with pale, 
ghostly reflections almost to mid-heaven. 

Some of the men had tobacco and 
matches that had escaped being wet; and 
cigarettes were rolled, passed along, lighted 
behind protections that would mask the 
match-gleam from the enemy. The com- 
forting aroma of smoke drifted out on the 
desert heat. As for the Master, from time 
to time he slipped a khat-leaf into his 
mouth, and remained gravely pondering. 

At length his voice sounded along the 
trench. 

“Men of the Flying Legion,” said he, 
“this situation is grave. We can’t escape 
on foot, north or south. We are without 
Provisions or water. The-nearest white set- 
tlement is Rio de Oro, about a hundred 
miles to southward; and even if we could 


reach that, harassed by the Beni Harb, we 


might all be executed there, as pirates. We 
must go forward or die right here on this 
beach. 

“In any kind of a straight fight, we are 
hopelessly outclassed. There are about 300 
men against twenty-four of us, some of 
whom are wounded. Even if we took life 
for life, the Bedouins would lose less than’ 
ten per cent., and we’d be wiped out. And 
we couldn’t expect to take life for life, 
charging a position like theirs in the night. 
It can’t be a stand-up battle. It’s got to 
be science against savagery, or nothing.” 

A murmur of approval trickled along the 
sands. Confidence was returning. The leg- 
ionaries’ hearts tautened again with faith 


-in this strange, this usually silent and emo- 


tionless man whose very name was unknown 
to most of them. 

“ Just one other word,” the Master con- 
tinued, his voice calm, unshaken, quite im- 
personal. “If science fails, do not allow 
yourselves to be captured. The tortures of 
hell await any white man taken by these 
fanatics. Remember, always keep one 
mercy bullet—for yourselves!” 

Another little silence. Then the chief 
said: 

“T am going to take two men and un- 
dertake what seems a preposterous attack. 
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I need only two. I shall not call for volun- 


teers, because you would all offer ycur- 


selves. You must stay here. 

“In case my plan succeeds, you are to 
come at my call—three long hails. If my 
plan fails, Major Bohannan will command 
you; and I know you will all fight to 
the last breath and to the final drop of 
blood!” 

“Don’t do this thing, sir!” the major 
protested. ‘“ What chance of success has 
‘it? These desert men can see where a white 
man is blind. They can scent danger as 
a hunting-dog scents the spoor of game. 
You're simply throwing your life away and 
we need that life!” 

“J will take Lieutenant Leclair, who 
knows these people,” the Master continued, 
paying no heed, “ and Rrisa, who is of their 
kin. You others, all sit tight!” 

A chuckling laugh, out there on the vague 
sands, seemed to mock him. It burst into 
a raw, barking cacchination, that some- 
how stirred the blood with shrinking horror. 

“‘ One of the Sahara Sanitary Corps,” re- 
marked Leclair, dryly. “A hyena. Well 
may he laugh! Feasting enough for him 
and his before this dance is over!” 

A gleam of fire, off to the left where the 
further dunes approached the sea, suddenly 
began to show. All eyes turned toward it. 
The little fire soon grew into a leaping 
flame, its base hidden by sand-mounds. 

No Arabs were visible there, but they 
had surely lighted it, using driftwood from 
the beach. Up into the purple velvet night 
whirled sparks and fire-tongues; red smoke 
drifted on the vagrant desert breeze. 

“A signal-fire, m’almé!” (master) whis- 
pered Rrisa. ‘It will be seen in far oases. 
If it burn two hours that will mean an 
enemy, with great plunder. Others of the 
Beni Harb will come; there will be gather- 
ing of the tribes. That fire must not burn, 
m almé!” 

“ Nor must the Beni Harb live!” To the 
major: “Collect a dozen lethal guns and 
bring them_to me!” 


When the guns were at hand, the Mas- | 


ter apportioned them between Leclair, Rrisa 
and himself. With the one apiece they al- 
ready had, each. man carried five of the 
guns, in pockets and in belt. The small re- 


maining stock of lethal pellets were dis- 
tributed and the weapons fully loaded. 

“In three minutes, major,” said the Mas- 
ter. ‘We leave these lines. Ten minutes 
after that, open a scattering fire, all along 
the trench. Shoot high, so as to be sure we 
are not hit.” 

~“ Ah, a barrage, sir?” the major exclaim- 
ed. 

“Not in the least. My purpose is quite 
different. Never mind, but listen to my 
orders. Keep up that fire sparingly, for 
five minutes. Then cease. And keep silent 
till we return. 

“ Remember, I will give three long hails 
when we start to come back. Those will 
warn you not to shoot if you see dim figures 
in the night. Either we shall be back in 
these lines by nine o’clock, or—” 

“Or we will go after you!” came the 
voice: of “ Captain Alden,’ with a little 
catch of anxiety not at all masculine. Some- 
thing in the femininity of her promise stir- 
red the Master’s heart, a second, but he dis- 
missed it. 

“ Either we shall return by nine, or 
never,” he said calmly. 

“Let me go, then!” whispered Alden. 
“ Go, in place of you! You are more needed 
than I. Without you all these men are 
lost. Without me—they would not miss me, 
sir!” 

“JT cannot argue that point with you, 
captain. We start at once.’ He turned to 
Rrisa, and in Arabic said: 

“The road we are about to take may 
lead you to Paradise. A sand-adder, a 
scorpion or a bullet may be the means, 
Dost thou stand firm with me?” 

The Arab stretched out a thin, brown 
hand to him in the dark. 

“ Firm as my faith, Master!” he repiied, 
“ Both to help you, and to destroy the Beni 
Kalb (dog sons), I would ‘pass through Al 
Araf, into Eblis! What will be, must be. 
No man dieth except by permission of Al- 
lah, according to what is written on the 
scrolls of the angel Al Sijil. 

“T go with you, Master, where you go, 
were it to Jehannum! I swear that by the 


rising of the stars, which is a mighty oath. ~ 


Tawakkal al Allah!” (place reliance on 
Allah). 
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“By the rising of the stars!” repeated 
Leclair, also in Arabic. “I too am with 
you to the end, m’almé!” 

The Master assured himself that his 
night-glasses with the megaphotic reflectors 
were in their case slung over his shoulder. 


He looked once more to his weapons, both ° 


ordinary and lethal, and likewise murmur- 
ed: 

“By the rising of the stars!” 

Then said he crisply, while the fireglow 
of Leclair’s strongly-inhaled cigarette threw 
a dim light on the tense lines of his wound- 
ed face: - 

“Come! Let us go!” 

Leclair buried his cigarette in the warm 
earth. 

Rrisa caught up a handful of sand and 
flung it toward the unseen enemy, in. rmem- 
ory of the decisive pebbles thrown by Mo- 
hammed at the Battle of Bedr, so great a 
victory for him. 
~ Then he followed the Master and Leclair, 
with a whispered: 

“ Bismillah wa Allahu akbar!”?* 

Together, crawling on their bellies like 
dusty puff-adders of the Sahara itself, the 
three companions in arms—American, 
French, Arab—slid out of the shallow 
trench, and in the gloom were lost to sight 
of the beleaguered Flying Legion. 

Their mission of death, death to the Beni 
Harb or to themselves had begun. 


CHAPTER XXIV, 
ANGELS OF DEATH, / 


N utter silence, moving only a foot at a 
| time, the trio of man-hunters advanced. 

They spaced themselves out, dragged 
themselves forward ore at a time, took ad- 
vantage of every slightest depression, every 
wrinkle in the sandy desert-floor, every 
mummy-like acacia and withered tamarisk- 
bush, some sparse growth of which began 
to mingle with the halfa-grays as they pass- 
ed from tHe coast-dunes to the desert it- 
self. 

Breathing only through open mouths, for 
greater stillness, taking care to crackle no 


twig nor even slide loose sand, they labored 


on, under the pale-hazed starlight.. Their 
goal was vague. Just where they should 
come upon the Beni Harb, in that confused 
jumble of dunes and nullahs (ravines) they 
could not tell; nor yet did they know the 
exact distance separating the Legion’s 
trenches from the enemy. All was vague 
mystery—a mystery ready at any second, 
at any slightest alarm, to blaze out death 
upon them. 

None the less, stout-hearted and firm of 
purpose, they serpented their painful way 
prone on the hot, dusty bosom of the Sa- 
hara. Fate for them and for all the Legion, 
lay on so slight a thing as the stirring of a 
twig, the tunk of a boot against a bleached 
camel’s skull, the possibility of a sneeze or 
cough. ; 

Even the chance scaring up a hyena or a 
vagrant jackal might betray them. Every 
breath, every heartbeat was pregnant with 
contingencies ‘of life and death. 

Groveling, they slipped. forward, dim, 
moving shadows in a world of brown ob- 
scurity. At any moment, one might lay-a — 
hand on a sleeping puff-adder or a scorpion. 
But even that had been fore-reckoned. All 
three of them had thought of such contin- 
gencies and weighed them. Not one but 
had determined to suppress any possible 
outcry, if thus stricken, and to die in ab- 
solute silence. — 

What mattered death for one, if two 
should win to the close range necessary for 
discharging the lethal capsules? What mat- 
tered it even for two, if one should succeed? 
The survivors, or the sole survivor, would 
simply take the weapons from the stricken 
and proceed. 

After what seemed more than an hour, 
though in fact it was but the ten minutes 
agreed on with Bohannan, off behind them 
toward the coast a sudden staccato pop- 
ping of revolvers began to puncture the 
night. Up and down the legionaries’ trench 
it pattered, desultory, aimless. 

The three men engaged in the perilous 
task of what the Arabs call asar or. enemy- 
tracking, lay prone, with bullets keening 
high overhead. As the Master looked back, 
he could see the little spurts of fire from 
that fusillade. 


> *JIn the name of Allah, and Allah is greatest! ~ 
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The firing came from more to the left 
than the Master had reckoned, showing him, 
that he had got a little off his bearings. But 
now he took his course again, as he had in- 
tended to do from the Legion’s fire; and 
presently rifle work from the Arabs, too, 
verified his direction. 

The Master smiled. Leclair fingered the 
butt of his revolver. Rrisa whispered curses: 

“Ah, dog-sons, may you suffer the ex- 
treme cold of El Zamharir! Ah, may Rik 
al Asfar, the yellow wind, (cholera) carry 
you all away!” : 

The racket of aimless firing continued a 
few minutes, underneath the mild effulgence 
of the stars. It ceased, from the Legion’s 
trenches at the agreed moment; and soon 
it died down, also from the Arabs’. Quiet 
rose again from the desert, broken only by 
the surf-wash on the sand, the far, tremu- 
lous wail of a jackal, the little dry skitter 
of scorpions. 

The three scouts lay quiet for ten min- 
utes after the volleying had ceased. Silence 
settled over the plain; but, presently, a low 
moaning sound came indistinctly from the 
east. It lasted only a moment, then died 
away; and almost at once, the slight wind 
that had been blowing from the sea hushed 
itself to a strange calm. 

Rrisa gave anxious ear. His face grew 
tense, but he held his peace. Neither of 
the white men paid any heed to the slight 
phenomenon. To them it meant nothing. 
For all their experience with the desert, 
they had never happened to hear just that 
thing. The Arab, however, felt a stab of 
profound anxiety. His lips moved in a si- 
lent prayer to Allah. 

Once more the Master raised his hand in 
signal of advance. The three man-stalk- 
ers wormed forward again. They now had 
their direction, also their distance, with 
extreme precision; a simple process of tri- 
angulation, in which the glow of the beach- 
fire had its share, gave them the necessary 
data. 

Undaunted, they approached the camp of 


direction, and all held still. The sun-baked 
desert kept their secret. Onward they 
crawled, now over sand, now over cracked 
mud-flakes of saline deposit where water 
had dried at the bottom of a ghadir. All 
was calm as if the spirit of rest were hover- 
ing over the hot, fevered earth, still quiv- 
ering from the kiss of its great enemy, the 
sun. 

“ Peace, it is peace until the rising of 
the morn!” a thought came to the Mas- 
ter’s mind, a line from the chapter Al Kadr, 
in the Koran: He smiled to himself. “ False 
peace,” he reflected. ‘‘ The calm before 
the storm!” Prophetic thought, though not 
as he intended it! : 

On and on the trio labored, soundless- 
ly. At last the chief stopped, held up his 
hand a second, lay still. The others 
glimpsed him by the starlight, nested down 
in a shallow depression of the sand. They 
crept close to him. 

“ Lieutenant,” he whispered, ‘‘ you bom- 
bard the left-hand sector, toward the fire 
and the sea. Rrisa, take the right-hand one. 
The middle is for me. Fire at will!” 

Out from belts and pockets came the 


lethal pistols. With well-estimate elevation, 


the attackers sighted, each covering his own 


sector. Hissing with hardly audible sighs, 


the weapons fired their strange pellets, and 
once again as over the woods on the Engle- 
wood Palisades—really less than twenty- 
four hours ago, though it seemed a month— 
the little greenish vapor-wisps floated down, 
down, sinking gently on the Sahara air. 

This attack, they knew, must be decisive 
or all would be hopeless. The last supply 
of capsules was now being exhausted. Every- 
thing had been staked on one supreme ef- 
fort. Quickly the attackers discharged their 
weapons;. then, having done all that could 
be done, lay prone and waited. 

Once again that hollow moaning sound 
drifted in across the baked expanse of the 
Sahara—a strange, empty sound, unreal and 
ominous. Then came a stir of sultry breeze, 
from the east It strengthened; and a fine, 


the Beni Harb; though every moment they ~Crepitant sliding of sand-particles became 


expected to be challenged, to hear the crack 

of an alarm-rifle or a cry to Allah, followed 

by a deadly blast of slugs. 
But fortune’s scale-pan dipped in their 


audible. Rrisa stirred uneasily. 

“ Master,” he whispered, ‘“‘ we should not 
delay. If the jinnee of the waste overtake 
us, we may be lost.” - 
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“The jinnee of the waste?” the Master 
answered, in a low tone. ‘What nonsense 
is this?” 

“The simoom, Master—the storm of 
sand. We call it the work of evil spirits!” 

The Master made no reply, save to com- 
mand silence. 

_— For a time nothing happenad in the 
Arabs’ camp. Then came a little stir, off 
there in the gloom. A sound of voices grew 

audible. The name of Allah drifted out of 
the all-enveloping night, to them, and that 
of his Prophet. 

—” calling on a patron saint, died before 
the yast word, “ Jilani,” could find utter- 

ance. Then silence, complete and leaden, 
fell with uncanny suddenness. 

The master laughed, dryly. He touched 
Leclaiz’s arm. 

“Strong medicine for the Beni Harb, 
lieutenant,” said he. ‘‘ Their own imams 

(priests) have strong medicine, too, but not 
so strong as that of the curséd sons.of Fer- 
inghistan. Sleep already lies heavy on the 
eyelids of these sons of Allah. And a 
deeper sleep shall soon overcome them. Tell 
me, lieutenant, can you kill men whole- 
ean” 

“Yes, my captain.” 

“Sleeping men, who cannot resist you? 
Can you kill them scientifically, in masses, 
without anger?” 

“ How do you know, my captain, that it 

-will“not be in anger?” And the Frenchman 
half-eased himself up on hands and knees, 
peering forward into the night. “ After 
what these Beni Harb—or their close kin— 
have done to me and to poor Lebon—lis- 
ten! What was that?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“That far, roaring noise?” _ 

“Tt is nothing! A little wind, maybe; 
but it is nothing, nothing! Come, I am 
ready for the work!” 

The Master stood up. Rrisa followed 
suit. No longer crawling, but walking 
erect, they advanced. They still used cau- 
tion, careful to make no noise; but con- 
fidence had entered into them. Were DO 
the Arabs all asleep? 

The white men’s faces were pale and 
drawn, with grim determination for the 
task that lay ahead—the task of convert- 


ing the Beni Harb’s camp into a shambles. 
The Arab’s face, with white-rimmed eyes 
and with lips drawn back from teeth, had 
become that of a wild animal. Rrisa’s nos- 
trils were dilated, to scent out the enemy. 
He was breathing hard, as if he had run a 
mile. 

“They are near, now, oh Master!” said 
he. “ They are close at hand, these Nak- 
hawilah! (pariahs), Allah, the high, the 
great, hath delivered them into our hands. 
Verily there is no power or might but Al- 


A cry: “ Ya Abd el Kadir “lah. Shall I scout ahead, Master, and spy 


out the camp?” 

“No, Rrisa. I send no man where I will 
not gladly go myself. All three of us, for- 
ward!” 

Again they advanced, watchful, revolvers 
in hands, ready for any sudden ambush. 
All at once, as they came up over a breast- 
work of hard clay and gravel that heaved: 
itself into rolling sands, the camp of the 
Beni Harb became visible. Dim, brown 
and white figures were lying all about, dis- 
torted in strange attitudes, on the sand 
beyond the ridge. There lay the despoilers 
of the Haram, the robber-tribe of the Sheik 
Abd el Rahman; helpless in blank uncon- 
sciousness. 

The Master laughed bitterly, as he strode 
forward into the camp, the long lines of 
which stretched vaguely away toward the 
coast where the fire was still leaping up 
against the stars, now paled with a strange 
haze. 

Starlight showed weapons lying all about 
—long rifles and primitive flint-locks; 
kanat spears of Indian male-bamboo tipped 
with steel and decorated with tufts of black 
ostrich-feathers; and jambiyakhs, or crooked 
daggers with wicked points and edges. 

“ Save your fire, men,” said the Master 
picking up a spear. ‘‘ There are plenty of 


-means, here, to give these dogs the last 
sleep, without wasting good ammunition. 


Choose the weapon you can handle best, 
and fall to work!” 

With a curse on the ae Beni Harb, 
and a murmur of thanks to Allah for this 
wondrous hour, Rrisa caught up a short 
javelin, of the kind called mirzak. The 
lieutenant chose a wide-bladed sword. 

“ Remember only one thing, my brothers 
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in arms!” exclaimed the Master. “ But 
that is most vital!’ He spoke in Arabic. 

“ And what may it be?” asked the 
Frenchman, in the same tongue. 

“T do not know whether old Sheik Abd 


el Rahman is with this party or not, but if _ 


either of you find him, kill him not! De- 
liver him to me!” 

“Listen, Master!” exclaimed Rrisa, and 
thrust the point of his javelin deep into the 
sand. 

“ Well, what now, Rrisa?” 

“Shall we, after all, kill these sleeping 
swine-brothers?”’ 

“Eh, what? Thy heart then, has turned to 
water? Thou canst not kill. They attacked 
us—this is justice!” 

“And if they live, they will surely wipe 
us out!” put in the Frenchman, staring in 
the gloom. ‘ What means this old woman’s 
babble, oh son of the Prophet?” 

“Tt is not that my heart has turned to 
water, nor have the fountains of my eyes 
been opened to pity,” answered Rrisa. “ But 
some things are worse than death, to all of 
Arab blood. To be despoiled of arms or of 
horses, without a fight, makes an Arab as 
the worms of the earth. Then he becomes 
an outcast, indeed! ‘If you would rule, 
disarm’.”” he quoted the old proverb, and 
added another: “ ‘ Man unarmed in the de- 
sert is like a bird shorn of wings’.” 

“ What is thy plain meaning in all this?” 
demanded the chief. 

“ Listen, Master. If you would be the 
Sheik of Sheiks, carry away all these wea- 
pons, and let these swine awaken without 
them. They would drag their way back 
to the oases and the black tents, with a 
story the like of which has never been told 
in the Empty Abodes. The Sahara would 
do homage, Master, even as if the Prophet 
had returned!” : 

“Lah! (no). I am not thinking of the 
Sahara. The goal lies far beyond—far to 
eastward.” 

“Still, the folk are Arabs there, too. They 
would hear of this, and bow to you, my 
Master!” 

“Perhaps. Perhaps not. I can take no 
chances, Rrisa. The land, here and to the 
eastward, might all arise against us. The 
tribes might come down on us like the 
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rakham, the carrion-vultures. No, we must 
kill and kill, so that no man remains here — 
—none save old Abd el Rahman, if Allah 
deliver him into our hands!” 

“That is your firm command, Master?” 

“My firm command!” 

“To hear the Master is to obey. But 
first, grant me time for my isha, my evening 
prayer!” 

“Tt is granted. And, Rrisa, there is the 
kiblah, the direction of Mecca!” 

The Master pointed exactly east. Rrisa 
faced that way, knelt, prostrated himself, 
He made ablution with sand, as Moham- 
med allows when water cannot be found. 
Even as he poured it down his face, the 
strangely-gusting wind flicked it away in 
little whirls. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
THE GREAT PEARL STAR, 


HE Master began to feel a peculiar 
anxiety. Into the east he peered, 
where now indeed a low, steady hum 

was growing audible, as of a million angry 
spirits growing nearer. The stars along that 
horizon had been blotted out, and some- 
thing like a dark blanket seemed to be draw- 
ing itself across the sky. 

“My captain,” said the lieutenant, 
“there may be trouble brewing, close at — 
hand. A sand-storm, unprotected as we are 

” 

“Men with stern work to do cannot have 
time to fear the future!” 

Leclair grew silent. Rrisa alone was 
speaking, now. With a call of “ Ya Latif!” 
(Oh Merciful One!) he had begun the 
performance of his ceremony with rigid ex- 
actness. He ended with another prostration 
and the usual drawing-down of the hands 
over the face. Then he arose, took up his 


“javelin again, and with a clear conscience 


cried: 

“ Now, Master, I am ready for the work 
of helping Azraél, the death-angel, sepa- 
rate the souls and bodies of these Shiah . 
heretics!” 

A sudden howling of a jackal startled 
Rrisa. He quivered and stood peering into 
the night, where now the unmistakable hum 


- 


_ of an approaching sand-storm was drawing 
near. His superstitious soul trembled with 


of the dog breed can see Azraél, invisible 
to human eyes. At thought of the death- 
angel standing nigh, his heart quaked; but 
- rage and hate inspired him, and he mut- 
tered: : 

“Fire to your bellies, broiling in white 
“flame! Fuel of Jehannum, may Eblis be 
your bed, and unhappy couch! Spawn of 
_ Shaytan (Satan), boiling water to cool your 
- throats! At Al Hakkat (judgment-day) 
-may the jinnee fly away with you!” 
4 “To work, 1!” cried the 


men! Master. 
“ There is great work to do!” 
As if in answer to his command, a blust- 
ering, hot buffet of wind roared down with 
amazing suddenness, filling the dark air 
with a stinging drive of sand. The fire by 
the beach flailed into long tongues of flame, 
. throwing back shadows along the side of 
_ the wady. No stars were now visible. From 
empty spaces, a soughing tumult leaped 
forth; and on the instant a furious gust 
of fine, cutting particles whirled all about, 
thicker than driven snow in a northern bliz- 
zard. ; 
“Tron, oh thou ill-omened - one!” cried 
Rrisa, with the ancient invocation against 
the sand-storm. He stretched cut his fore- 
finger, making the sign of protection. Nei- 
ther the meaning of his cry nor of the ges- 
ture could he have explained; but both 
came to him voluntarily, from the remote 
lore of his people. 
He turned from the oncoming storm, 
cap that the wind-devil had just whirled 
away. After it he stumbled; and, falling 
to his knees, groped for it in the gloom. 
“Thousand devils!” ejaculated the 
Frenchman. ‘‘ No time, now, for killing! 
Lucky if we get back ourselves, alive, to 
the beach! My captain!” 
“What now?” the Master flung at him, 
shielding mouth and eyes with cupped 
-hands. 
= Eo :the wady, all of us! That may give 
protection till this blast of hell passes!” 
_ A startled cry from Rrisa forestalled any 
-answer. The Arab’s voice rose in a wild 
ail from the sand-filled dark: 
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the old belief of his people that creatures | 


tervals pierced his austerity. 


leaning against the wind, clutching for his” 
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“ Oh, Master, Master!” 

“What, Rrisa?” 

“ Behold! I—J have found him!” | 

“ Found—?” shouted the Master, plung- 
ing forward. Leclair followed close, stag- 
gering in the sudden gale. “ Abd ed Rah- 
man?” 

“The old hyena, surely! 
ter! See!” 

The white men- stumbled with cee 
ejaculations to where Rrisa was crouched 
over a gaunt figure in the drifting sand. 

“Ts that he, Rrisa?” cried the Master. 
“Sure? Art thou sure?” 

“As that my mother bore me! See the 
old jackal, the son of Hareth! (the deus 
Ah, see, see!” 

“ Dieu!” exclaimed the es jin 


Master, Mas- 


his own tongue. “It is none other!” with 


a hand of great rejoicing, he stirred the 
unconscious sheik—over whom the sand was 
already sifting as the now ravening simoom 
lashed it along. : 

Forgotten now were all his fears of death 
in the sand-storm. This delivery of the 
hated one into his hands had filled him 
with a savage joy, as it had the two others. 
“ Ah, mon vieux! It is only the mountains 
that never meet, in time!” 

The Master laughed, one of those rare 
flashes of merriment that at infrequent in- 
Away on 
‘the growing sand-storm the wind whipped 
that laugh. Simoom and sand now ap- 
peared forgotton by the trio. Keen ex- 
citement had gripped them; it held them 
as they crouched above the sheik. 

““ Allah is being good to us!” exulted the 
Master, peering by the gale-driven’ fire- 
glare. “ This capture is worth more to the 
Legion than a hundred machine-guns. What 
will not the orthodox tribes give for this 
arch-Shiah, this despoiler of the sacred Ha- 
ram at Mecca?” 

He began feeling i in the bosom of the old 
man, opening the cloak-like burnous and 
exploring the neck and chest with eager 
fingers. 

“Tf we could only lay hands on the 
fabled loot of the Haram!” he whispered, 
his voice tense with excitement. 

Rrisa, wide-eyed, with curling lips of 


scorn peered down at the sheik. The ord- 
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erly, bare-headed, was shielding eyes and 
face from the sand-blast, with hands that 
trembled. His lips curled in scorn and 
hate as he peered at the prostrate heretic. 

A tall, powerful figure of a man the sheik 
was, lying there on his right side with his 
robe crumpled under him—the robe now 
flapping, whipping its loose ends in the 
high and rising wind. His tarboosh had 
been blown away, disclosing white hair. 

That hair, too, writhed and flailed in the 
gusts that drove it full of sand, that drifted 
his whole body with the fine and stinging 
particles. His beard, full and white, did 
not entirely conceal the three parallel scars 
on each cheek, the mashali, which marked 
him as originally a dweller at Mecca. 

One sinewy brown arm was outflung, now 
almost wholly buried in the growing sand- 
drift. The hand still gripped a long, gleam- 
ing rifle, its stock and barrel elaborately 
arabesqued in silver picked out with gold. 

“ Ah!” exclaimed the Master again, pull- 
ing at a thin crimson cord his questing 
fingers had discovered about the old man’s 
neck. With hands that trembled a little, 
he drew out this cord. Then he uttered an 
exclamation of intense disappointment. 

There was nothing at the end of the 
crimson loop, save a Jamail or pocket Ko- 
ran. Leclair muttered a curse, and moved 
away, peering toward the fire, spying out 
the wady through the now almost choking 
sand-drive—the wady where they certainly 
must soon take refuge or be overwhelmed 
by the buffeting lash of sand whirled on the 
breath of the shouting tempest. 

Even in the Master’s anger, he did not 
throw the Koran away. Too astute, he, 
for any such act in presence of Rrisa. In- 
stead, he bound the Arab to fresh devotion 
by touching lips and forehead, and by hand- 
ing him the little volume. The Master’s 
arm had to push its way against the wind 
as against a solid thing; and the billion 
rushing spicules of sand that swooped in 
upon him from the desert emptiness, stung 
his flesh like tiny scourges. 

“This Koran, Rrisa, is now thine!” he 
cried in a loud voice, to make the Arab hear 
him. ‘ And a great gift to thee, a Sunnite, 
is the Koran of this desecrating son of the 
rejected!” 
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Bowed before the flail of the sand— 
while Rrisa uttered broken words of thanks 
—the Master called to Leclair: 

“ By Corsi (Allah’s throne), now things 
assume a different aspect! This old dog of 
dogs is a prize, indeed! And—what now 
eae ELE 

Leclair did not answer. The Frenchman 
was not even near him. The Master saw 
him in the wady, dimly-visible through the 
ghostly white sand-shrouds spinning in the 
blue-whipped fire glare. There on hands 
and knees the lieutenant was huddled. With 
eager hands he was tearing the hood of a 
za’abut—a rough, woolen _ slave-cloak, 
patched and ragged—from the face of a 
prostrate figure more than half snowed un- 
der a sand-drift. 

“ Nom de Dieu!” the Master heard him 
cry. “ Mais, nom de—” 

“What have you found, lieutenant?” 
shouted the Master, letting the simoom 
drive him toward the wady. In their ex- 
citement none of the men would yet take 
cover, lie down and hide their faces under 
their coats as every dictate of prudence 
would have a “Who is it, now? 


What—?” 


“ Ah, my captain! Ah! the pity of it! 
Behold!” ; 

The Frenchman’s voice, wind-gusted, 
trembled with grief and passionate anger; 
yet through that rage and sorrow rang a 
note of joy. 

“Tell me, Leclair! Who, now?” de- 
manded the Master, as he came close and 
peered down by the fire-gleam roaring on 
the beach, sending sheaves of sparks in 
comet-tails of vanishing radiance down- 
wind with rushing sand. 

“Tt is impossible, my captain,” the lieu- 
tenant answered in French. His voice 
could now make itself heard more clearly; 
for here in the wady a certain shelter ex- 
isted from the roaring sand-cyclone. “ Im- 
possible, but—Dieu/—it is true!” 

“What is true?” 

“Incredible, yet— voila!” 

“Tn Allah’s name, lieutenant!” the Mas- 
ter ejaculated, ‘‘ compose yourself! Explain! 
Who is this Arab, here?” 

“No Arab, my captain! No, no!” 

“Not an Arab? Well, what is he, then?” 
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“ Ah, these scars, my captain! “Behold— 
see the slave dress, the weals of the brand- 
ing-iron on cheek and brow! Ah, for pity! 
See the starved body, the stripes of the lash, 
the feet mangled by the bastinado! What 
horrible things they have done to him —ah, 
God have pity. on us!” 

Tears gleamed on the stern fighter’s 
cheeks, there in the ghostly blue-firelight— 
tears that washed little courses through the 
dust and sand now griming his face. The 
French airman, hard in battle and with 
heart of steel and flame, was crying like a 
child. 

“What now? Who is it?” shouted the 
\ Master. ‘‘ A European?” 

“Yes, captain! A Frenchman!” 

“ A Frenchman. You don’t mean to say it 
ae ey 

“Yes, yes! My orderly! Lebon!” 

“ God!” exclaimed the Master. “ But—” 

A cry from Rrisa interrupted him, a cry 
that flared down-wind with strange, wild 

_ exultation. 
the sand, near the unconscious, in-drifting 
form of the Sheik Abd el Rahman. 

In his hands he was holding something— 
holding a leather sack with a broken cord 
attached to it. This cord in some way had 
been severed by the sheik’s rifle when the 
old man had fallen. The leather sack had 
rolled a few feet away. Now, with hands 

that shook so that the Arab could hardly 


The Arab had just risen from _ 
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control them, Rrisa was holding out this — 
sack as he staggered through the blinding 
sand-storm toward his chief. 

“Al Hamdu Lillah!” (Praise to the Lord 
of the Three Worlds!) choked Rrisa in a 
strange voice, fighting for his very breath. 
““ See—see what I—have found!” 

Staring, blinking, trying to shelter his 
eyes against the demons of the storm, the 
Master turned toward him. _ 

“What, Rrisa?” 

Down into the wady stumbled the Arab, 
gray-powdered with clinging sand. 

“Qh,” he choked, “it has been taken 
from these yezid, these abusers of the salt! 
Now we rescue it from these cut-off ones! 
From the swine and brothers of the swine 
it has been taken by Allah, and put back 
into the hands of Rrisa, Allah’s slave! See, 
Master, see!” 

The shaking hands extended the leather 
sack. At it the Master stared, his face go- 
ing dead white. 

“Thou—dost not mean—?” he stam- 
mered. 

“Truly, I do!” 

“Not Kaukab el Durri?” 

“ Aye—it was lying near that heretic dog, 
my Master!” 

_ “The Great Pearl Star, the sacred loot 
from the Haram?” 

“ Kaukab el Durri, Master. 
Pearl Star itself!” 


The Great 
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OF A HAND 


BY MARGARET RIDGELY SCHOTT 


T times when the world seems dead, 
And the heart is bound in frost, 
When every bird.or blossom 
Forgotten is, or lost; 


A hand is laid in ours— 
Ah, the world is not so wrong! 
And for every bud that blooms 
The heart leaps up in song! 


£ EOUW!” The sound was one of 
M feline protestation, a sort of out- 
raged plaint, uttered in the ac- 

cents of a snarling rage. 

“Goodness! Was that Fluffy? 0?” exe 
claimed Miss Nellie Zapt to her fiancé, Bob 
Sargent, with whom she was sitting in the 
dusk, back of the vines on the porch of her 
father’s house. 

“Sounded like her voice, at any rate,” 
Bob agreed. \ : 

“Meouw! Psst! Zit!” 

Nellie started to her feet_and stood slen- 
derly poised as a fresh outburst of some- 
thing suspiciously like inarticulate pro- 
fanity drifted to her ears. And then she 
laid hold of her companion. 

“ Come along, there’s something wrong,” 
she urged, and dragged him to his feet. 

She darted into the house intent on learn- 
ing what had evoked the outcries so vocifer- 
ously emitted by her pet, and Sargent 
followed very much as he had been follow- 

ing her for something like a yéar.. She was 

@ dainty, glowing creature, and Bob was 
all tangled up in her feminine charms. So 
he kept close now as with a tapping of 
quick little heels on polished wood she en- 
tered the living-room of the house va the 
entrance hall. 

And then Nellie paused. She stared—at 
the figure of a small man with spectacles 
on the bridge of a high, thin nose, and iron- 
“ray whiskers, who stood with back- ses 


8 A-S 


ek: Giesy 


head, beside a small tin-pail deposited on - 
the table in the center of the room. 

“« Father!” Miss Zapt gasped. 

And Sargent also gave vent to an excla- 
mation: ‘‘ Good Lord!” 

“Eh” Xenophon Xerxes Zapt, ‘ Un- 
known Quantity Zapt,” as his associates 
sometimes called him because of the double 
“xX” in his name, the celebrated investi- 
gator of the unknown in science, lowered 


“his head and jerked it around in the direc- 


tion of his daughter’s voice. There was 
the atmosphere about him of a small boy 
apprehended in some prank, He put out a 
hand and laid it on the little tin-pail. “‘ Did 
you speak, my dear?” Out of near-sighted 
blue eyes, he peered at his radiant offspring, 
who had drawn herself up in an indignant 
fashion. 

“T did,” said Miss Zapt firmly. “TI sup- 
pose you’re responsible for that?” 

She lifted a graceful arm and pointed 
overhead, as indeed she very well/’might, 
considering that she pointed at the wildly 
gyrating form of a superb Angora cat. . 

One would hardly expect to find a Per- 
sian Angora flattened, with no visible means 
of support, against the ceiling of a room, 
as this one certainly was. She hung there 
threshing with frantic legs at the impalpable 
air, with a motion not unlike a rather des- 
perate effort at swimming, the total result 
of which was that she spun herself about 
in a circle, marked by a rapidly alternating 
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head, from which gleamed yellow eyes and 
_a twitching bushy tail. Her demeanor was 
little short of hysteria itself. 

“Meouw!” she voiced her perturbation 
of spirit once more as she heard her mis- 
tress’s voice. 

With poor tact Sargent chuckled. ‘‘Seems 
to have got the Angora’s angora,” he began. 

Miss Zapt gave him a withering glance. 

“Never mind, Fluffy pet,” she called 
encouragement to the glaring creature that 
had temporarily given over its efforts and 
rested with back pressed against the ceiling. 

And then she bore down on the little man 
who had once more lifted his eyes to the 
animal above him. ‘I suppose this is 
_ another of your detestable experiments,” 
~ she went on in a voice half tears and half 
rage. ‘‘ What have you done to my cat?” 

“ Nothing, nothing—about the seventy- 
fifth of an ounce.” Professor Zapt fumbled 
in the pocket of a limp house-coat for note- 
book and pencil, opened the former and 
touched the latter to his lips. 

“Father!” Miss Zapt seized both book 
and pencil. She stamped her slippered foot. 

“ Eh? Oh, yes, yes—exactly.” Xenophon 
Xerxes glanced into her flushed face. ‘“ As 
a matter of fact I have done nothing to your 
pet, my child—nothing at all worth men- 
tioning, that is. Indeed, as you will note I 
have even exercised extreme caution. I 
have closed the windows, and the ceiling, of 
course, prevents her further ascension. But 
—if you refer to her present position—” 

“Tt is rather unusual, don’t you fancy, 
professor?” said Bob. “ Now if she were a 
flying squirrel—” 

“ Exactly,” Xenophon Zapt cut him 
short. ‘“ The term flying-squirrel is a mis- 
nomer, however, Robert. -The animal so- 
called is incapable of sustaining itself for 
any considerable time in the air. As to the 
former part of your remark, however—hers 
is indeed a most unusual position, and it 
is that which proves the complete success 
of my experiment. You are now witnessing 
one of the marvels of the ages—voluntary 
levitation—the rediscovery of one of the 
lost secrets of the ancients. The means by 
which—” 

Abruptly Nellie caught up the little pail. 
“T suppose your lost secret’s in this?” 
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And swiftly Xenophon Zapt put out a 
hand to retrieve what she had seized. 
“Nellie,” he commanded sternly, “ replace 
that receptacle where you found it. As you 
surmise, it contains a substance of incalcu- 
lable value—the first practical preparation 
of Zapt’s Repulsive Paste.” 

““Wha-a-at!” Sargent crossed to gaze 
into the little ucket his fiancée was hold- 
ing. “Does look sort of repulsive,” he 
agreed after a glance at the mess in the 
bottom of the pail. ‘“ But—you mean this 
stuff is responsible for Fluffy’s sudden ele- 
vation in life?”’ 

“Exactly.” Professor Zapt nodded. 
“The animal is not injured except in her 
feelings, I assure you. I merely rubbed a 
very small portion of the paste into the fur 
on the under side of her body, and she 
assumed the position you are now privileged 
to behold. I am sure that in later years 
you will be glad to recall this evening, to 
remember that you were the first to witness 
the reapplication of those principles once 
before known to our race. You—” 

“Just at present,” his daughter inter- 
rupted, ‘‘ I’m far more interested in know- 
ing whether having sent her-up there you 
intend letting her remain until she starves 
to death.” 

“Eh?” Professor Zapt frowned. “Starves? 
Why, certainly not. Having demonstrated 
to our satisfaction the efficacy of this latest 
addition to science, we may consider the 
test as ended. If Robert will obtain a step- 
ladder from the basement, and you will 
procure some water in order that we may 
wash off the paste—” 

“Sure,” Bob assented, and departed on 
his errand. Nellie went with him as far 
as the kitchen. : 

Professor Zapt shook his head in depre- 
ciative fashion, retrieved his note-book and 
pencil from the table where Nellie had cast 
them, and began jotting down certain 
memoranda. His thin lips moved as his 
pencil traced its way across a page. “ The 
seventy-fifth part of an ounce,” he mut- 
tered. 

Above his graying head glared a very 
much disgruntled cat. It was not the first 
time her mistress’s father had made her the 
subject of some experiment. 


ZAPT’S: REPULSIVE PASTE. 


In due season Sargent and Nellie reap- 
peared. Bob set up his ladder and mounted 
to the rescue. Below Nellie waited with a 
basin of warm water and a soft cloth in 
her hands. 

“Tay her on her back,”’ Professor Zapt 
advised ‘as Sargent descended with the An- 
gora clinging desperately to him. “That 
way she will not present any tendency to 
rise. The paste does not affect anything 
beneath it, but merely what. is superim- 
posed. That is the secret of its adapta- 
bilitv—” 

“ Exactly,” Bob accepted, grinning, and 
got down upon his knees. 

Nellie knelt beside him. Together they 
administered to the resentful cat. While 
Bob held her, Nellie applied water to the 

“body of her pet and dried her fur with the 
cloth. Fluffy glared, but submitted to 
superior force. 

“ Steady,” said Bob at last, and turned 
her over. He. removed his restraining 
hands, and in a flash she vanished through 
the door into the hall. 

Xenophon watched the entire perform- 
ance; his blue eyes glowing behind their 
lenses. He nodded as she disappeared. He 
rubbed his hands together as Bob rose and 
assisted Nellie to her feet. “A very satis- 
factory experiment,” he declared; “a very 
satisfactory experiment, indeed. By it we 
have demonstrated beyond any possible 

~ cavil—” 

“Tf you don’t let Fluffy alone,” Nellie 
turned upon him, “ VH—IWll pack up and 
leave home.” For years, since her mother’s 
death, she had taken care of the little man’s 
temporal wants and managed the house, 
but there were times when his complete af 
tention to his scientific pursuits and his 
lack of attention to everything else, got 
badly on her nerves. And now her violet 
eyes were winking, and her red” mouth 
quivered. 

“Any time you feel like that, Ill see you 
have another to go to,” Bob suggested as 
she paused, with a little catch in breath. 

““ Ahem!” Xenophon Xerxes Zapt glared. 


He did not approve so wholly of Bob as __ 


did his daughter. “Do not make any pre- 
mature preparations, Robert,” he said, after 
a rather tense interval in which Nellie 
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blushed. ‘The animal is not injured, as — 
you yourself have seen, and as Nellie will 

realize in time. The main difficulty against 

which scientists have to contend in these 

days of self-interest is the conventional 

attitude of the average mind. 

“Human beings are prone to allow some 
purely personal view-point to overshadow 
the major object to be attained. In the 
.present instance it is consideration for a 
cat. It is permitted to obscure the fact. 
that through her use we have demonstrated 


‘the rediscovery of the means by which the 


Egyptians built the Pyramids.” 

“What? By Jove!” Sargent opened 
hig,eyes in wonder as the point struck home. 
“You really mean that, professor?” _ 

“ Exactly,” said Xenophon Zapt benign- 
ly, and stroked the graying whiskers on 
either side of his chin. 

“But if that’s the case,” Bob began 
quickly, and came to a tongue-tied pause. 

“Tt is the case, Robert.” 

- “T know—but—” Sargent floundered, “‘if 
it is, why couldn’t you have proved it just 
as well with a book or a rock or a box?” 

For an instant the professor’s blue eyes 
twinkled. “I suppose I could have done 
so, Robert,” he replied, “ but, as a matter 
of fact, I took thé first object at hand when 
I was ready to make the test. I—er—that 
is, I didn’t give the matter any further 
thought. x 

“My mind was focused on the larger 
point—the demonstration which proves be- 
yond question that Zapt’s Repulsive Paste 
will revolutionize the commercial world. By 
means of it we shall be able to accomplish 
marvels heretofore quite beyond any engi- 
neering scope; we shall, by inserting defi- 
nite quantities of the paste between the 
object to be transported and the earth, be 
able to move enormous buildings, nullify 
the weight of tremendous loads, alter the 
entire present-day conception as appertain- 
ing to weight.” 

““{—don’t doubt it,” Bob agreed in actu- 
ally enthusiastic fashion. ‘“‘ Lord, professor, 
it’s simply wonderful when you explain it; 
and it’s already sent Fluffy to the ceiling, 
‘and moved Nellie to tears.” 

“You beast,” said Miss Zapt; but she 
smiled. 
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Her father frowned. “ My chief objec- 
tion to you, Robert, is the somewhat bizarre 
sense of humor which induces you to ap- 
proach matters of weight in a light mood. 
_ If you would refrain from undue levity, 

there are times when I would be inclined to 
appreciate your otherwise not unintelligent 
_ apprehension of the results of scientific in- 
vestigation.” 

“T beg your pardon, sir,” Bob apolo- 
gized meekly. “ What was it you were say- 
ing about the Pyramids?” 

“The world has long marveled how they 
were built, how it was possible to transport 
and place in their walls monoliths of such 
enormous size. The answer was suggested 
some years ago, but never carried further, 
so far as I am aware. It was reserved for 
me to prove the truth of that suggestion 
and give again to the world a substance 
similar in effect at least to the one they 
used. 

“That substance you have seen in opera- 
tion to-night. It is in principle a screen for 
gravitation. Objects above it become for 
the moment practically devoid of weight— 
mere trifles light as air.” 

“You—you mean it cuts off the opera- 
tion of gravitation on anything above it?” 
Bob exclaimed. “ Why, that’s marvelous, 
professor.”’ ; 

“ Exactly,” Xenophori Zapt agreed. 

“Dead or alive?” 

“Animate or inanimate, as you have 
seen.” The professor rubbed his hands. He 
eyed the stylish oxfords his daughter’s 


fiancé was wearing. ‘“ For instance, Robert, . 


I could rub a certain amount on the soles 
of your shoes, and you would walk a certain 
distance above the floor. Depending upon 
the quantity employed in proportion to 
your weight, you would rise slightly or 
. higher, as the centripetal force of the earth 
revolutions threw you off. s 

“The entire action is capable of _regu- 
lation by means of a calculation based upon 
the weight of the object to be moved. If 
I knew your exact weight I could cause you 
to lose ponderability altogether. I could 
even make you disappear. Still,”’ he sighed, 
“T presume Nellie would object to that 
even more loudly than she protested my use 
of the cat. However, as a matter of scien- 
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tific demonstration, it would be interesting, 
I think.” 

“Oh, very.” Bob drew his modish foot- 
year well under the chair in which he was 
sitting, and Nellie stiffened. 

Xenophon Zapt arose. “I think I shall 
go to my study now and write a brief 
account of my experiment. To-morrow I 
shall begin the preparation of a large 
amount of the powder which, blended with 
water, constitutes the paste. I shall organ- 
ize a company after a bit. If you wish, 
Robert, I shall permit you to purchase a 
reasonable amount of stock. Good night.” 

“Good night, sir. Thank you,” said 
Bob, and watched him disappear, a quaint 
little figure in his loose slippers, his iron- 
gray whiskers and his shapeless, flapping 
coat. 

And after he was quite out of sight he 
turned to Nellie. “ Lord! Do you suppose 
he’s really got it?” he remarked. ‘ Some- 
thing surely happened to Fluffy, and after 
we washed off the paste she was all right, 
and—I guess those old wiseacres did know 
something in their day. It makes a fellow 
feel funny—Egyptians and Pyramids, and 
all those things folks have pretty nearly 
forgotten. Say, what was that record you 
got the other day for the machine?” 

Five minutes later, while Professor Xeno- 
phon Xerxes Zapt drew paper before him 
and dipped his pen in ink, his daughter 
and Sargent sat very close together on the 
living-room couch, while a phonographic 
reproduction of ‘“‘Mummy Mine,” echoed 
softly through the house. 

True to his promise Professor Xenophon 
Xerxes Zapt spent the major portion of the 
succeeding day mixing and blending the in- 
gredients of the powder which, when mixed 
with water, constituted the Repulsive Paste. 
He heaped it upon a tray and left it on a 
table in the up-stairs room that he habitu- 
ally used as the scene of his scientific inves- 
tigations—a room overlooking, from broad 
windows, the tree-shaded street. 

And the succeeding morning he charged 
down-stairs about ten and informed Nellie 
that he had nearly overlooked the fact that 
he meant to attend the meeting of a scien- 
tific body to which he belonged in a neigh- 
boring town. In considerable haste he ar- 


- frock-coat, to which he consistently clung, 
and hat, and was on the point of departure 
for a train, when Nellie suggested that he 
lad better wear his shoes, rather than the 
slippers on his feet. The professor acced- 
ing rather impatiently to the suggestion, 
the change of footgear was made and he 
departed. After that the day dragged meet 
until four o’clock. =x. 

At that hour Bob Sargent, seated in the 
office where he dispensed legal advice to 
sundry clients, answered a ring on his 
phone. 


“Oh, Bobby,”’ came the voice of Miss. 


Zapt ”; come up to dinner. Dad’s gone to 
one of his society meetings and he won’t 
be home till rather late, and with all these 
- recent burglaries and hold- -ups in the city, 
I’m sort of nervous.” 

“Yes, you are,” said Sargent with a 
chuckle, deriding the confession of Miss 
Zapt’s timorous nerves. 
~ “Yes, really I am,” she insisted. 
come, won’t you, Bob?” 

“J will,” said Bob without hesitation. 
And he did. 

Because he was in love, and a dinner with 
his sweetheart téte-a-téte is something no 
true lover in his senses will pass up. He 
arrived about six with a box of Nellie’s 
favorite candy and anticipations of a pleas- 
ant evening, since Miss Zapt’s experience 


“ You'll 


as manager of her father’s household had - 
~made a dinner under her supervision a thing . 


not to be missed. e 

In this particular case anticipation proved 
no more than the precursor of realization. 
The dinner was a course affair of finely bal- 
anced quality, and the two young people 
rather dallied over it, from soup to cheese, 
as young people sometimes will, until a sud- 
den deepening of the twilight sent Nellie to 
the window just as a peal of thunder rever- 
berated sharply through the house. 

“ Goodness, it’s going to rain cats and 
dogs, Bob!” she exclaimed. “ The sky’s 
as black as ink.” 

“ Let ’er rain,” said Sargent, content with 

a well-filled stomach and the society of the 
= of his affections. “ We’ve a good roof 
over our heads, so we should worry.” 

_ “J was thinking of father,” Nellie ex- 


_ xayed himself in clean shirt and collar, the 


plained and giggled as she recounted the 
professor’s attempt to leave home without 
his shoes. ‘ He’s so absent-minded about — 
little things. Mercy!” 
A small cyclone seemed sweeping through 
the house, sending curtains eddying in flap- 
ping streamers, and doors banging as they — 
were caught and slammed in the draft. 
There followed a few moments of rapid | 
effort in closing windows and making all 
secure, and then youth and maiden stood — 
briefly watching the first dashing flurry of © 
the summer shower, before they pulled 
down the shades and withdrew to a low- — 
toned conversation, dealing as usual under 
similar conditions, quite largely with them- 
selves. Z 
Meanwhile, some distance up the street 
a large and heavy-set figure sheltered itself 
as best it might beneath an arching tree, 
while waiting for the shower to pass. 
It was that of Officer Dan McGuiness, 
patrolman on the beat that included the 
Zapt house. It wasn’t a very exciting beat 


as a rule, but recently Danny had been 


nursing hopes. As Miss Zapt had said to 
Bob that afternoon, there iad been a lot 
of burglaries of late and Danny really 


couldn’t see why fate should not be kind — 


and send one of the as yet unapprehended 
prowlers into his quiet street. He was 
thinking about it now as he listened to the 
patter of the rain among the leaves. 

“ Shure it would-be a grand night for a 
poorch-climber to git in his fancy wuruk,” 
he soliloquized. ‘“ Th’ wind an’ th’ rain 
would cover any noises he might be makin’, 
Tis th’ sort of noight I’d consider as made 
to me order was I a burglar myself.” 

And the thought having taken hold upon’ 
him was with him still, as the shower swept 


on across the countryside, and the moon ap- 


pearing, began-to flirt with the dripping 
landscape from behind a veil of ragged 
clouds. It sent him on down the street 


_ with a wary eye for any burglarious-minded 


individual who might have been of the same _ 
opinion as himself, 
~Thus he came in time to a house, with 
a wide front porch, above which was an — 
open window; and rising over the top of — 
the porch as Danny watched, an object ike 
a human head. 
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With a heart beginning to beat more 
- quickly, McGuiness drew into the shadow 
- of a tree and waited. He knew this house 
as the home of Professor Xenophon Xerxes 
Zapt, inhabited by the old man and his 
daughter; and that open window and the 
head rising cautiously over the edge of the 
porch roof fitted in with ‘the thoughts he 
had been entertaining. He thrust his club 
into its loop and felt for his revolver. He 
was convinced that at last he had been 
given his chance to prove himself. 

The head kept on rising. It was followed 
by a crouching body, and a pair of legs. 
It became the figure of a man crawling on 
top of the porch toward the open window 
with the silent caution of stealth. Once it 
appeared to hesitate, to slip on the slanting 
surface, and then it again went on. 

Officer McGuiness had seen enough. He 
drew his gun and started at a heavy run 
for the gate in the fence before the house. 
And, having reached it, he slipped through 
it without sound and following not the 
walk, but tiptoeing with burly caution over 
the dampened lawn, made his way quite 
close to the porch. Then and then only 
did he lift his voice in a heavy, authorita- 
tive summons: 

“Coom out of ut, me poorch-climbin’ 
beauty. What are ye doin’ up there?” 

For a moment the figure above him went 
flat. The flirtatious moon peeped out long 
enough to reveal it sprawled on the rain- 
soaked shingles. And then, in most surpris- 
ing fashion—it floated straight-up into the 
- air! 

Danny McGuiness stared. Little by little 
while his breath came harshly, he tilted 
back his head to observe that most amazing 
ascent of a human body without apparent 
means or visible cause, 

The man was swimming up as one might 
swim in water, to judge by the frantic 
threshing of his arms and legs. But— 
Danny had never heard of any one’s swim- 
ming in the air. 

His eyes popped and his jaw dropped 
as his intended prisoner mounted twenty, 
fifty, seventy feet and paused, seemingly 
unable to go any higher. The policeman 
removed his helmet and scratched his head. 
The thing was beyond all precedent of ex- 
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perience, a defiance of natural law, A’ 
criminal accosted might vault .a fence, or 
climb a wall, or even scale a building in an 
effort at escape; but to drop on his face 
and bounce into the air—and—stay there 
like a—like a kite! Danny put some of his 
bewilderment into a baffled mutter. 

“ He—went—up,” he mumbled. “ Howly 
Mither, is ut a man, or a flea or a flyin’- 
fish, divil take ’im. Coom down, I says, 
an’ instead of realizin’ th’ disadvantages of 
his position, he rose straight up like a aeryo- 
plane an’ there he is.” 

And then remember the dignity of the 
law and his own standing as a representa- 
tive of its force, he addressed the figure 
above him: ‘‘ Well, that’s enough now. Yer 
quite a burd to judge by yer actions, but— 
come on down out of that, and light.” 

Above him the figure was still undergo- 
ing contortions beneath the moon and the 
broken clouds. As he spoke it rolled half- 
way over and started like a plummet for 
the earth. Out of it there broke a strangled 
exclamation of sheer instinctive terror. By 
a wild effort it again reversed its position 
and once more shot aloft. 

“ Up an’ down,” said Officer McGuiness. 
“Ye’ve foine control an’ quite a lot of 
speed, an’ that was a grand exhibition. But 
finish th’ trip th’ next time. I’ve seen 
enough of yer tricks.” 

There followed a breathless interval and 
then a gasping response drifted faintly 
downward. “I c-a-a-a-an’t!” 

“Huh?” Officer McGuiness began to 
feel the least bit annoyed. He began to 
entertain a suspicion that this night-hawk 
was making sport of a member of the po- 
lice. At the least he was denying what 
Danny had actually seen with his own good 
eyes. ‘Ye can’t can’t ye?” he remarked 
at length. “ Well, th’ way ut looked to 
me ye started all right.” : 

“Yes, an’ if I’d ’a’ kept on, you dub, 
I’d a broke my neck.” 

“Shmall loss an’ ye had,” said Danny, 
his anger rising at the other man’s form of 
address. “ An’ ’tis not all noight I hov to 
stand here watchin’ ye act like a bloomin’ 
bat.” 

““Who’s actin’?” It was a snarl that an- 
swered. “If you think I’m doin’ this for 


my health, you got even less sense than th’ 
average cop. I tell you—” 


“That’s enough. You don’t need to tell. 


me nuthin’.” Officer McGuiness’s outraged. 
dignity. came to his aid. 
arrest.” 

“Oh, am I?” Apparently the man in the 
air was inclined to dispute the patrolman. 

“Ve are.” Danny stood by his: state- 
ment none the less. 

“Then why don’t you come up and get 
_ me?” 

“ Because I ain’t no rubber ball.” It was 
a taunt and nothing else, and Danny knew 
it, but he didn’t know exactly what to do 
about it. He shifted his position, moving 
in until he stood close beside the porch. 

It was a most amazing situation by which 
he was faced. It offered obstacles he didn’t 
see just how to overcome. He might call 
the fire department and get the extension- 
tower, but—that would ruin the professor’s 
lawn. He might shoot the defiant captive, 
and yet he doubted if such action on his 
part would be considered as justified. There 
might be a question as to whether or no a 
man’s floating up in the air constituted 
resisting arrest. 3 
~ He had been taught that an officer should 
always keep cool. Only it was hard to keep 
cool in the face of such an amazing situa- 
tion. Once more he scratched his head and 
-eyed the figure between himself and the 
moon. The odd thing was the fellow didn’t 
go any higher or even try to swim off. That 
was another thing that Danny couldn’t un- 
derstand. In fact, he couldn’t understand. 
anything that had happened during the last 
‘fifieen minutes. The whole thing was a bit 
too much for his brain. 

“ How do you do ut?” he asked at length. 

“T don’t do it, you square-head.” The 


flying man disclaimed all hint at a personal 


prowess. 
“Oh, don’t you?” 
into Danny’s tones. 
to know who does.” 
“1 don’t know, dang it,” gibbered the 
other’s voice. “ You started it yourself, 
comin’ up on me like you did. There was 

- something on the roof, I tell you. I laid 
down in it when you yelled at the. I felt 
it, it was sticky. I got it on my clothes—” 


A fine scorn crept 
“ Then I should loike 
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“You're under 


“On th’ roof?” Danny siacrapied 4 Ww 
_a flash of understanding. He knew consid- 

erable about, Xenophon Zapt. He had even 
been mixed up once or twice in his experi- — 
ments, quite outside his own intent. And— 
this was the professor’s house, and the fel- : 
low had just said that there was something — 
on the roof of the porch, and—_ 

“Yes. It stuck to me when I laid down, 
an’ it’s keepin’ me up here, I guess. If I _ 
Jay on my face I’m all right. but I start — 
fallin’ as soon as I turn on my back. Here’s 
some of the danged stuff, if you want a_ 

-closer look.” Something whistled through - 
‘the air and hit the spot where Danny had — 
been standing. 

But Danny wasn’t there. As the other 
man spoke he had ducked and stepped © 
aside. And straightway he became con- — 
scious of two things at once. The man had 
sunk a trifle nearer the earth after throwing 
down whatever it was he had scraped from > 
his clothing, and—there was something the - 
matter with=his, Officer McGuiness’s, foot. 

It was exhibiting a most remarkable in-— 
clination to rise into the air despite Danny’s 
efforts to keep it on the ground—it was 
throwing him off his balance, Instinctively 
he hopped sidewise to save himself from 
failing, landed his one sane foot in what 
might have been a mass of soft. mud on the 
grass under the eaves of the porch and be- 
came aware that it also had gone wild. ~ 

At once Officer Dan McGuiness found — 
himself in a most bewildering ca Res 

“had large feet, powerful, tireless in the path _ 
of duty, and the soles of his shoes were of 
a large expanse. Yet, strangely enough 
now, those heavy feet seemed to have taken 
ona quality positively airy. : 

Strive as he would they refused to remain. 
on the grass. In desperation he essayed 
a step and found himself unable to thrust 

either leg or foot downward to a contact 
with the earth. Still struggling against be- _ 
lief he repeated the endeavor with the other 
foot and found himself mounting to the 
level of the porch roof. Then and then only 
did realization and acceptance of the situa- 
tion come upon him. ; 

““Whu-roo!” He gave vent to a full- 

toned Irish shout of comprehension and 
continued his ——- aloft. Bees 
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Inside the house as that shout woke the 
echoes of the night, Miss Zapt pricked her 
pretty ears. ‘‘ Bob,” she said sharply, 
“what was that?” 

“ Sounded like a yell or a battle-cry or 
something,” Sargent made answer. “ I’ve 
had a notion I heard voices outside for the 
past few minutes. Maybe Id better find 
out.” 

He rose, and Nellie followed him into the 
hall. He opened the door and they both 
stepped out on the porch. 

At first they saw nothing, and then a 
gruff voice drifted to them: “Lie sthill, ye 
spalpeen. Ye tould me to come an’ git ye 
an’, begob, I hov. Quit yer squirmin’ or 
Til bust yer bean wid me club.” 

“Bob!” Miss Zapt seized her compan- 
jon’s arm. She had recognized those sten- 
torian tones: “ That’s Officer McGuiness. 
They—they must be on the roof.” 

“ Probably.” Sargent went down the 
porch steps before he lifted his eyes, and 
then he, too, gasped at what he beheld and 
his voice came a bit unsteady. ‘Good 
- Lord, Nellie! Look at that!” 

He lifted an arm and pointed to where 
Danny, treading air very much as a man 
treads water, was endeavoring to still the 
struggles of a human figure sprawled out 
wierdly with its face to the earth. 

Miss Zapt took one glance at the specta- 
cle above her and shrieked: “ Bob—they’ll 
be killed!” 

There came the click of the gate and a 
little man with iron-gray whiskers and a 
flapping frock-coat came up the walk. 

“ Ahem,” he said rather dryly, “ just 
what is the meaning of so excitable a 
statement? Who will be killed, may I 
ask?” 2 

“ Officer McGuiness and — somebody 
else,” Nellie stammered. 

“Eh?” Professor Zapt stared, out of his 
near-sighted eyes. “Indeed? I fail to per- 
ceive any indications of an impending trag- 
edy myself. Where are they?” 


“There!” Once more Sargent pointed 
aloft. 
“uh?” The professor tilted back his 


head as Bob’s arm rose. “God bless my 
soul!” he exclaimed and stared through 
at least fifteen seconds of contemplation be- 
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fore he raised his voice in a question: “ Offi- 
cer McGuiness, exactly how did you get up 
there?” 

Danny may have sensed the presence of 
those beneath him, but if so he had thus far 
given no sign. Now, however, he managed 
to snap the handcuffs on his man, tilted 
his head and shot a glance at the earth. 

“An’ is ut you, professor?” he replied. 
“Shure, an’ if it is how I got up here yer 
askin’ why I walked, though barrin’ th’ 
fact how I done ut I dunno, except that 
after this poorch-climbin’ beauty floated 
offen yer roof when I tould him to come 
down, I stepped into somethin’ on th’ grass 
an’ found mesilf endowed wid th’ ability 
of follerin’ after, belike because of whativer 
it was I had got on me fate. An’ ’tis not so 
much how I got up is troublin’ me now, as 


-how I shall git down wid th’ burd I’ve 


caught.” 

“ Remarkable — actually remarkable!” 
said Professor Xenophon Xerxes Zapt. 
“Officer, this is most amazing. -Let me 
think—let me think.” He made his way 
to the porch steps and found himself a 
seat. 

“Tf I moight be suggestin’, sor, don’t be 
thinkin’ too long at present.” Danny’s 
voice came down in the tone of a plaint. 
“Tis tiresome work entirely, this walkin’ 
on air, ’Tis not an angel I am as yet, an’ 
there is nothin’ to sit on at all, at all, 
an’ th’ steady movement is tirin’ on th’ 
legs.” 

“Then stop it,” said the professor in a 
manner of impatience. “‘ Keep your feet 
still and float.” He began pulling at his 
graying whiskers as though minded to tear - 
them out by the roots. Presently he hopped 
up, trotted a few steps down the walk, 
lifted his eyes to the laboratory windows 
and nodded. And then he turned to Bob 
and Nellie. “ Did it rain here to-night?” 

“Tt did,” Bob declared. 

“ ‘Wind—preceding the shower?” 

“Lots of it at first.” 

“That explains it,” said Xenophon Xer- 
xes Zapt. 

“Glad of it—” Bob began. 

The professor gave him a glance. “Jf 
you will kindly let me finish my remarks. 
As I told you I would, I prepared a quan- 
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tity of the Paste Powder the other day 
and left it when I departed this morning 
to catch a train. In my haste I forgot to 
close the windows. The wind blew the 
powder upon the roof and the rain con- 
verted it into the paste and washed some of 
it off on the lawn—” 

“Tf yer quite done thinkin’, professor, 
sor,” Officer McGuiness interrupted, 
“would you moind tellin’ me how to get 
down?” 

“Eh?” Xenophon Zapt jerked up his 
head to view the patrolman and his captive. 
“Oh, yes—yes—certainly. Thats simple. 
You have the substance merely on your 
feet?” 

Yes, sor.” 

“Then hold them up.” 

“Hould thim up? Hould thim up 
where?” Danny’s tones were growing a 
trifle excited. ‘If I try houldin’ up my 
fate, Dllebe. losin’ my balance an” breakin’ 
ny” 

“ Exactly.” Professor Zapt’s. voice grew 
crisp. ‘ Take hold-of your prisoner, bend 
your legs at the knees, so asgto elevate the 
soles of your shoes and let gravity do the 
rest. Robert—go turn on the hose that we 
may wash the paste: off the officer’s feet 
when he reaches the ground. He’s all 
mussed up.” 

Bob departed, running on his errand. 
By the time he was back Danny had ef- 
fected a landing and was kneeling on the 
grass with his captive stretched out on ‘his 
back within reach. 

Inside five minutes the paste was re- 
moved from McGuiness’s feet and he stood 
erect. 

“Shure, an’ ’tis wonderful stuff, profes- 
sor,” he: began after he had taken a deep 
breath of relief. ‘An’ what moight you 
call th’ same?” 

“ Zap’s Repulsive Paste,” said the pro- 
fessor. “It robs anybody placed above it 
of weight.” 

“What do ye think of that now?” Officer 
Dan exclaimed. ‘“ But ’tis no more than 
th’ truth yer spakin’. I’ve had an example 
of its effects ‘myself. Oh, would ye!” 

He brokegoff and sprang, snatching into 
the air to grip and drag back the form of 
his prisoner, who» in the momentary dis- 
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traction of conversation had managed to 
roll himself on his face. 

Danny slammed him down none too gent- 
ly, it must be confessed. “ Lie there now, ye 
human‘balloon,”’ he admonished in a growl, 
“or ll make ye more repulsive than any 
kind of paste ye ever saw. If ye think 
I’m going to let Spur Heel Eddie slip out 
of my fingers, once they grip him—” 

“Spur Heel Eddie?” Sargent repeated in 
excitement. ‘“ McGuiness, is that right?” , 

“ Roight ut is—dead roight, Misther Sar- 
gent,” Danny chuckled. “ Shure, an’ ’tis 
a foine noight’s wuruk. He’s th’ burd we’ve 
been sort of thinkin’ was behindt all these 
here burgularies th’ last two weeks, an’-—” 

“And you caught him trying to bur- 
glarize my house.” Professor Zapt’s fingers 
slipped inside his coat. They came out with 
something crisp. ‘‘ Officer, let me express 
my appreciation of your fidelity to duty.” 

“ Thank ye, sor.”” Danny deftly pocket- 
ed the “appreciation” without removing 
his watchful eye from Eddie. “ As I was 
sayin’, McGuiness niver shirks his duty, 
an’ ’tis a foine noight’s wuruk.” 

“Tl go in and telephone for the wagon,” 
suggested Bob. 

“ Don’t trouble, sor,” said Danny. 
gorra, I'll be takin’ him in myself.” 

Stooping, he rolled Eddie face downward, 
seized him securely by the slack of the 
trousers and started to walk with him 
across the grass. 

“Ye'll notice that wid, all this Repulsive 
Paste smeared on him, if I carry him loike 
this he ‘hasn’t any weight at all,” he an- 
nounced from the gate. 

“ Exactly. You’re a man of intelligence, 
McGuiness.” Xenophon Xerxes Zapt 
turned to enter his house. “Good night.” 

“Good night, sor,’ Officer McGuiness 
made answer. 

“Good night,” Bob echoed with a 
chuckle as he watched Eddie, literally held 
fast by the strong arm of the law, born off 
down the tree-shaded street until he disap- 
peared. 

Professor Zapt swlitrléd upon him. “ The 
occasion is not one of levity, Robert,” he 
remarked in decidedly acid tones. 

“No, sir. Merely of levitation,” said 
Bob. 


« Be- 
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—< PRECEDING CHAPTERS BRIEFLY RETOLD 


AVID CARROLL, the detective who solved the mystery of “The Crimson Alibi” (Art-Srory 
Weexty, December 28, 1918—January 25, 1919), received a telegram from his old friend, 
Stanford Forrest, saying that Mary, Forrest’s bride of a few days, had been murdered in a 

bungalow owned by a mutual friend, Franklin Furness, a writer, near Karnack, a small town in 

South Carolina, where the newlyweds were spending their honeymoon; and that he was in jail, 

accused of committing the crime. He asked Carroll to. help him, and that night the detective and 

Sullivan, his assistant, started for Karnack. 

Before her marriage to Forrest, Mary Carmody had been a ass ae actress, and had appeared 
in an act financed by Bennet Hemingway, a wealthy man who had once come between Mary 
and Forrest, Z 
In Karnack public feeling ran high against Forrest, and Sheriff Potter had been forced to 
_ arrest him, although the thought him innocent. All that Potter knew of the case was that Forrest © 
_ had come to Karnack with his wife’s body in his arms, in a car driven by Carter, his servant. 

Mary had been killed by a blow in the neck, delivered with an ice-pick. The detectives were 

taken to the jail by Mart Farnam, a “swamp-angel” of unprepossessing appearance, and Potter 
allowed them to see Forrest alone. From the prisoner Carroll learned that: 
From Charleston Forrest had sent Carter to Furness Lodge, on the Santee River, a few miles 
_ from Karnack, to prepare it for them. The place showed signs of recent occupancy, Carter said 
~_on his return. Next day Forrest, Mary and Carter had gone to the Lodge, by way of Karnack, 
_ where Forrest had received some letters, among them one from Hemingway, accusing Mary of 
improper relations with him before her marriage to Forrest. This letter had been mailed in 
* Columbia on October 8. Forrest had not ae it to his bride, he said. Carter had been sent 
-_ back to Karnack for provisions, and while ry had started to prepare dinner her husband had 
~ gone to the river to fish. At six o’clock she had come to him for a trunk-key. When he returned 
to the Lodge a half-hour later he found her dead, lying on the kitchen floor in a pool of blood. 
Carroll suspected Hemingway. From gossip he learned that he had been in Karnack on - 
- the sixth, looking up the deed to the Furness property, and that Conrad Heston, “the feller 
that bought the place from Furness, never had his deed recorded,” although he had been living in 
the Lodge for months. Heston lived alone and seemed to have plenty of money, and it was thought 
that he came from Newark, New Jersey. Carroll’ wired Furness, who was in the West, asking 
. if he had sold the Lodge, and received a reply that he had not. He wired again, asking if Furness 
knew Heston. Seite : 
Farnam drove Carroll and Sullivan to the Lodge, within a few miles of which he lived. They 
learned that Farnam hated Heston because the latter had been intimate with Esther Devarney, 
who lived in the swamp, but who was a girl of beauty and education. Farnam was in love with 
her, but she would have nothing to do with him, Farnam said that he had seen Heston in the 
~~ woods near the lodge at about five o’clock of the afternoon of the murder. 
On the steps leading to the kitchen the detectives found two bloody foot-prints, evidently 
made by the murderer when escaping. Mary had evidently been preparing dinner when attacked, 
and had been stabbed from behind. On the floor they found a valuable engagement-ring,\ with 
the initials “G. R. A.” engraved inside it. Forrest said that he had never seen this ring. They 
then visited Farnam’s,cabin, and from there went to the cabin that Heston owned on the river-bank, 
but the place was locked. Carroll phoned the sheriff to arrest Heston if he came to Karnack. 

. They visited the Devarney home, and from Esther’s father learned that Heston had called 

. there at nine.o’clock on the morning of the murder, looking for Esther, who had gone to Charleston 

. to shop. She returned that afternoon, and at about five o’clock stérted for the Lodge to meet* 
_ Heston, returning at about seven. ; Z 

: Esther tried to shield Heston. She said that she had been with him at half-past six on the 

~ afternoon of the crime, in his cabin negr the river—not the Lodge. She said, also, that she had visited 

- the Lodge af a little after six and had seen nothing out of the ordinary. When Carroll showed 
her the ring, she claimed it, crying: “That is my ring! Conrad gave it to me, and J lost it at 

the Lodge.” : 

- This story began in the All-Stery Weekly for November 8. 
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ILENCE fell upon the group. All eyes 
S ‘were fastened on the figure of the girl, 
bosom heaving with fierce emotion, 
eyes dilated with the light of desperation. 
But with her acknowledgment of ownership 
of the ring she quitted gradually, as though 
the confession was a load removed from her 
shapely shoulders. - 

“When did you lose it there, 
Esther?” 

“Several days ago!” 

“ Before the ninth?” 

“Yes. The sixth or seventh, I believe.” 

Seth Devarney, a quaint dignity in his 
manner, broke into the conversation. His 
booming voice was repressed, there was in- 
finite sadness in his manner. 

“Ye’ve been a visitin’ this man at the 
lodge, Essie?” 

“Yes, father.” 

“That ben’t no seemly way for a Devar- 
ney girl to act.” 

“Tt was all right, father. 
to marry him.” 

“No, darter—ye ain’t engaged to marry 
Conrad Heston. He hasn’t spoken to me 
about it.” 

“He wanted to,” she defended intensely, 
“he begged me to let him speak to you. 
But I wouldn’t.” 

cc Why?” 

“ Because he wasn’t in a position to 
marry me now—and I knew oe would 
never understand.” 

Devarney shook his head heavily. “ No, 
I’m afraid I wouldn’t ‘understand that sort 
of aman. A man ain’t got no right to be 
speakin’ of love to a gal if he cain’t marry 
her. I’m right sorry ye’ve been so foolish, 
Essie—” 

“There was nothing wrong, daddy—” 

Tears sprang to his eyes at her use of 
the affectionate child-name. “ No, darter; 
there was nothin’ wrong. Y’r daddy knows 
that. But ye was pow’ful indiscreet. I 
want ye to be honest with Mr. Carroll here. 
I think it will be best for ye.” 

“Thanks, Mr. Devarney,” said the de- 
tective. ‘“ Tell me, Miss Esther, don’t you 
know that Heston is,not his real name?” 


Miss 


I’m engaged 


answer that question.” 
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She shook her head. “I won’t lie to you,. 
Mr. Carroll—it’s no use now. But I can’t 


“That’s tantamount to an admission. 
We'll let it drop. Where is Heston now?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“ Aren’t you equivocating, Miss Esther.” 

“ T—I—don’t know exactly where he is.” 

“He’s on his way to Karnak, isn’t he?” 

“T_—_}—-can’t -say.””" : 

“You still insist that you were at Fur- 
ness Lodge a little after six o’clock on the 
afternoon of the ninth?” = 

“Ves, I was there.” : 

“ Alone?” — 

“ Ves.” a 

“What did you go there for?” 

“To hunt for that ring.” 

“How did you happen to lose it there?” 

““ My engagement to Heston was a secret, 
and so I wore the ring around my neck 
on a ribbon. I lost it several days before 
that and knew it must have been at the 
lodge because I missed it shortly after leav- 
ing there.” 

“cc SG: 
ing voice. 
confidence, 
place?” 

“No one.” 

“Tf Mrs. Forrest’s body had been lying 
before the ice-box would you have seen it?” 

“Yes. The screen door opens inward 
toward the ice-box and I could not have 
failed to see it.” 

“ Was your arrival at the lodge your first 
intimation that it was occupied?” 

“ Yes.” 

“You met no one on your way to the 
lodge?” 

“No onesexcept Mart Farnam.” 

“Where was he?” 

“ Walking toward his cabin. He’d evi- 
dently been to Nixon’s. He had been drink- 
ing. ” 

“ Does the road from Nixon’ s to his 
cabin pass the lodge?” 

“ Yes. ” 

“Did heysay anything to you about stran- 
gers beings there?” 

“No. Ive told you the first I knew of 
it was when I got there and saw signs of 
its occupation.” 


Carroll was speaking in a sooth- 
He was striving for the girl’s 
“You saw no one at the 


_ “Did Farnam speak to you at all?” 
Her face flushed. “ Yes.” Be 
Carroll eyed her keenly. “ You’re not 
- very fond of him, are you, Miss Esther?” 
“No! I loathe him. 1—1—told him 
- $0. ores 

“That afternoon?” 

“ Yes. ” 

“What did he say?” 


yet. “He spoke nastily about Mr. Heston 
as and me, and seas I—had disgraced myself.” 
=< CAnd you—’ 

ook papped his face and walked on. = 
was drunk. 

“And you are convinced that he didn’t 
know there was any one at the lodge?” 
ss “Tam sure. He would have mentioned 
it if he’d known. Mart always tells what 
he knows.” 
* After you left the lodge and walked 


= cabin, did you meet any one?” 
; & x 0.” 
“Did you see any one at Furness Lodge 
~—even at a distance?” 
a“ No.” a 
“How long were you in the lodge?” 
“Only about three minutes. I entered 
the back veranda and walked through the 
 dog-trot. By that time I was sure that 
something was wrong. I left through the 
- front door and struck right through the trees 
to my right toward Mr. Heston’s cabin.” 
“He was there when you got there?” 
“Ves, He had just been fishing. He 
had a string of fish with him.” 
“He seemed quiet and calm?” 
“Wes. Oh! I’m sure, Mr. Carroil, that 
“he’d been nowhere near the lodge.” 
Sx “He knew that the folks were there 
didn’t he?” 
~. “¥es—he had known it since the pre- 
vious day. He says their chauffeur came 
‘out with some supplies, and had trouble 
~-with his car about a mile from the lodge. 
_ Mr. Heston then had time to remove his 
_ belongings from the lodge to the cabin be- 
z fore the man arrived there, and he watched 


“And the explanation Hetien gave you 
- about his sudden —— he gave in Confi- 


“ He—he—” Her cheeks became scar-- 


: down the river-path toward Heston’s rs, 


The ‘girl flashed ine? a grateful gance— 
“Ves, sir, in confidence.” 
— Carroll rose. “I’m very eh oblige 
Miss Esther. I’m sorry you found it nece 
sary to mislead me for a while at the be- 
ginning, but I understand now. I hope 
things will turn out all right.” 

“You don’t think he had anything to 


do with it, Mr. Carroll?”? she questioned _ 


pleadingly, “You don’t think that, do 
you?” 

“T tan’t say that, Miss Esther,” he an- 
swered gravely. “ My very best friend— 
Stanford Forrest—has been arrested for 


that crime, and I am quite as convinced — 


of his innocence as you are of the innocence 
of your fiancé. But the fact remains that 
some one did it—and it is my duty to find 
that someone.” 

“‘ But he wasn’t even there—”’ 

“J hope for your sake that he was not. 
But if your story is strictly true some one 
visited that cabin between the time you 
left and a little before seven. I don’t un- 
derstand things yet—and when you see 
Heston, or get in touch with him, you might 
beg him to do nothing foolish if he is really 
innocent. — is very little danger to an 
innocent man— 

“But you don’t unos she 
started, and then bit her lip abruptly. 

He turned toward the girl’s stricken par- 
ents. ‘And you, Mr. and Mrs. Devarney, 
I wouldn’t worry about this daughter of 
yours. I think I’ve gathered a_good bit 
of the truth and she’s helped me a good 
deal. For the benefit of every one con- 
cerned, I’d suggest that you say nothing 
to any one about this conversation. Tm ~ 
going to count on all of you as allies—and 
we'll see if we can’t pull together and right 
this thing.” 

“Thanks,” rumbled Devarney heavily. 
“Td be pow’ful sorry for my gal if you 
could prove it on Heston, Mr. Carroll; but 
I b’lieve you’re none et ef, he really 
done it, it’s better she should know it now.” 

Gray dusk had fallen over the swamp 
when they left the cabin: the’ merging of 
October day with night—a pall-like blanket 
of coming darkness that threw-the land-— 
scape into a gray monotone. The wastes 
waked to raucous —— the chorusing 
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.of frogs, the shrilling of myriad crickets. 
. They found Carter sitting impassively in 
the big touring-car, oblivious to the stares 


of the pickaninnies who prodded the big 


tires with grimy little black fingers. 

Carroll lightly tossed them a few pennies 
and laughed at their vociferously scram- 
bling. -One tow-headed little tot wept 
mournfully when the scramble was over and 
he had gained no booty. Carroll pressed 
a bright, new quarter into his hand and the 
little fellow streaked down the road toward 
his cabin as though fearful that the white 
folks might reconsider. _ 

Carroll ordered the car back to Furness 
Lodge, and as it rolled into the swamps 
from the settlement, its powerful head- 
lights piercing the fast-gathering gloom, he 
settled himself against the deep upholstery. 

Thought! He wanted time for thought! 
Time to connect up the various stories 
which had come to him in the past two 
days. The thing seemed to grow more com- 
plex the deeper he delved into it. But try 
as he might, he could not rid himself of 
the obsession of Heston’s guilt. He men- 
tioned as much to Sullivan, welcoming the 
combating, revivifying influence of his as- 
sistant’s agile brain. 

“ Heston?” answered Sullivan. 
look like him—superficially.” 

“ But you are thinking—” 

“ There’s one fact that struck me as 
truthful in all her story,” answered Sulli- 
van: ‘ Just one thing which I am willing 
to accept as cold, stark fact—and it isn’t 
very pleasant to consider.” 

“ What is it?” 

“Just this,” came the quiet answer. 
“Esther Devarney was at Furness Lodge 
just about the time the murder was com- 
mitted!’ z 

Carroll was silent. 

“She admits that,’’ pursued Sullivan, 
“and the thing impressed itself upon me 
to the exclusion of almost everything else. 
I like the girl, and I should hate to have a 
motive against her thrust before me. The 
conclusion would point inevitably to her.” 

“ Heston may have been with her.” 

“ He probably was. But that would con- 
vict both instead of acquitting her. Oh, I 
don’t say she did it—but when you know 
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that in all your investigatien—especially if 
we insist on believing Forrest’s story— 
when we know that there was one person 
on the scene at the time of the murder, we 
must not discard that person as a suspect.” 

“ Quite right, Jim. But I can’t believe 
to 

“ And I don’t want to, David. But facts 
are facts. The girl lied to shield Heston. 
Might it not be that she was afraid you ” 
would be able to prove that she was there 
and so implicate him by his presence on 
the scene of the crime, and that to save that 
she admitted her own presence there?” 

“Tt could be. But, good Lord, Jim, did 
you ever see any one look less the mur- 
deress?” 

Yes!” 

Carroll looked up in surprise. 
think she showed guilt?” 

“ Undoubtedly,” returned Sullivan. “Not 
necessarily guilt of murder—but certainly 
guilty knowledge. Of course she knows the 
truth about Heston.” 

“Certainly. Which leads me to believe 
that Heston has played pretty straight with 
her.” 

“But has this ever occurred to you, 
David; you whose mind seems to have 
stagnated through your personal interest in 
Stanford Forrest—has it ever occurred to 
you that if, as we presume, Heston is a 
crook, and if she knows all about him and 
still defends him and admits her love for 
him—that her attitude indicates a greater 
or less degree of moral turpitude?” 

“Yes—I had thought of that, Jim.” 

“She loves the man. You can read it in 
every word, every gesture. If she knew he 
had committed the murder, she would lie to 
shield him.” : 

“Undoubtedly. But, Jim, doesn’t it 
strike you that where she would be calm 
and self-possessed, if she were shielding 
him, she would be likely to be unnerved 
were she the guilty person?” 

Sullivan nodded. “A good point. But 
criminal psychology is so peculiar: the com- 
mission of a crime gives to the average 
person a cunning theretofore foreign to their 
nature. You’ve run across the phenomena 
a thousand times. Hello!” he broke off 
suddenly. “ Here we are at the lodge.” 


“ You 


The car swung slowly up the magnificent 

approach to the lodge, which was illumined 

in the glare of the head-lamps. They 
purred slowly toward the veranda — then 

- Carter let the gears out, clapped on the 
emergency brake and the car stopped. The 
men alighted. 

Once inside the lodge they washed up, 

-and with Carter’s assistance skirmished 
about for a meal. The table was set in 
short order. But scarcely had they settled 
themselves to gustatory enjoyment when 
the telephone in the living-room jangled in- 
sistently: two’short rings, followed by two 

_ Jong ones. 

He reached the telephone in a few strides 
and placed the receiver to his ear, where, 

_. true to custom, he heard the clicking of 
other instruments sa the general line. 
~ & Hello!” 

~The deep, resonant voice of Sheriff Pot- 

= ter came to his ears. “Hello! That you, 

- Carroll?” 

“ Yes.”’ 

“ve been trying to get you for the last 
hour. ‘Remember the friend, you asked me 
about?” 

“ Heston?” 4 

“Yes; what about him?” 

“ He tried to get away from here on the 

- seven o’clock train. I nabbed him, and 
 he’s,in jail awaiting your orders!” 


CHAPTER XIV, 
BETWEEN TWO FIRES, 


ULLIVAN was eying Carroll peculiarly 
as the latter turned from the telephone. 
He spread his hands wide in a gesture 
of surrender. ‘“ Score one for you, David.” 
“Phat wasn’t hard,’ smiled Carroll 
easily. “It was a foregone conclusion that 
he would try to get away. It doesn’t neces- 
sarily connect him with the murder, al- 
‘though it does establish the fact that he 
isn’t anxious to run foul of professional 
detectives. However, Potter will hold him 
until morning on a vagrancy charge, and 
_ J’ll give him the double-o then.” 
“And your other plans?” 
“Not very well formulated. For oné 
- thing, we shall go directly to his cabin in 
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the morning and give it a thorough search.” 

They turned in early that night, their 
ears very readily becoming attuned to the 
anodynic hum of the swamps. Only once 
did Carroll wake, and that was as a stern- 
wheel river steamer passed down stream, 
puffing and snorting and splashing the red, 
muddy waters of the Santee. 

Things were very peaceful at Furness _ 
Lodge—very peaceful and very quiet. The 
first rays of the morning sun found 
three men awake and washing with gusto 
under the yard pump. 

The air was cool and bracing with just 
sufficient tang to send the blood coursing 
turbulently through their veins. A break- 


-fast of eggs, coffee, and crackers, followed 


by a few persimmons which the watchful 
Carter had found, satisfied them, and they 
set out for Heston’s cabin at the bend of 
the river. 

They found it readily enough, padlocked 
as they had left it the previous afternoon. 
It was the work of only a moment to pry 
out the hasp with a tire-tool from the auto- 
mobile, and Carroll and Sullivan stepped 
inside, the latter throwing back the solid 
board screens which, bolted from the in- 
side, covered the four windows. 

The cabin was excessively neat within. Z 

hintz curtains covered the windows. On 
a rude center table were a few well-selected. : 
books by authors known to the world of 
science: Freud, Ellis, Bloch — novels and 
plays by Turgenev, Artzibashef, Ibsen, 
Gorky, Maupassant, Dreiser, Hardy. 

An iron cot was in the far corner, and 
opposite it a large packing case converted 
into a kitchen cabinet. A kerosene stove 
near by indicated the method used for 
cooking. There was little other furniture 
save a few crude chairs. But everything 
was neat and clean, and a few half-dead 
flowers in a cheap glass vase indicated a 
woman’s touch. 

- Carroll inspected the room closely. The 
books he lingered over for some time, in- 
specting the flyleafs. A corner had been 
torn from each: it was evident that the 
owner had thus sought to conceal his 
identity. The written names had been torn 
out. But the books plainly indicated a 
man of culture and considerable depth. 
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The room showed nothing. And finally 
the two men paused before the well-made 
trunk in the corner. Without a word, Car- 
roll broke the lock with his sharp-edged 
tire-tool. The lid flung back and the tray 
removed disclosed an array of tailored, ex- 
pensive clothing: even to full evening 
equipment. 

Obviously the man who had assumed the 
name of Conrad Heston had not been 
wanting in the goods of this world. Every 
garment bespoke affluence. Silk shirts, 
flannel suits for summer; heavy tweeds and 
serges; expensive, tailored underwear; silk 
pajamas: the clothes of a man of taste and 
discernment—and means. 

Garment by garment Carroll removed 
the clothes from the trunk, piling them 
neatly that they might be returned without 
too great disarrangement. It was not until 
he reached the bottom of the trunk—after 
discovering that every tailor’s tag had been 
carefully cut from the clothes—that he 
found anything worth while. 

And that was a photograph; a photo- 
graph of a very pretty girl which gave evi- 
dence of having originally been in a frame 
from which it had been carefully removed. 
The photograph was under a blotter-sheet 
in a small leather secretary; evidently put 
there months, or perhaps years, before— 
and forgotten: a case of out of sight out 
of mind. 

But it was not the high forehead, the 
mass of brown hair, the perfect features of 
the pretty woman which attracted -Carroll. 
Rather it was the reverse side. For there, 
as he proudly exhibited to Jim Sullivan, 
was an inscription in the clear, well-formed 
chirography of a woman: 

“To George, with a heart full of love 
from—Katherine Carr!” 

Sullivan whistled expressively. ‘‘ Kath- 
erine Carr!” he ejaculated. ‘“‘ The initials 
K. C. on the ring you found!” 

“Yes. And the George probably stands 


for the first of the man’s initials: G. R. A. . 


Quite evidently our Heston is named 
George, and was once engaged to a Miss 
Katherine Carr, of Newark, New Jersey.” 
Sullivan looked up in surprise. “ What 
makes you say Newark?” 
“The photographer’s name,” came the 
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prompt answer as Carroll indicated the im- 
pression with his forefinger. ‘ ‘ Rantoul— 
Newark, New Jersey.’ Obviously no per- 
son living within twenty-five or thirty min- 
utes of New York would patronize a New- 
ark photographer unless that person was a 
resident of Newark and believed in foster- 
ing home industry.” 

Sullivan nodded. “ Right again. You're 
becoming your normal self, David. What 
now?” : 

“First we'll get these things back in th 
trunk. Then we’ll drive to Karnack._ If 
Mr. Conrad Heston doesn’t give us any 
information, I'll send you to Newark to- 
night to get an interview with Miss Kath- 
erine Carr. You can find her somewhere: 
if not in the city of Newark, then in one 
of its suburbs—the Oranges, Montclair, 
Passaic—perhaps even Elizabeth.” : 

Less than two hours later they bumped 
across the railroad tracks which mark the 
actual eastern boundary of Karnack, and 
braked to a stop before the red-brick court- 
house. Carroll found Sheriff Potter lolling 
back in a swivel chair in his office, frankly 


‘perusing the litigation merits of a summons 


and complaint which had been turned over 
to him for service. He was arguing the 
case pro and con with Peter Royce when 
Carroll entered, and, much to that mascu- 
line gossip’s discomfiture, insisted on chas- 
ing him back to his own sanctum at the 
other end of the musty building. And then 
Potter explained briefly and clearly his ar- 
rest of Conrad Heston. 

“ North-bound train came in, and just 
as it did he came from Gilroy’s store across 
yonder and tried to get on from the other 
side. He had a suit-case with him, and I 
nabbed him. I had been looking for just 
such a move, provided your suspicions were 
not entirely incorrect. 

“He was nervous, but attempted an at- 
titude of shocked surprise. Didn’t make 
any very strenuous objections against 
being held: just wanted to know the 
charge, and as I didn’t want to expose your 
hand by chalking murder up against him— 
I made it vagrancy. Being a city man, he 
didn’t realize that I have no right to hold 
him on that charge—and I’ve got him safe 
and sound.” 


© That’s great, Pier ” enthused Car- 
roll heartily. “ And now may I chat with 
~ him?” ° 
-- Potter waved his hand easily. ‘‘ Go to 
it, son. And tiptoe past old Royce’s door 
while you’re on. your way. I don’t want 
that old pest back here. I need a nap.” 

Carroll stopped by Stanford Forrest’s 

cell just long enough to report © progress 
without going into details. He found his 
friend haggard and showing the effects of 
-undernourishment and gnawing grief. Then 
he made his way to the cell occupied by 
Conrad Heston. Orrin Kinney, the jailer, 
let the two detectives into the cell, and 
then reluctantly made his way down the 
corridor and out of earshot. 
Carroll was not surprised at Heston’s 
_ physical appearance. His foreknowledge of 
- the man had prepared him for just about 

what he saw: a man of about thirty years 
+ of age, well groomed, clean shaven, me- 
dium height, with light hair and level blue 
eyes. An air of gentility radiated from the 
prisoner—something akin to dignity per- 
meated his manner. His face was not that 
of the criminal in any way: his expression 
merely one of hurt and fear. It was he 
_-who spoke first. 

“Well?” ; 

“ You know who we are?” asked Carroll. 

“ Ves ”—hbitterly—‘ friends of Stanford 
“Forrest determined to free him of a charge 


of which he is undoubtedly guilty.” His 
‘tone was low, his bearing reserved. 
“Not quite, Mr. Heston. We merely 


‘want to find the guilty man.” 
“Tt is, of course, needless for me to as- 
sure you that I am not he.” 

“ Vou deny guilt?” 

“ Certainly. But you expected that.” 

~“ Ves—I expected a plea of innocence.” 

Carroll admired the man’s self-possession. 
“We merely wished to question you—” 

“TJ have nothing to say.” 

“Jt is for your own interest, if you are 
innocent—” 
_ “T prefer to be the judge of that, Mr. 
Carroll.” 
The detective shrugged. He made his 
- next question as casual as possible, but his 
- narrow-lidded ,eyes were watching every 
play | of —e | expression, aoe 
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way—unfortunately. is 


“When did you last see Miss Katherine 
Carr?” 

Heston’s face twitched pasadena: 
He controlled himself with a visible effort. 
“T do not know of whom you are speak- 
ing,” he answered in a low voice. 

“You are sure?” 

“ Yes.” > 

The man was lying, and both Carroll — 
and Sullivan knew it. To the latter’s sur- 
prise, Carroll did not press his point. 

“Why have you assumed an alias, Mr. 
Heston?” 

“‘ My name is Conrad Heston.” 

“ Haven’t you dropped a ‘ George’ from 
your name?” = 

Again that light of startled fear leaped 
into the eyes of the cornered man. “ ay 
name is Conrad Heston.’”” 

Carroll shrugged, and again took ance 


tack: “So much for that, then, if you 
insist. When did you leave Newark—and 
why?” 


“T have never been in Newark.” - 

“Don’t you realize,” said Carroll. with — 
sudden earnestness, “that these lies are in- 
volving you deeper and deeper. Can’t you 
see from my questions that I know you 
are not truthful with me?” 

“Twill take my chances,” came the 
dogged response. In spite of himself, Car- 
roll admired the other’s poise. 

“Where is your deed 
Lodge?” 

“ You know as well as I do that I never 
bought it—that I had-no right there.” 

“ You knew Furness pretty well, Site! 
didn’t you?” 

“ No. ”» 
that denoted the lie. 

“ How long did you know Mary Carmody 
—Mrs. Forrest?” 

“JT never set eyes on Ber in my life,” 
was his reply. 

“You knew Stanford Pore though; 
didn’t you.” 

“T knew of him. You can prove that I _ 


to. Furness 


_didn’t know him personally by the sheriff. 


He stopped me at Forrest’s cell when he ar- 
rested me and Forrest admitted he had 
never seen me before.” 

“Mrs. Forrest cannot cleat te in that 


Again the telltale expression ~~ 


> 
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“ Unfortunately,” came the echo from 
the prisoner. 

“ At least you will not deny knowing 
Miss Esther Devarney, will you?” 

A long pause; “I guess there’d be no 
use denyin’ that.” 

“ And that you are engaged to her.” 

“T deny that.” 

“ Even after her admission?” 

“ Listen here, Carroll; I’m not a weakling 
nor a mental imbecile. Ill not be tricked 
by third degree methods—”’ 

“Have it your way. I cannot force you 
to answer my questions. But maybe you 
might care to tell me where you and she 
were at six o’clock on the afternoon of the 
ninth?” 

‘“‘ T was not with her.” 

“ At six-thirty or thereabouts?” 

“JT don’t care to say.” 

“ Well, I know that about that time she 
was with you at your cabin near the bend of 
the Santee. I also know that shortly before 
that time, and just about the hour of dusk 
when the murder was committed, that 
_ Esther Devarney was at Furness Lodge!”’ 

For one instant Heston stood rigid with 
horror. Then he leaped across the cell and 
sank powerful fingers deeply into Carroll’s 

. shoulders: “ Good God! man, you’re not 
thinking that she—that she—killed Mrs. 


Forrest? You’re-not suspectingherof that?” , 


“TJ take my cue from you, Heston. That 
is one question / will not answer. But she 
admits that she was there.” 

He shook his head. “I don’t believe it 
F 1 don’t believe she told you any 
such thing.” 

“ Believe what you like. Thus far I have 
established the fact that she was there just 
about the time the murder was committed. 
Are you quite sure you were not with her?”’ 

“J_J—don’t wrack me, Carroll. Vm 
not going to tell you anything: not a thing.” 

“ Not even why you tried to make a get- 
away?” 

“cc No.” 

“ Nor what your real name is?” 

“Tt is Conrad Heston.” 

Carroll rose. “Im afraid we can’t get 
together, Heston; and I’m sure you’re only 
injuring yourself. Oh! by the way—” he 
turned suddenly and extended his hand, 
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palm uppermost, toward Heston. In his 
palm glittered the diamond ring he had 
found at the Lodge. “ When did you lose 
this?” j 

Heston swallowed with. difficulty. 
answer came in a voice harsh and dry: 

‘““ J—I—never lost it. I have never— 
seen it—before.” = 

Carroll pocketed the ring calmly. “ Very 
good. However, your denial doesn’t bother- 
me:—you see, Miss Devarney says that you 
gave her that as an engggement ring ‘and 
that she lost it at Furness Lodge!” 

He turned and beckoned Orrin Kmney. 
And as they started down the corridor he 
caught a fleeting glimpse of Heston; Heston 
staring rigidly after him with a look of fixed 
terror on his rather handsome face! 

That night Jim Sullivan left on the limit- 
ed for Newark. 


His 


CHAPTER XV. 


HEMINGWAY’S ALIBI. 


HE following morning David Carroll 
closeted himsetf with Sheriff Potter 
with whom he had a long and serious 

talk, as the result of which the northbound 
train leaving Karnack at ten o’clock found 
Carroll aboard, bound for Columbia; Hes- 
ton in the personal custody of the gray- 
eyed sheriff. 

Since the realization that Bennet Hem- 
ingway, erstwhile rival with Stanford For- 
rest for the hand of Mary Carmody, had 
been in Columbia on the day preceding the 
murder; Carroll had been unable to rid him- 
self of the ideaYhat Hemingway was con- 
nected in some way with the crime, and he 
was now taking advantage of Sullivan’s ab- 
sence on another trail to discover Heming- 
way’s whereabouts on the day when Mary 
had been killed. 

He arrived in Columbia at one o’clock 
and chartered a rickety taxicab for a round 
of the hotels. He went first to the city’s 


leading hostelry on the other end of Main 
Street, near the postoffice, and there his 
quest ended so far as Columbia’s hotels were 
concerned, for on the register, in hand- 
he 


writing unmistakably Hemingway’s, 
found the signature. 
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The day clerk remembered Hemingway 
distinctly; a slender man, too well dressed, 
and traveling for a machinery concern in 
which he boasted an interest. From the 
clerk, Carroll secured a list of the machin- 
ery companies in the city which Heming- 
way would have been most likely to visit, 
and he made the rounds. 

The trail was exceedingly easy to follow. 
At the office of the Columbia Cotton Gin 
and Machinery Company he found the gen- 
eral manager who remembered giving a 
good sized order to Hemingway about four 
o’elock on the afternoon of the eighth, and 
he also remembered Hemingway saying that 
he would leave for Florence the following 
morning. 

Carroll returned.to the hotel, every move- 
ment of his man on the eighth accounted 
for, and consulted the records. He learned 
that Hemingway had checked out at 3:30 
on the morning of the ninth on the Florence 
train. Carroll left Columbia shortly before 
three o’clock and arrived in Florence at 
five in the afternoon. He found Heming- 
way’s autograph on the register of the Flor- 
ence hotel under date of the ninth and the 
- records showed that he had arrived before 
breakfast that morning. 

The clerk did not recall Hemingway, but 
shamefacedly confessed that he had a poor 
memory for faces. He referred Carroll to 
several companies dealing in cotton gin 
equipment and at the second of these Car- 
roll located his man. The firm, it seemed, 
had placed an order with Hemingway’s firm 
some time before and it had been delayed 
in transshipment at Charleston, Heming- 
way, said this man had promised to leave 
for Charleston on the one o’clock afternoon 
train. 

Carroll then sought the dispatcher who 
assured him that insofar as he could re- 
member the train in question—one of the 
New York-Florida flyers—had not stopped 
at Karnack on its southbound run. ~Much 
puzzled and almost convinced that his sus- 
picions against Hemingway had_ been 
fathered by desire, Carroll dined in Flor- 
ence and left that bustling little metropolis 
on the 8.40 train. 

He arrived in Charleston at eleven o’clock 
and was driven to an austere hotel on 
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Meeting Street. The records destroyed his 
last hope—they and a talk with the chief 
clerk. 

Bennet Hemingway had registered there 
at about four o’clock in the afternoon. In- 
vestigation disclosed the fact that if that 
were the case, he could not have caught the 
local to Karnack in time to have been there 
at 6.30, at which hour Mary Forrest had 
been killed. 

But to make sure, Carroll made the round 
of the freight offices. One of the railroad 
clerks remembered Hemingway who, it 
seemed, had been rather officious and un- 
pleasant in his demands regarding the trans- 
shipment of the ginning machinery for the 
Florence firm. Did the clerk recall at what 
time Hemingway was in the office? He 
tapped a pencil thoughtfully against his 
forehead— 

“Ye-e-s, I believe I do. He got here 
about four-thirty, and I went with him to 
the freight shed. He was with me until 
about five-thirty.” 

“ You are quite sure?” 

“ Positive—I remember distinctly that it 
caused me to break a date with my girl.” 

Carroll returned to the hotel and ate a 
belated supper. He engaged a room, took a 
cold bath and seated himself on the bed. 
His results had been of a nature contrary to 
his desires. His investigation had proved 
only one thing: a perfect alibi for Bennet 
Hemingway! 

Carroll was genuinely sorry.- In the first 
place, the personal element, which had fig- 
ured so largely in his conduct of. the 
investigation, had led him to hope 
for Hemingway’s guilt. Hemingway was 
the only-person even remotely connected 
with the case in whose arrest and convic- 
tion Carroll would have taken real pleasure. 
But he was too honest with himself, and had 
been too metriculous in his investigation, to 
longer harbor the idea that Hemingway 


“might have killed the bride. 


The several days of mental strain and 
emotional stress were telling on Carroll. His 
face lost much of the ingenuously boyish 
look which so attracted people. Tiny crows- 
feet had appeared about the corners of the 
eyes and he seemed tired, and, for the mo- 
ment, dispirited. 
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Sleep did not come easily that night. But 
when it did come, it was deep and dreamless. 
At five o’clock he was waked by the jang- 
ling of his bedside telephone and at 5.40 
was munching a stack of flaccid wheatcakes 
and sipping a cup of scalding brown water 
which masqueraded under the name of cof- 
fee at a restaurant not far from Charleston’s 
Union Station. At six o’clock his train 
pulled out, en route for Karnack, and he 
settled back in his seat in the chair-car and 
gazed out upon the monotonous scenery. 

He reached the court-house before the 
arrival of the sheriff and spent a half hour 
in the cell with Stanford Forrest. It was a 
gloomy half-hour. Carroll had discovered 
nothing definite save that the man for whose 
guilt he had hoped was innocent of the 
crime itself, no matter how much trouble 
he had caused by the letter which so damn- 
- ingly incriminated the stricken husband. 

The first wracking pain of his sudden 
bereavement had left Forrest. He was 
nonetheless a mourner, but a quiet dignity 
had come to sit upon his shoulders; a dig- 
nity accompanied by an extra dozen years 
of age which the tragedy had placed upon 
him. } 

At the outset he had not cared whether 
they hanged him or whether they didn’t. 
He was more sane now, more nearly normal. 
In his breast. there had sprung a desire for 
revenge; a desire to see someone brought to 
justice for the crime. So much, at least, he 
told Carroll, realizing that in his friend he 
had an ally whose confidence in his inno- 
cence could not be shaken by circumstances. 

Eventually Carroll left his friend and 
stopped for a few moments by the cell door 
behind which Conrad Heston sat disconsol- 
ately on his iron cot. He greeted Carroll 
dully. 


“ Haven’t decided to say anything?” 


asked the detective. 

Heston shook his head. “I have nothing 
to say. Except,” hopefully, “I'd like 
mighty well to see Esther Devarney.” 

“ That’s a matter for Sheriff Potter,” was 
Carroll’s answer. “I'll see him about it.” 

And he did. “It don’t sound to me like 
a good idea,” volunteered Potter. 

“ Jt isn’t,” came Carroll’s answer, “ from 
my standpoint. However, if you wish to—” 


_—Mrs. Forrest. 
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“When do you expect your friend Sulli- 
van back from the North?” 

“To-morrow or the next day.” 

“ Wouldn’t you prefer that I keep Heston 
and the girl apart until you hear what he 
has to report?” 

“Td appreciate, it, Sheriff. Of course, 
you mustn’t forget‘that I am acting for a 
particular man in this case.” 

Potter smiled genially. ‘I understand, 
my boy. But I think you’d come pretty 
close to being honest with me.” 

“ T haven’t pledged myself.” 

“{ don’t ask you to, In the first place, 
I’m convinced that your friend, Forrest, is 
innocent.” 

“In spite of that letter?” 

“ Yes—in spite of the letter.” 

“What makes you think that?” 

““Hunch,” smiled the sheriff easily. “I 
play ’em strong, son; when they hit me 
hard enough. This one did.” 

“Ym glad of that,’ returned Carroll 
gratefully, “I was afraid that as he is my 
friend I might have allowed my judgment 
to become warped. There’s no overlooking 
the fact that someone murdered Mrs. For- 
rest, and that someone was’ not Bennet 
Hemingway.” 

“Not Hemingway? You are sure?” 

“ Positive,” and Carroll detailed his’ in- 
vestigation of the previous day. 

“Good, fast work,” applauded the sher- 
iff when he finished. “ Frankly, I’m about 
as sorry over results.as you are. I’d like 
to see that skunk hanged higher than Ha- 
man. Have you any idea who did it? Have 
you got the goods against Heston?” 

Carroll-shook his head. “ Frankly—no, 
Circumstantial evidence—yes. He’s a crook, 
but I’m not at all sure that he killed Mary 
He was there, or could 
have been, and his refusal to say anything 
is suspicious. But I tell you frankly that 
the only person I know was at Furness 
Lodge at the time of the crime, was Esther 
Devarney!” 

Sheriff Potter passed his hands across his 
eyes. “ That’s unthinkable, Carroll.” 

“Just about. And yet, she admits it. 
And to my mind her admission means one 
of two things; it is either self-incriminating 
or is a deliberate attempt to shield Heston.” 
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“You mean that she cares enough for 
him to know that he committed the murder 
- provided he did, of course—and throw 
suspicion on herself in order to free him?” 

“Yes. I’ve seen that sort of thing before 
a number of times. There is such a delicate 
line of demarcation between whole and half 
truths that I’m leaving no stone unturned to 
find out every detail as regards the move- 
ments of every person in the case on the 
afternoon of the ninth.” 

“But you have a pretty well-informed 
_ opinion?” persisted Potter. 

“ Perhaps.” 

“ Pointing to who?” 

Carroll shook his head. “ I’d rather not 
say at this stage of the game, Sheriff. I 
might be all wrong—and if I am I’d hate to 
get your mind started on the wrong track. 

~You’re of a heap more help to me as an 
independent thinker,” 

The sheriff shrugged. ‘‘ Have it your own 
way, son. It sounds wise, but I’ll be honest 
and admit that it’s plumb tantalizing. 
What are your plans for to-day?” 

“Tm going to get Carter to drive me out 
in the car. I'll either get back to town to- 
night or remain at the Lodge. If you need 
me, and I haven’t shown up, you can tele- 
phone me there. Meanwhile, as I under- 
stand it, you’ll let no one see Heston?” 

“ No one—unless he engages a lawyer. I 
haven’t any right to keep his lawyer away.” 

“ Good!” Carroll rose. “ It isn’t an easy 
case, sheriff—but I have hopes that we’re 
not so very far away from a solution.” 

The other shook his head. . ‘“‘ If you were 
to put it up to me, I’d say we were a heap 
farther away than* when we started!” 

The. drive to Furness Lodge was tedious 
and uneventful. The sun had passed its 
zenith when they arrived, and Carroll and 
Carter made a light lunch on the front 
veranda. Everything there was quiet and 
peaceful. 

After the meal Carroll made a resurvey 
of the premises. Everything was as he and 
Sullivan had left it two days before: the 
blood, the smashed olive oil bottle, the 
blood-stained ice-pick— the faint foot- 
prints on the two back steps and for a few 
rods leading toward the shrubbery. 


He left Carter in the Lodge and walked 
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down the path toward Heston’s cabin, de- 
liberately avoiding the main highway, He 
wanted to time himself on the walk from 
the lodge to the cabin to test that element 
of Esther Devarney’s story. 

The path itself was beautiful; skirting 
the higher ground along the south bank of 
the placid Santee: dipping here through a 
copse of fern and moss—rising there to a 
narrow avenue through a wall of timber and 
passing under a canopy of green leaves and 
drooping gray moss, 

Carroll walked slowly: hands clasped be- 
hind his back, brow furrowed meditatively. 
The events, as he knew them, unfolded 
themselves. 

The stillness of early afternoon was 
pierced by the crack of a rifle. Almost at 
the same instant there was a vicious crack 
in the trunk of the tree Carroll was passing! 
A quick glance showed the hole left by the 
bullet—it had missed him by scarcely an 
inch. 

He acted like lightning. In a bound he 
was behind the tree, crouching—muscles 
tensed. Some one firing at him. 

Another shot cracked through the still- 
ness! Another bullet fflmp’d into the tree 
trunk! : 

Carroll peered cautiously from his shel- 
ter. About fifty yards away he saw a figure 
in the undergrowth. Slowly he drew his 
automatic from its holster under his left 
armpit. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


HESTON’S FRIEND. 


ND then, as the figure of the almost- 
assassin detached itself from the con- 
cealing background of undergrowth 

and stepped frankly into the open—Carroll 


_laughed. 


For the figure was that of a boy, a tow- 
headed, freckled youngster, sans shoes, and 
stockings and carrying a .22-caliber pump 
rifle in the crook of his left arm in approved 
Daniel Boone fashion. He regarded Car- 
roll part with astonishment and part with 
resentment. 

“ By Gosh!” he exploded suddenly. “I 
almost got him.” ; 
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“Did you?” inquired the detective po- 
‘Hitely. 

“Yeh— And,” accusingly, “I would 
of, too, ef you hadn’t of frightened him off.” 

“ Arfd because I frightened /im—who- 
ever he may be—you tried to pot me in- 
stead?” 

“Who tried to shoot you?” 

“You did.” 

“ Didn’t nuther.” 

“J assure you, Mr. Daniel Boone, that 
you came within an inch of succeeding 
whether you meant to or not.” 

“Wasn’t shootin’ at you,” insisted the 
boy stubbornly. ‘ Never even seen you.” 

“What were you shooting at?” 

“ Flyin’ squirrel.” 

“ And where was this squirrel?” 

“Tn thet thar tree.” The boy indicated 
the lower branches of a near-by oak. Car- 
roll with difficulty repressed a smile. 

“T’d advise you to get another rifle, my 
boy. To express it mildly, your bullets 
went wild. They hit in this tree trunk 
within an inch of my head. I was in a 
good deal more danger than your flying 

_ squirrel: not that I’m saying a word\against 
your marksmanship. It is undoubtedly the 
fault of the rifle—” 

“°Tain’t, nuther. Mr. Heston gimme 
this rifle an’ it come from N’ Yawk.” 

Carroll hoped that the keen-eyed lad did 
not notice the start of surprise he had 
caused by the casual mention of the name 
of the man who interested Carroll more at 
that particular moment than any other in- 
dividual. He bravely took the rifle from 
the boy and inspected it. 

“ & fine weapon,” he commended grave- 
ly. “ Your Mr. Heston has a good eye for 
rifles. Here’s the trouble,” and he deftly 
realigned the rear sight—an adjustable af- 
fair which had been jarred from position. 
The boy flushed slightly and then looked 
gratefully at Carroll. 

“ Say, mister, you’re a regalar feller— 
just like Mr. Heston,” he hastened to add 
loyally, as though by the comparison he 
was conferring upon his newfound friend 
the ultimate compliment. 

“ Thank you, son. And now, since we’re 
friends, and I’m all here, might I ask your 
name.” 
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“Sure. Porter Devarney. 
yourn?”’ 

Porter Devarney! Carroll glanced sharp< 
ly at the boy—but then he remembered 
what Farnam had told him: that Devarneys 
abounded through Santee Swamp. It surely 
couldn’t be—and yet the boy’s friendship 
with Heston. 

““ Mine’s David—David Carroll.” 

The lad’s eyes popped wide. “ No? Say, 
you ain’t th’ real deteckative I hearn marm 
an’ pops talkin’ about, are you?” 

“T suppose I am.” 


“Oh! golly! Sa-a-ay— <Ain’t it bully 
meetin’ you?” 
“Your name,” said Carroll tentatively:) 


“It’s a very pretty name.” 

“Huh! They was so many fust names 
used on us Devarneys that they sorter run 
out, so when I come along they named me 
Porter, after a military academy in Charles- 
ton, where pops’says I’m goin’ to go next 
year.” 

“Is Seth Devarney your father?” 

“cc Yep.” 

“ Fine fellow. How are all your folks?” 

“They ain’t none but me an’ marm an?>_ 
pops an’ sis, an’ we’re all well ’ceptin’ sis, 
an’ she ain’t eatin’ nothin’ in the last couple 
of days.” 

“Tm sorry to hear that. 
to be troubling her?” 

“Most everything, I guess, though she 
Says it ain’t nothin’ but headache. Marm 
says she’s takin’ on over Mr. Heston gettin’ 
arrested— Say!” he broke off suddenly and 
rose to his feet, glaring belligerently at Car- 
roll. ‘You ain’t the feller that arrested 
Mr. Heston, is you?” 

Carroll skirted the truth for diplomatic 
reasons. “ No—Sheriff Potter did that.” 

The lad subsided. ‘ That’s good, be- 
cause you an’ me couldn’t be friends if you 
had arrested him.” 

“You don’t think he’s guilty2” 

“Him? Huh! He wouldn’t unhook a 
fish he’s that soft hearted. Say, he’s a 
friend of mine, an’ I know he didn’t do it. 
Besides, wasn’t I with him that afternoon?” 

For the second time the lad had thrown 
a distinct, shock into the detective. A boy 
of whose existence he had not known until 
a few minutes previous had~here casually 
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made the most vital statement regarding the 
case which had yet come to his ears. 

“You were with Heston, when?” 

“ The afternoon that lady got killed over 
to th’ lodge.” 

“What were you doing?” 

“ Fishin’.” 

“ What time?” 

“Oh!” The boy ostentatiously produced 
a dollar watch and glanced reflectively at 
the dial. ‘‘ Seems like I reckon ’twas up 
to about half past five I was with him— 
or tharabouts.” 

Half past five! If that were true, Heston 
could just about have walked to Furness 
Lodge, killed Mary and returned in time 
to meet Esther Devarney at his cabin pro- 
vided that her story was to be believed in 
its entirety. 

“Half past five, eh?” echoed Carroll 
casually, . “ And where did he go when you 
left?” 

~“ Down to th’ landin’.” 
“ For what?” 
“ Said he was goin’ out on the river in 
_ his batteau-boat.” : 

“He has a boat?” 

“ Yes—just a rotten lil ol’ batteau that 
rows like a scow. Ain’t no good for nothin’ 
but fishin’ with, it’s that slow.” 

“Did you see him start out on the 
river?” 

“No, he sent me off.” 

“ Where’d he send you?” 

“To see sis an’ tell her he wanted to see 
her.” 

“ Where?” 

“ At his place: where y’ s’pose?” 

Carroll laughed. ‘I’m right silly: there, 
of course. - Did you find her?” 

“Sure. She was walkin’ up the road 
t’ward his place.” 

“ What did you tell her?” 

“T just said he wanted to see her.” 

“Vou didn’t say where?” 

- “Why no. I reckoned she knowed he 
wasn’t at the Lodge no more.” 

“Then you didn’t tell her that he wasn’t 
there?” 

“No. I reckoned she knowed that.” 

Carroll’s mind was working rapidly. If 
the boy’s story was true the chances that 
Heston was at the Lodge at the time of the 
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murder were reduced to a minimum, but he 
was establishing the truth of his sister’s 
story and substantiating her statement that 
she was at Furness Lodge and alone at the 
time the murder was committed. ~ 

“What did you do after you left her, 
Porter?” 

“ Sort of went into the woods. I wanted 
to see could I kill some sparrers with my 


—rifle.”’ 


“You didn’t see anybody else before you 
got home?” 

“No buddy but Sandy Hawkins in his 
ox-cart an’ Mart Farnam.” 

“Where were they going?” 

“Sandy was goin’ home, I guess; an 
Mart was headed t’ward the Karnack d’rec- 


? 


tion. Most likely he was a goin’ f’r some 
licker. He’s a pow’ful heavy drinker, is 
Mart.” 


“Do you like him?” 

“Mart?” The boy shrugged. “TI guess 
he’s all right. I like him better ’n sis does, 
but that ain’t sayin’ so much.” 

“You prefer Heston, eh?” 

The youthful eyes glistened. ‘Say, Mr. 
Carroll, that’s a fine man f’r you. Gee! I 
hope sis marries him. So does she,” he 
added naively. 

“And after you passed Farnam and 
Hawkins,” pursued Carroll, “did you see 
any one else?” 

“ Not tell I got to the village, an’ then I 
seen all the folks. Say, what you askin’ 
me all these questions for?” 

“Just interest. They’ve got my best 
friend accused of this crime, Porter, and 
I’m doing what I can to free him.” 

“You got a pow’ful hard job,” said the 
boy honestly. “ Ev’ybody says he done it.” 

“T think everybody is wrong.” 

Porter sighed. “ Well, I guess you ought 
to know, seein’ as you’re a regalar de- 
teckative. But if he didn’t do it, who done 
itp” 

“That’s a poser, son. I’m not sure yet.” 

Again the flash of antagonism in the 
boy’s eyes. “ You ain’t tryin’ to prove 
nothin’ on Mr. Heston, are you?” 

“Nothing against him, son. I’m just 
trying to find out who really did it. Say—+ 
how’d you like to walk over to the Lodge 
with me and ride home in my automobile?” 
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“Golly! Would I—” 

They were fast friends by the time they 
reached the Lodge, and the boy luxuriated 
in the deep-cushioned upholstery during the 
short drive to the village. He took Carroll 
proudly in tow, and, rifle over his shoulder, 
led the way to his crude home. 


& 


CHAPTER XVII. 
ESTHER OR FORREST. 


HROUGH the window of the western- 
most room Carroll could see the thin, 
angular figure of Mrs. Devarney 

bending patiently over the battered and re- 
caleitrant kitchen range. A wisp of smoke 
issued fromathe mud-caked chimney. Seth 
Devarney, huge of frame, sat hunched on 
his door-step, dry-smoking a corncob pipe. 
He rose as his son and the detective ap- 
proached, nodded his greeting and delved 
into the subject nearest his heart without 
cireumlocution. 

“Glad to see ye, Mr. Carroll. My 
darter, Essie, has only jes’ come back from 
Karnack an’ she’s pow’ful mad they would- 
n’t let her see Heston. She sorter lays it to 
you, too.” . 

The girl appeared in the doorway as he 
finished speaking. Her eyes were red—it 
was plain that she had been weeping; but 
her manner was militant. There was no 
sign of weakening before the detective and 


-she carried the battle to him with a posi- 


tiveness of speech he admired in spite of 
himself. 

“ By what right have you forbidden com- 
pany to Mr. Heston?” she asked. 

He bowed slightly. ‘TI haven’t done 
that, Miss Esther. I have no such power.” 

“TLet’s don’t quibble!” she flashed. “TI 
realize that Sheriff Potter gave the order; 
bvt it was you who manufactured it.” 

“You are sure?” 

“Certainly. Things are not done that 
way in Karnack County, and never have 
been. A man accused of every crime on 
the calendar has heretofore been allowed to 
hold receptions if he cared to. Besides, 
the thing is illegal and you know it.” 

“¥ don’t think it’s illegal, Miss Esther. 
He has the privilege of seeing a lawyer if 
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he cares to. Aside from that I believe the 
matter is one within the discretionary 
powers of the sheriff.” 

“You will certainly admit that it is un- 
just, won’t you?” 

“ Yes.” 

“You will admit that you fostered the 
idea because you are bending ‘every effort 
to clear Mr. Forrest, no matter what suf- 
fering and injustice are caused elsewhere?” 

“Not quite so bad as that.” 

“You may not think so, Mr. Carroll: 
Til give you the benefit of the doubt and 
admit. that you do not—but that is pre- 
cisely what you are doing. Mind you, I 
don’t say that Mr. Forrest is guilty; but I 
do assert that Mr. Heston is not.” 

“You are sure?” 

“Positive. He was at the cabin when I 
reached there and I went direct from the 
Lodge. The murder was committed after I 
left and he couldn’t have done that and 
beaten me to the cabin.” 

“There is only one way he could have 
done it,” said Carroll ruminatively. ‘“ He 
might have come to the Lodge in his boat 
and returned the same way.” 

The girl laughed shortly. “Some one 
has been misleading you. He could walk 
backward quicker than that boat can 
travel. It’s a leaky, barnacled scow.” 

“ Well—” Carroll shrugged, “ somebody 
committed the crime.” 

“Tt was not Mr. Heston.” 

“And J am equally as convinced that it 
was not Stanford. Forrest.” 

“Well?” a 

“There was no one else there—” 

“Except their chauffeur,” she flashed. 

“ Except Carter,” he,murmured, half to 
himself. ‘“ Yes, you’re right, Miss Esther 
—Carter could have done it. That is it 
was physically possible.” 

“But of course you won?t try to fasten 
the guilt on this man Carter because !:> 
was employed by your friend—” _ 

“Please, Miss Esther—let’s don’t paint 
me in such black color. I’m not that bad— 
really, I’m not.” 

“You wouldn’t let me see him. Mr. 
Heston, I mean.” 

“He can see his lawyer—or some mem- 
ber of his family.” 
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She looked at him peculiarly: ‘“ Some 
member of his family?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Would you classify a—a—fiancée as— 
family.” 

She stood before the detective, regal in 
her pride and faith. 

“You mean—” 

“That I have pledged myself to marry 
Conrad Heston, and if he will have me I 
will marry him to-morrow:” 

Seth Devarney put out a restraining 
hand. There was a catch in his voice: 
“ Darter — Essie, gal: be keerful. It’s 
pow’ful easy to git married, ye know; an’ 
ye’ve got a pow’ful long time to be sorry 
for it arterward.” 

“T know, father. JI understand that. 
But you wouldn’t have your own daughter 
desert the man she loves because he hap- 
pened to be unjustly under arrest: you 
wouldn’t have me do a thing like that, 
would you?” 

“°Tain’t fair to frame the question that- 
away, Essie; ’tain’t fair — thet’s what. 
Bein’ it’s you I don’t wanter tell the 
truth—” 

She touched his shoulder lightly and 
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turned triumphantly to Carroll. ‘ You see 
the stuff we’re made of, Mr. Carroll!” 

He inclined his head. ‘“ You win, Miss 
Esther. I shall see to it that from: to-mor- 
row morning on you are allowed to see Hes- 
ton. Let me compliment you on your loyal- 
ty—and advise you disinterestedly that you 
wait for the marriage until you are quite 
sure that there is nothing—this affair—or 
something in his past life, to crop up be- 
tween you.” 

“T’m not afraid,” she answered proudly. 
“As for this affair, I know he is innocent. 
You see, I was at the Lodge and I know!” 

And that night, as Carroll smoked’ num- 
berless cigarettes on the veranda of Furness 
Lodge, just one idea remained in his brain: 
one spectral certainty of which he could 
not rid himself. 

Esther Devarney had been at the Lodge 
immediately before the murder! Her ad- 
mission cleared Carter automatically. And 
thus far Esther Devarney was the only 
person known to have been on the scene at 
about that hour! 

Esther Devarney had been there—yes; 
Esther—and Stanford Forrest. 

Carroll spent a sleepless night. 


TO BE CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK. Don’t forget this magazine is issued weekly, and 
that you will get the conclusion of this story without waiting a month. 


EFORE he was fifteen, Brickie Nolan 
had indisputably licked every con- 
tender the block or the neighborhood 
boasted—and he had blithely gone out of 
his age and weight to do it. After that, 
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he had apparently been content to rest upon 
his laurels—or forced to, some said. Any- 
way, there wasn’t a noticeable amount of 
opposition, and he seemed perfectly happy 
driving the grocery cart for Hinkle, the 
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genial Dutchman on the corner. He did it 
for over two years, and he probably would 
have been doing it yet if— 

Sure; you win. The female of the 
species; — What?— Oh, no; you’ve got me 
wrong!— Say; if they’re not the little 


things worth battling for—what is? J never | 


got in a mix-up that wasn’t staged by one, 
God bless ’em!— 

Maybe Brickie was’t feeling just benign 
that morning, for it was the third delivery. 
At least, his jaw was sticking out and he 
was eying the multitude suspiciously, sort 
of hoping someone would crack that old one 
about why not use his horse to hang hats 
on. 

And then, as he perilously turned a 
corner, he lamped a scene that sent the red 
liquid bounding hotly to his head. Mary 
Costello, the dame that slung sodas over 
at Halloran’s place, had suddenly found 
her progress impeded—and it was impeded 
by two of the big guys of the block as they 
stepped from their leering on the corner 
and endeavored each to take an arm! 

Brickie didn’t see much—but he did see 
that the girl turned like an enraged animal, 
her gray eyes glinting. He didn’t get the 
chance. to notice further particulars. He 
dropped the reins, put one foot on his nag’s 
rump, and landed with his two on the side- 
walk. Whereupon followed action: 

“You will—willyu?” 

Emitting this time-honored phrase with 
the correct snarl, the youthful Mr. Nolan 
wisely and immediately got busy with his 
pair of well-worn mitts. 

Mary was treated to a swift and bloody 
combat—and right from a ringside seat, at 
that. Brickie fought without science, with- 
out coolness; he just waded in and hacked 
with his arms and took all they had to 
give him. For the first few moments he 
certainly didn’t have much accepting to do; 
he was too busy handing it out, with his 
teeth clenched and his narrowed eyes blaz- 
ing. 

After a little of this, though, his older 
and far huskier opponents began to re- 
gain the well-known poise of mind. Once 
accomplished, they apparently decided to 
bring strategy into play, one attacking and 
gaining his atteition while the other flashed 
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in from behind. Indeed, for a brief instant 
Brickie went groggy—so groggy that Mary 
let out a hurt gasp as he stumbled forward. 
But he didn’t fall—and he likewise and 
luckily didn’t get the uppercut. 

Instead, like many a man before him all 
along through the ages, the youngster 
grabbed new courage—or second wind, per- 
haps—from the voice of she whom he was 
defending. Anyway, Brickie reeled back, 
rubbed his forearm across his eyes, and once 
more delivered himself of his one and only 
fighting phrase: 

“You will—willyu2” 

It shortly seemed as if they absolutely 
wouldn’t. Brickie Nolan, stripped, caused 
about a-hundred-and-thirty-pounds disturb- 
ance to the scales, and he reared himself 
into the ozone for no more than some five 
feet and seven-and-one-half inches—but 
every ounce of him, and every bone of him, 
and every nerve of him, suddenly became 
like some cyclonic mad thing. 

He simply tore right in, his arms flailing 
and his fists landing—landing, landing. 
Their defense was futile; and forthwith 
they abandoned it in order to essay his- 
own tactics. This was their second mis- 
take; they should have run—ignominiously. 
To be precise, in exactly ninety seconds 
they did that little deed. 

One of them, however, had to slowly 
crawl around the corner, on hands and 
knees, before being able to execute the pace, 
And Brickie, standing alone, wiped the 
blood-from a harmlessly cut lip and turned 
and grinned happily at Mary! 

“ Gee,” gasped Mary, her face shining— 
“Gee, but I never knew you could scrap 
like that!” 

Like various other champions, Brickie 
wilted under the admiring gaze of the 
charmer: 

“ Aw—aw, say,” he grinned sheepishly, 
averting his head as he reddened—‘ that 
ain’t nothin’!” 

But that evening, as he sauntered home 
with Mary after having consumed some 
eight banana-splits, he was assured and con- 
vinced that his work of the morning had 
been something—and something very big, 
indeed. — . 

She knew the fight game, did Mary, she 
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- could tell, all right. 
and get down to the regular training; he’d 


insisted. Wasn’t her brother a ring scrap- 


_ per—or hadn’t he been? Sure, Battling 


Costello, that was the boy. Yes, he’d been 
good—once. Before he’d been put to sleep 
—and on a foul, too—by that new light- 
weight contender, Benny Siegel. “A low 
frame-up, that was what it was, and he’d’ 
never been any good since. No, he was out 
of it now, working over in the shipyards. 
Sure! 

What? Oh, yes—that was why she was 
telling him, just to prove she Anew. And™ 
if she did know, there was one thing she’d 
det one—and that was that he, Brickie, had 
the makings of a champ—-a champ. She 
Just let him keep at it. 


clean them all up, in the end; he’d—he’d 
even be able to stop that tricky Benny 
Siegel who was certainly going to get the 
title. Wouldn’t she like to see that— 
wouldn’t-— 

Young Mr. Nolan, being only human, ex- 
panded under the spell of it. Yep,he usta 
be good as a kid; say, hadn’t he cleaned 
up the neighborhood—and hadn’t he 
tackled the big birds? Ye—ah. He’d 
thought oi goin’ in the ring, years ago. 


_Aw, he didn’t know why he hadn’t, He— 
he kinda didn’t think girls and most people 


liked it. Sorta—sorta a unrespect’ble busi- 
ness. He was goin’ to night school, now, 
three times a week; he— 

Unrespectable? Not a decent business? 
It just made her tired, it did, to hear that 
kind of talk. Why, what was wrong with 
it? Didn’t the swellest people make 


friends with you? Didn’t you earn your 


money honestly? Wasn’t it a fair thing? 

She didn’t see any of that brutal part 
they talked about; sve thought it was a 
man’s work— And Brickie was good— 
yessir, he was good. He’d wear the light- 
weight belt yet, if he took it sensibly and 
trained; she’d bet he would! 

Brickie, that night, did a lot of thinking 
instead of sleeping. Why, I don’t know— 
because his mind was certainly made up 
before he left her on the stoop. If-he still 
was wondering the next morning, he soon 
found all excuses swept aside: 

“You're Brickie Nolan, hey, kid?” we 
was asked. 
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He looked across the counter at a stocky, 
slit-eyed man with a horse-shoe pin—looked 
at him squarely, as he looked at everyone: 

“ Uh-huh!” 

“Well, kid,” said the other, flicking his 
ashes. ‘“ I’m Kerry—Mike Kerry. Maybe 
you're worth a tryout—a pal saw you work 
yest’day morning. Blow around the club 
about eight—see?”’ 

“Tm there,” responded young Mr. No- 
lan briefly, with his now-famous flash of 
a grin. 

He was—both ways. It was the latter 
that counted. After fifteen minutes of 
merry amusement, the fourth-rate pug who 
was putting him through the paces held 
up his hands and asked Kerry to Re allowed 
to breathe: 

“ Mike,” he said, “‘ the kid ain't no mis- 
fit, I'll tell the worl’, He’s as green as a noo 
case note, but he’s got a wallop like a mule. 
An’ say, he kin take his dose. Honest, 
Mike, I slips him some beauts, an’ he don’t 
phaze. The guy’s a comer!” 

Kerry, the wily promoter and manager 
and one-time battler, who’d been in the 
game over thirty years, seemed to agree. 
At least, he shifted his cigar and went to 
the trouble of slapping Brickie on an ex- 
quisitely muscled shoulder: 

“Come around to-morrow night, kid— 
same time?” 

“Say,” retorted Brickie, showing his 
teeth. John L. couldn’t keep me away!” 

Being out of his class, the old battler 
wouldn’t have displayed any’ ‘interest, any- 
way; however, could a certain lightweight 
aspirant have seen him, those first two even- 
ings, there is no doubt that he might have 
done a little worrying. Brickie’s improve- 
ment, under a wiser teacher, was decidedly 


-marked. In fact, when the scrimmage was 


over Mike Kerry was seen to nod and chew 
his weed, as he listened, in that manner 
that betokened satisfaction: 

“Yep; the kid’s there, Mike, he got the 
guts of a tiger an’ he packs a punch like 
a sledge-hammer. All he needs is to keep 
his bean—keep his bean. In a year or 
two—” 

And Brickie, during the next few months, 
proved that he was certainly a glutton for 
learning. He was always on time; he was 
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always willing! and, as everyone noticed, 
he was always wearing that grin when in 
action. A good boy—a good boy! 

However, the youthful Nolan had one 
fault. We all have; and we all have, more 
or less, heaps of ’em. Yet the embryo 
-pugilist, in the possession of his particular 
one, was carrying an exceedingly dangerous 
burden. It happened to be blind courage 
—with the italics and the accent on the 
blind! 

For a time—for about two rounds, in 
fact—he took it easily and sparred. And 
hee sparred, you could believe Kerry, like 
a ten-year veteran. After that, however, 
Brickie couldn’t stand the strain any longer. 
He just had to narrow his eyes and tighten 
his teeth and wade right in. 

He took everything that everyone had 
to give him—and he sure was an exponent 
of reciprocity. They argued with him; they 
railed at him; they threatened him—pbut the 
most they could do was to get Brickie to 
behave for a round or two! 

At last, after a few months, the first big 
moment came. He was matched to meet 
Young Burns (Izzie Einstein) in a four- 
round preliminary mix-up over in Jersey. 
To Brickie, of course, it was the event of 
the evening—the event of his life. In fact, 
it was rather of an event to one Mike 
Kerry, which same is remarking something! 

Brickie went into the rumpus with two 
ideas in his head. The first was that he 
already had the other bird knocked cold; 
_ the second was that he must remember 
Mary’s advice—not to mention Kerry’s— 
warning him to keep cool. Regarding the 
first, ll state instanter that he was correct; 
when it comes to the second, it was the 
same old story. 

In the maiden round, he walked circles 
about Young Burns and handled his dukes 


in a way that caused Mike to grunt in glee; 


but, as he stepped up again, he must have 
grown panicky from thinking that there 
were only three rounds left. He couldn’t 
take no chances, he couldn’t, no matter 
what Mary had said. And so he just went 
right in for slaughter. 

He took two stiff uppercuts, three messy 
body punches, and another over the ear. 
But that was all. He landed with his 
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right—and the back of his antagonist’s 
cranium landed on the resin. It wasn’t nec- 
essary for the referee to count ten seconds 
—he could have counted ten hundred! 

Going home with Kerry, however, he did 
not receive the praise he expected: 

“You're good, kid—you’re good an’ 
youre game. But—” with an ominous 
shake and a hitching of the cigar—“ lay 
offa that rushin’ in stuff!” 

“ Aw, gee,” smiled young Mr, Nolan, 
“ he was a cinch!” 

“ Sure he was,” agreed his manager, “‘ but 
you ain’t meetin’ that kind all your days. 
Remember that, kid—an’ show up to- 
morrow night an’ I’ll have Wolcott give 
you the double-o!” : 

And Mary’s, verdict, too, was just the 
same. Wide-eyed, her lithe young body 
tingling, she listened to his version of the 
encounter. When he had finished, she told 
him how glad she was and how she’d always 
told him he could—but she also shook her 
head: 

“TI do wish, though, Brickie, that you’d 
be more careful—that you’d keep your head 
and do more sparring! Oh, yes; I know 
—I know you can take medicine. But so 
could my brother Frank—and look where 
he is after getting’ a lickin’ from that Benny 
Siegel! Please, Brickie—won’t you?” 

Of course, Brickie promised—and when 
he was promising he meant it, you can 
lay odds on that. Huh, who wouldn’t mean 
it when they looked into Mary Costello’ 
gray eyes? 

To the best of his ability, he kept his 
word. That is, it took him exactly three 
rounds, in his next preliminary, before he 
knocked out his victim—but he’d done the 
blind rushing stunt in the end. 

“ Tmprovin’, kid—improvin’,” comment- 
ed Kerry, who knew how to handle 
humans. “ Easy on the rough business, 
though!” 

“Oh, Brickie,” was Mary’s more fervent 
pleading, “I know you won—I know he 
wasn’t your class—but please be more care- 
ful!” 

“Quit worryin’, Mary,” was his laughing 
answer. “I guess I can’t lick these babies, 
eh?” 

“That’s what Frank always said—and 
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that’s just why he got his. And you don’t 
want that to happen. Just think, Brickie, 
Benny Siegel_will win his fight next week 
—sure—and how would you feel if you got 
knocked out of the game before you got 
your chance? Pleuse, Brickie!” 

More promises; and this time, so Kerry 
noticed in his training bouts, he seemed to 
have taken the advice to heart. Possibly, 
in a measure, this was due to Benny Siegel 
_ having captured the coveted title. 

Young Mr. Nolan had seen that fight— 
had watched it like a hawk. He had no- 
ticed the lightning-like defense of the win- 
ner, the cool, calculating plan of campaign 
that allowed nothing to get his goat. In- 
deed, though he was a dirty fighter who 


used even dirtier language, the youngster _ 


was aware that he was a shrewd and canny 
ring-general! 

Anyway, at his next appearahce—a six- 
round affair—he waited until thirty seconds 
before the final gong. Then he let loose, 
took a few himself, and ended up by send- 
ing in the sleep-producer! 

“ More like it, Brickie,” said Mike, pat- 
ting him not once, but twice. ‘‘ Keep up 
that work and we'll cop the bacon!” 

Brickie Nolan kept it up, all right—also 
alas. In fact, he kept it up so consistently, 
so absolutely, that Mike Kerry and Mary 
Costello and a host of admirers often im- 
plored him to bring back some of the old- 
time pep. And this, briefly, is the why and 
wherefore of it! 

Benny Siegel, after a rest-up from the 
championship battle, did the not strange 
thing of turning to vaudeville. He sparred 
around a bit with a well-trained partner— 
and then he stepped out and issued a chal- 
lenge to: the house. A hundred dollars re- 
ward to anyone who outpointed him in 
three rounds—a thousand if they knocked 
him out. It was good stuff, as many have 
found—and“just as easy and harmless! 

Brickie, without telling Mary or Kerry a 
word, hied himself up tothe first balcony. 
Before Siegel’s manager had finished the 
challenge, heswas down in the orchestra and 
walking up the aisle. On the stage, he was 
“examined” by the champ’s partner, gave 
a false name, and stepped in and shook 
hands. 
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Benny was careless, going through the 
business with a bored and sneering smile— 
but it didn’t take long for his aspect to 
change. Brickie was showing something 
—he was showing so much that the whole 
house was shrieking. Also, when he went to 
his corner in that first round, he was telling 
himself that this bird certainly wasn’t what 
he’d been cracked up to be. 

Brickie, don’t forget, wasn’t but a little 
over eighteen, and when the second started 
he went back to his old tactics. He’d clean 
this guy—and he’d clean him quick and 
right! 

Frankly, he doesn’t remember much 
after making that decision. He feels sure 
that he landed a couple, and he feels quite 
as sure that he made the champ reel; but 
then, as he made one last rush to inflict 
the final damage, he thinks that Benny 
feinted and—and— 

The jaw was where the explosion con- 
nected—and it took two physicians pre- 
cisely forty-seven minutes to bring him to! 

It was three months before young Mr. 
Nolan again entered the ring. When he 
did, it was for a ten-rounder against the 
most formidable opponent he had yet faced 
—a fair second-rater. 

This time there was no knockout. 
Brickie, exhibiting a truly phenomenal de- 
fense, lightning-like footwork,. dexterous 
handling of the gloves, was overwheimingly 
given the decision on points. Indeed, the 
morning sport pages—and some for two 
mornings running—came out and scorned 
beating .around the bush. Brickie Nolan, 
they brazenly stated, was as pretty a piece 
of lightweight timber as had ever ioomed 
up on the fistic horizon. All this, in fact, 
and much, very much more. (And. it 
wasn’t all done just for space rates, either.) 

But the next day, over the lunch table, 
there was a conference between Mike 
Kerry, McGowan, his lieutenant, and young 
Mr. Nolan. 

The manager was more serious than 
Brickie had even seen him. He allowed 
his coffee to go cold, and his cigar to go 
out, and he sat and studied his protégé: 

“ Brickie,” he said, his every word crisp, 
“You had that guy so far out-classed last 
night that I swear I feel mean about takin’ 
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the money. But that ain’t the point—an’ 
you. know it as well J know it. Kid, you 
didn’t have the ole pep—you didn’t pack 
the big wallop. Say, you’d oughta put that 
bum away in the first three or four rounds. 
Whatsamatter?” 

“ Huh,” returned Brickie—but he had to 
flush— didn’t I win?” 

“Yeah. An’ if you hadnt, son, Id ’a’ 
given you the gate without no anaesthetic! 
No, Brickie, that ain’t the point. You 
was too cagey, too afraid of that delicate 
chin, too worried about your lovely body 
caressin’ the floor. 

“That’s the ticket, kid, an’ I know it. 
Your defense sure was perfect, that I’m 
admittin’—but it certainly played hallalu- 
yah an’ hell with your punches! Say, you 
ain’t—you ain’t yaller?” 

“The guy that says I am,’ flashed 
Brickie, half-rising, “is gonna get a free 
ride—in a’ amb’lance!” 

“ That’s what we think, too,” put in Mc- 
Gowan quietly. ‘‘ But, listen: Here we 

- been tryin’ to hold you back—an’ now we 
gotta work to make you wade in— Brickie, 
-how’s the jaw!” 

Young Mr. Nolan flushed. For a frac- 
tion of a second, he closed his eyes—and 
when he opened them it was to thrust out 
his chin and glare at the two men opposite: 

“Tl tell yu one thing,” he informed 
them tensely. ‘ There ain’t no other guy 
ever gonna land on it!” 

Upon hearing which, Mike Kerry flashed 
a shrewd glance at his aide, ordered an- 
other demitasse, and completely changed 
the subject by yawningly commenting that 
it was a lovely day to go up and see the 
Giants cop! 

Brickie, after that, was put through the 
stiffest training any prize-fighter had ever 
known. Kerry sent the best in against him 
and they had one order and one order 
only. Get to his jaw with all they had. 

It was a simple command to give—but it 
was a well-nigh impossible one to execute. 
Young Nolan developed a defensive’ skill 
that was weird—and it was chiefly cen- 
tered about the lower part of his face. It 
is affirmed—and verified—that not one of 
his training partners, even once, managed 
to strike the vulnerable spot! 
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In fact, it wasn’t exactly easy to connect 
with avy part of him, as far as that goes. 
He was puzzling lightning, as McGowan 
expressed it—and one and all agreed that 
he was one of the neatest parriers in the 
game. However, the old dash—the old 
power behind his blows—was gone. His 
manager raved, Mary did even more so, 
his friends did—but Brickie had one reply 
to them all: 

“There ain’t no other guy ever gonna 
land on it!” 

For a year he worked—and worked hard. 
He mixed up in precisely sixteen battles— 
and he won them. It is significant that 
only four were accomplished by the K. O. 
route; in the other dozen, he had so far 
outclassed his men that the affairs had 
verged on the pitiful. 

The press, now, were unanimously for 
him. He was the greatest kid who’d ever 
donned the gloves, he was—and all the rest 
of it. Of course, he needed experience; 
given that, and a punch such as he had 
displayed in his first few scraps, he would 
be a combination of Joe Gans and Battling 
Nelson put together. 

The columns about him grew longer. 
What was it, anyway? He didn’t seem 
yellow—far from it. You could tell that 
by the cool way he handled himself, and 
by that impudent grin that was always on 
his face. As it was, they admitted he was 
a match for Benny Siegel; they doubted, 
however, if he packed a punch that would 
send the champ to sleep! 

“Oh, Brickie, what is the matter,” 
begged Mary, literally with tears in her 
eyes. “I know I used to tell you to be 
careful—but I didn’t mean it this way!” 

“ Mary,” he told her, eying her solemn- 
ly! “I just can’t help it, that’s’all. I—Tll 
tell you. My jaw ain’t good, see? I ain’t 
tellin’ no one, but I’m tellin’ you. Mary, 
if I ever git one there again—one real one 
—I’m done. I—I know it. I keep thinkin’ 
of it all the time!” 

“ Brickie Nolan,” she answered him, 
“you're just crazy. You got as strong a 
jaw as any of them, an’ you know it. It’s 
that you’re thinkin’ of that lucky crack ~ 
Benny Siegel gave you. Why, Brickie, you 
was only a kid then—you didn’t know any- 
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thing about the game. Oh, Brickie, don’t 
keep on thinkin’ of that!” 

“J ain’t,” rumbled Brickie, blinking his 
eyes. “I got a bum jaw, I’m tellin’ you, 
Mary. An’—an’, anyway, ain’t I gettin’ 
away with it!” 

Which was always young Mr. Nolan’s 
last and indisputable argument! 

After a few more fights—fights in which 
he showed still further evidence of his won- 
derful defense—the press began to ask why 
it was that a match with Benny Siegel 
hadn’t been proposed. It was the first time 
a pugilist—or his manager—had evaded a 
like issue. What was wrong, anyway? The 
public had a right to know, that was what! 

Mike Kerry, being an artist, said many 
a column-full without in the slightest utter- 
ing any real news. Suddenly, from his hazy 
speech, he broke out into straight-from-the- 
shoulder language. He not only wanted a 
match; he demanded it. Didn’t he have 
‘the finest boy in the world—and wasn’t it 
due the public? Huh, he always knew that 
Siegel fake was a yellow cur! 

But there was valid reason for Mike 
Kerry’s startling switch in viewpoint—and 
here it is: 

Brickie, the night before, had stepped in 
against Ernie Brothers, the former champ. 
He was still good, was Ernie; indeed, 
people had begun to say that he was com- 
ing back as strong as ever and deserved 
another crack at the title. 

The arena was crammed, for here were 
the two logical contenders. Brickie, for 
the first few rounds, fought the usual fight 
—a lightning-like, impassable defense, in- 
terspersed with choppy, jolting jabs that 
shook—but that didn’t shake quite enough. 

In the fourth, however, he must have 
been_dozing; at least, that is his own ex- 
planation. Be that as it may, Brothers 
slipped one under his guard—and all that 
he had in him came squarely in contact 
with young Nolan’s jaw. Brickie hadn’t 
believed it. The blow had stung—stung 
and dazed him—but it had not ended him. 
Rage took possession of him—rage to think 
that this old-timer should get by him and 
hit him in the spot he had so proudly held 
sacred. 

There was only one thing to do—and 
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that was to slaughter Ernie. 


Therefore, for 
the first time inf over a year, he tightened 
his jaws, narrowed his eyes, and waded in 


as of yore. It is kind, for Ernie Brothers’s 
sake, to ntake it brief. Suffice it to say that 


. before the gong was ready to sound the one- 


time champ was counted out after having 
met an attack that not one man in a hun- 
dred thousand, so the experts said, could 
have withstood! 

But Brickie was not as jubilant as he 
should have been, during those next few 
days, when one considered that the articles 
were already signed for his championship 
battle with Benny Siegel. He had to force 
himself to laugh when friends congratulated 
him; he had to force himself still further 
to agree with his manager and admirers 
that he would annihilate his opponent. In- 
deed, to get right down to it in a few words, 
perhaps his remark to Mary Costello will 
best explain it: 

“ Gawd—Gawd, Mary,” he breathed, in 
a sort of whisper, “ just think what woulda 
happened to me if it had been Benny 
Siegel!” 

As far as Brickie Nolan was concerned, 
he was fairly sure of what would have hap- 
pened had it been Benny Siegel. Oh, yes; 
he knew, all right, all right. He could still 
feel that wallop; he cquld still remember 
the blinding selenicnght it; he could still 
actually see that fist coming in. 

It was before him in all his fights—and 
it was before him whenever he allowed him- 
self to think. He didn’t believe any man 
in the world had such a wicked blow—and 
he knew that there was decidedly no man 
in the world who could stand it. If Benny 
landed again—if Benny landed again— 

He went through his training for the big 
bout as scrupulously, as painstakingly, as 
obediently, as anyone could ask. True, 
Mike Kerry simply couldn’t manage to 
shake his poise and cause him to carry the 
fighting; on the other hand, every expert 
agreed that, no matter what happened, the 
champion simply. couldn’t get through his 
guard. On the whole, and even though they 
deplored his lack of aggressiveness, the 
Nolan camp was an exceedingly cheery and 
optimistic one! 

_ Indeed, the least happy of them all was 
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Brickie himself—though he didn’t show it. 
As for him, he knew—knew—that if Siegel 
once connected he was gone. There was no 
chance, no hope, of getting by after taking 
one of those sledge-hammer wallops. Yes, 
if that happened, he was licked! 

Came the night of the fight—and came 
Mary, from her box seat, to his dressing- 
room. She walked up to him, two hands 
out-stretched, with a clean smile on her 
fine lips and a clean light in her finer eyes: 

“You'll win, Brickie—an’ you'll win by 
a knockout!” 

“Tl be doin’ my best, Mary,” fia told 
her. “ But—but, say, Mary, can’t you wish 
a feller luck; can’t you— Oh, you know, 
Mary. Just ome—just the first!” 

She came honestly to him and took his 
face in her hands—and she kissed him once, 
on the lips: 

“ By-a knockout, Brickie!” 

“‘ An’—an’ if I do, Mary, will you—” 

“Win first,” she smiled, backing to the 
door. 

Almost fiercely, Brickie Nolan glared at 
her—and when he spoke his words ex- 
ploded: 

“So help me Gawd, Mary—I will!” 

As he walked down the isle and clam- 
bered over the ropes, with Kerry and Mc- 
Gowan on either side of him, he felt a mad 
surge of fighting lust go through his body. 
The champion had not shown as yet, and 
Brickie faced over twenty thousand roar- 
ing, waving, maddened people. To—to hell 
with his jaw and that defensive bunk—he’d 
just wade in the way he used to and lick 
the living heart out of the dirtiest fighter 
“in the game, that’s what he’d do. And he 
could do it, too—he could do it! 

But Brickie, suddenly, changed his mind. 
No, he didn’t tell himself that he couldn’t 
—but he did tell himself that the rushing 
game wasn’t the dope. The cause of this 
was Benny Siegel—Benny, the champ, 
strolling slowly and arrogantly along from 
his own quarters with a contemptuous sneer 
on his face. Brickie winced—winced hard. 
He could already see that fist—he could 
already feel himself sinking! 

_ Yet the contender retained his poise. He 
lolled back in his corner, arms slung over 
the ropes and wearing his grin, while the 
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champion was introduced. He listened, idly, 
to the last instructions of Kerry and 
McGowan—the same thing he had listened 
to every day of his training: 

“Don’t mind his chin-music, no matter 
how dirty it gets. Don’t lose your bean, 
no matter what happens. Don’t forget to 
keep at his ribs, under the heart!” 

Next, they were in the ring, they were 
shaking hands, and they had stepped apart. 
Action had started. 

“Ain’t he young, though, Sam,” was 
Benny’s first move, as he feinted and tried 
to slip a husky one over right at the start. 

“Yeah,” grinned Brickie, as he deftly let 
it slide off his shoulder—‘ so young I ain’t 
learned how to fight dirty yet!” 

After that, the astute Mr. Siegel attended 
strictly to business. His game, in the case 
of an opponent whose nanny couldn’t be 
annexed, was an apparently lazy battle. 
Nevertheless, it was not so slow as it 
looked—not by any means. Then, when 
he found an opening, he usually let in with 
the sleep-producer. 

But Brickie Nolan was well aware of all 
this, and he kept his grin and displayed 
some of his astounding footwork; too, he 
kept working for the ribs, for the ribs— 
under the heart. Just twice, during that 
first round, he managed to connect—and on 
the second punch he extracted a foul speech 
from Benny. 

As for himself, when he went to his 
corner, he was practically untouched. He 
had blocked every blow, excepting three 
which had harmlessly and expertly been 
made to slide from his shoulders! 

The battle, now, is ring history. For 
exactly six more rounds, these two perfect 
lightweights—the two cleverest boys ever 
to face one another, they claim—gave an 
exhibition of skill that had never or has 
never been equalled. To have given a de- 
cision on points, until then, would have been 
an utter impossibility. Benny had been 
trying for the jaw, but had not reached it 
once; Brickie had been trying for the heart, 
and had reached it no more than four times 
—but lightly. 

The great crowd was raving—raving in- 
sane. Sentiment was fairly equally divided, 
and there was no let-up. Gradually, how- 
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ever, they began to cry for action—more 
action, Dig in and mess it up, they asked 
—show a little slugging. 

The seconds and advisers, in the corners, 
had kept quiet. Here were two pieces of 
faultless machinery that mere man could 
not help. It was not a question of the 
cleverest; it was a question, solely, of which 
one would first crack under the strain! 

Brickie knew this—and so, probably, did 
Benny. The former, however, also knew 
another thing. Ii that fist once landed on 
his jaw, as it had in what seemed: the dim, 
dim past, he was gone and done for. He 
had to hold out, that was all—hold out and 
hope for gaining the decision. Perhaps in 
the last round he might let loose a little— 
perhaps, perhaps. He’d see—it depended 
—perhaps! : 

Then, at the beginning of the seventh, 
Benny switched to his old game. Coming 
out, he wore an uglier and a more tight- 
lipped sneer than ever. He was speaking 
through his nose, just loud enough for his 
opponent to hear—and the speech that 
came forth would have nauseated. the hardi- 
est reprobate, But Brickie, of course, was 
expecting it—and it passed him by without 
even. causing the slightest ruffle. It any- 
thing, he quickened the pace—and the 
crowd, now every man and woman of them 
eager for something, begged him to send in 
the sleep-producer! 

Benny, still mouthing vile words, must 
have realized that it wasn’t more than 
twenty or thirty seconds. until the bell. Any- 
way, apparently he deemed the psycholog- 
ical moment had arrived for his most tell- 
ing taunt. It cannot be reprinted. Briefly, 
it had to do with Mary! 

Also, it told—told even beyond the wild- 
est hopes of the unclean pugilist. Brickie 
Nolan, they say, seemed to pause for just 
the minutest fraction of his. second, his face 
turning to a death-mask. Then, with a 
ghastly shriek that. literally chilled every 
spine, he blindly closed his eyes and rushed 
forward like a mad thing let loose! 

Had. one of his flailing arms landed, it is 
asserted that Benny Siegel would have been 
close to death. As it was, the unsports- 
manlike champion deftly evaded the wild 
swings, stepped in under one, and lashed 
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out one of his famous uppercuts: that started 
from the floor. Simultaneously, it cawght 
Brickie Nolan directly on the tip of the 
jaw—and the gong sounded! 

A mighty shout—a mighty imtaking of 
breath—and: them the silemce that only a 
great, silent crowd cam convey. Brickie 
Nolan, it is true, staggered—stageered 
blindly. However, although he wore a 
foolish, dazed look on his face, he walled 
evenly back to his corner! 

Kerry and McGowan were trying to work 
over him as only seconds in a championship 
bout cam work.  Brickie, however, was 
trying to wave them away and absolutely 
refused to answer their questions or listen 
He had only one thought 
in his mind—and one only: 

“ He hit me om the jaw,” he kept. saying. 
“ Benny Siegel hit me on the jaw—hit me 
on the jaw—hit me on the jaw!” 

But his brain was tellimg him more— 
much more. He knew well that he had 
taken everything the champion could give 
him—taken a far more powerful blow than 
he had: that other time, back on the vaude- 
ville stage. Yep; he had taken the blow he 
had feared for years—the blow that had 
caused him to utterly change his style of 
scrapping—the blow that he had thought 
would mean his end. He had takem it and 


_was: still standing. 


Why, coming right down to it, it hadn’t 
even been: as hard as that one Ernie Broth- 
ers had given him—no he’d be hanged 
if it had— He—he could hardly believe 
it, that was all. It—it meant that he'd 
been kidding himselfi—just kidding himself 
like @ young fool. Why—why—this. Benny 
Siegel bird wasn’t even a second-rater—he 
was just a dub— And here he’d been 
kidding himseli— 

But. again he was called to the ring. He 
didn’t hear a word Kerry or McGowan 
said—he had his eyes glued on Benny 
Siegel, sauntering slowly out with that ugly, 
nasty leer on his lips. ‘Fhen, suddenly, he 
acted, : 

They say that he didn’t even touch the 
floor. Besides that, they can’t give you 
anything very definite. Another thing they 
add. As he cleaved through the air, they 
heard him yell his now-famous battle-cry: 
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“You will—willyu2” 

For the following two minutes, the pan- 
demonium that reigned has often been told 
—likewise the battle. Every sport writer 
in the country has outdone himself; even 
the old-timers, who saw Battling Nelson 
lose his title to Ad Wolgast, admit that the 
hundred and twenty seconds they witnessed 
were the swiftest and gamiest they had ever 
seen. 

Brickie Nolan waded in with closed eyes. 
Benny Siegel, they tell, fought perhaps the 
wickedest fight ever known. He just stood 
there and slashed and slashed at that awk- 
ward, unseeing body—and he slashed with- 
out thought of fairness: 

In those two minutes, no man ever took 
such a beating as Brickie and stood up to 
it. But not one blow sf pped him—not 
one blow made him hesitate. Grimly, dog- 
gedly, almost fatalistically, he kept en going 
in, going in, slowly but steadily driving his 
enemy to the ropes. At last he did—and 
at last he opened his eyes! 

For an instant, it seemed as if he paused. 
Without even trying to put up the mildest 
defense, he set himself for the blow. As 
he did, they say that Benny, with an hys- 
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terical cry that must have meant he knew 
he was whipped, sent both fists in rapid 
succession to the jaw. He might as well 
have battered at a steel rail. He must have 
realized it, too—for he cowered back and 
down for the first time in his life! 

Then it was that Brickie let loose. 
Squarely, it caught the champion in the 
ribs—under the heart—and he went limp 
and sagged to the floor! 

Brickie Nolan, as his hand was held aloft 
to proclaim him the title-holder to that 
screeching mob, had exactly two thoughts, . 
this time, in his head: 

“An’ I was afraid of that dub hittin’ 
me on the jaw—I was afraid of him hittin’ 
me on the jaw!” 

But it was the second thought that 
counted—and it was the second thought to 
which he gave voice. Pulling away from 
Kerry and McGowan, he turned to the box 
where Mary was standing: 

““T did it, Mary,” he yelled, “I did it, 
didn’t I? How about it, Mary, dear? I 
did it, didn’t I—J did it!” 

Of course she couldn’t hear him—and of 
course he couldn’t hear her. But he could 
see her face—and she could see his! 
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THE MASK 


BY JOSEPH BERNARD RETHY 


You said that I am always gay, 
That Joy abides within mine eyes; 
You said that smiles forever play 
Upon my lips like butterflies. 
And when I laughed at some upstart, 
You said I never had a heart. 


You said that Happiness and I 
Were brothers walking hand in hand, 
That I could watch another die, 
Then go rejoicing through the land. 
And when I touched the Golden Bowl 
You said I never had a soul. 


And yet—if once you really saw 
The desert wastes wherein I dwell— 
Your face would blanch; you’d stand in awe 
At things unseen in Dante’s hell. 
If once you saw me thus apart 
Your tears would flow across my heart. 


10 A-S 


vi Max Bran 


Author of “ The Untamed,” “Children of Nighi,” ‘ Above the Law,” etc, 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
THE SHOW, 


'ANSEN, the big Swede, was the first 

Je finish his meal in Drew’s dining- 
room. For that matter, he was always 

first. He ate with astonishing expedition, 
lowering his head till that tremendous, 
shapeless mouth was close to the plate and 
then working knife and fork alternately 
with an unfaltering industry. To-night, 
spurred on by a desire to pass through this 
mechanical effort and be prepared for the 
coming action, his speed was something 
truly marvelous. He did not appear to 
eat; the food simply vanished from the 
plate; it was absorbed like a mist before 
the wind. While the others were barely 
growing settled in their places, Jansen was 
already through. 

He wiped his mouth on the back of his 
hand, produced Durham and papers, and 
proceeded to light up. Lawlor, struggling 
still to reestablish himself in the eyes of 
Bard as the real William Drew, seized the 
opportunity to exert a show of authority. 
He smashed his big fist on the table. 

“ Jansen!” he roared. 

“Eh?” grunted the Swede. 

“Where was you raised?” 

“Me?” 

“Vou, square-head.”’ 

“ Elvaruheimarstadhaven.” 

“Are you sneezin’ or talkin’ English?” 

Jansen, irritated, bellowed:  “ Elvaru- 


heimarstadhaven! That’s where I was 
born.” 
“That’s where you was born? Elvaru--- 


damn such a language! No wonder you 


Swedes don’t know nothin’. It takes all 


your time learnin? how to talk your lingo. 


But if you ain’t never had no special train- 
in’ in manners, I’m goin’ to make a late 
start with you now. Put out that 
cigarette!” 

The pale eyes of Jansen stared, fasci- 
nated; the vast mouth fell agape. 

“ Maybe,” he began, and then finished 
weakly: ‘TI be damned!’’ 

“There ain’t no reasonable way of 
doubtin’ that unless you put out that 
smoke. Hear me?” 

Shorty Kilrain, coming from the kitchen, 
grinned broadly. Having felt the lash of 
discipline himself, he was glad to see it 
fall in another place. He continued hig 
gleeful course around that side of the table. 

And big Jansen slowly, imperturbably, 
raised the cigarette and inhaled a mighty 
cloud smoke which issued at once in a 
rushing, fine blue mist, impelled by a snort. 

“Maybe,” he rumbled, completing his 
thought, ‘“maybe you’re one damn fool!” 

“T’m going to learn you who’s boss in 
these parts,” boomed Lawlor. ‘“ Put out 
that cigarette! Don’t you know no better 
than to smoke at the table?” 

Jansen pushed back his chair and started 
to rise. There was no doubt as to his in- 
tentions; they were advertised in the dull 
and growing red which flamed in his face. 
But Kilrain, as though he had known such 
a moment would come, caught the Swede 
by the shoulders and forced him back into 
the chair. As he did so he whispered some- 
thing in the ear of Jansen. 

“Let him go!” bellowed Lawlor. “ Let 
him come on. Don’t hold him. I ain’t had 
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work for my hands for five years. I need 
exercise, I do.” 

The mouth of Jansen stirred, but no 
words came. A hopeless yearning was in 
his eyes. But he dropped the cigarette and 
ground it under his heel. 

“T thought,” growled Lawlor, “ that you 
knew your master, but don’t make no mis- 
take again. Speakin’ personal, I don’t 
think no more of knockin’ down a Swede 
than I do of flickin’ the ashes off’n a cigar.” 

He indulged in a side glance at Bard 
to see if the latter were properly impressed, 
but Anthony was staring blankly straight 
before him, unable, to all appearances, to 
see“anything of what was happening. 

“ Kilrain,’ went on Lawlor, “ trot out 
some cigars. You know where they’re 
kept.” 

Kilrain falling to the temptation, asked: 
“Where’s the key to the cabinet?” 

For Drew kept his tobacco in a small 
cabinet, locked because of long experience 
employees. Lawlor 
started to speak, checked himself, fumbled 


through his pockets, and then roared: ~ 


“Smash the door open. I misplaced the 
key.” 

No semblance of a smile altered the faces 
of the cow-punchers around the table, but 
glances of vague meaning were _inter- 
changed. Kilrain reappeared almost at 
once, bearing a large box of cigars under 
each arm. : 

-“ The eats bein’ over,” announcod Law- 
lor, “we can now light up. Open them 
boxes, Shorty. Am I goin’ to work on you 
the rest of my life teachin’ you how to 
serve cigars?” 

Kilrain sighed deeply, but obeyed, pre- 
senting the open boxes in turn to Bard, 
who thanked him, and to Lawlor, who bit 
off the end of his smoke and continued: 
“A match, Kilrain.” 

And he waited, swelling with pleasure, 
his eyes fixed upon space. Kilrain lighted 
a match and held it for the two in turn, 
Two rows of waiting, expectant eyes were 
turned, from the whole length of the table, 
toward the cigars. 

“Shall I pass on the cigars?” suggested 
Bard. 

“These smokes?” breathed Lawlor. 


“Waste ’em on common hands? Partner, 
you ain’t serious, are you?” 

A breath like the faint sighing of wind 
reached them; the cow-punchers were re- 
signed, and started now to roll their Dur- 
ham. But it seemed as if a chuckle came 
from above; it was only some sound in 
the gasoline lamp, a big fixture which hung 
suspended by a slender chain from the 
center of the ceiling and immediately above 
the table. 

“* Civilizin’ cow-punchers,” went on Law- 
lor, tilting back in his chair and bracing 
his feet against the edge of the table, 
“ civilizin’ cow-punchers is worse:’n break- 
in’ mustangs. They’s some that say it 
can’t be done. But look at this crew. Do 
they look like rough uns?” 

A stir had passed among the cow- 
punchers and solemn stares of hate trans- 
fixed’ Lawlor, but he went on: “I’m 
askin’ you, do these look rough?” 

“YT should say,” answered Bard cour- 
teously, “that you have a pretty expe- 


rienced lot of cattlemen.” 


“Experienced? Well, they’ll pass. 
They’ve had experience with bar whisky 


~and talkin’ to their cards at poker, but 


aside from bein’ pretty much drunks and 
crookin’ the cards, they ain’t anything un- 
common. 
wild, they was. Why, if I’d talked like 
this in front of ’em they’d of been guns 
pulled. But look at ’em now. I ask you: 
Look at ’em now! Ain’t they tame? They 
hear me call ’em what they are, but they 
don’t even bat an eye. Yes, sir, I’ve tamed 
"em. They took a lot of lickin’, but now 
they’re tamed. Hello!” 

For through the door stalked a new- 
comer. He paused and cast a curious eye 
up the table to Lawlor. ‘“ What the hell!” 
he remarked naively. ‘“‘ Where’s the chief?” 

“ Fired!” bellowed Lawlor without a 
moment of hesitation. 

“Who fired him?” asked the new man, 
with an expectant smile, like one who waits 
for the point of a joke, but he caught a 
series of strange signals from men at the 
table and many a broad wink. 

“T fired him, Gregory,” answered Law- 
lor. “I fired Nash!” 

He turned to Bard. 


But when I got ’em they was » 
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“You see,” he said rather weakly, “ the 
boys is used to callin’ Nash ‘ the chief.’ ” 

“ Ah, yes,” said Bard, “I understand.” 

And Lawlor felt that he did understand, 
and too well. 

Gregory, in the mean time, silenced by 
the mysterious signs from his fellow cow- 
punchers, took his place and began eating 
without another word. No one spoke to 
him, but as if he caught the tenseness of 
the situation, his eyes finally turned and 
glanced up the table to Bard. 

It was easy for Anthony to understand 
that glance. 
the curious turn on the man accused of a 
great crime and sitting in the courtroom 
guilty. His trial in silence had continued 
until he was found guilty. Apparently, he 
was now to be both judged and executed 
at the same time. 

“There could not be long delay. The 
entrance of Gregory had almost been the 
precipitant of action, and though it had 
been smoothed over to an extent, still the 
air was momently more charged with sus- 
pense. The men were lighting their sec- 
ond cigarette. With each second it grew 
clearer that they were waiting for some- 
thing. And as if thoughtful of the work 
before them, they no longer talked so 
fluently. 

Finally there was no talk at all, save for 
sporadic outbursts, and the blue smoke and 
the brown curled up slowly in undisturbed 
drifts toward the ceiling until a bright halo 
formed around the gasoline lamp. A child- 
ish thought came to Bard that where the 
smoke was so thick the fire could not be 
long delayed. 

A second form appeared in the door- 
way, lithe, graceful, her hair almost golden. 

“ Ey’nin’, fellers,” called Sally jauntily. 
“ Hello, Lawlor; what you doin’ at the head 
of the table?”’ 


CHAPTER XXX. 
THE LAMP. 

HE bluff was ended. It was as if the 
wind blew a cloud suddenly from the 
face of the sun and let the yellow sun- 

light pour brightly over the world; so every 
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one in the room at the voice of Sally knew 
that the time had come for action. There 
no vocal answer to her, but each man-rose 
slowly in his place, his gun naked in his 
hand, and every face was turned to Bard. _ 

“Gentlemen,” he said in his soft voice, 
“Y see that my friend Lawlor has not 
wasted his lessons in manners. At least you 
know enough to rise when a lady enters the 
room,” 

His gun, held at the hip, pointed straight 
down the table to the burly form of Jansen, 
but his eyes, like those of a pugilist, seemed 
to be taking in every face at the table, and 
each man felt in some subtle manner that 
the danger would fall first on him. They 
did not answer, but hands were tightening 
around revolver butts. 

Lawlor moved back, pace by pace, his re- 
volver shaking in his hand. 

“ But,” went on Bard, “ you are all fac- 
ing me. Is it possible?” 

He laughed. 

“T knew that Mr. Drew was very anxious 
to receive me with courtesy; I did not 
dream that he would be able to induce so 
many men to take care of me.” 

And Sally Fortune, bracing herself 
against the wall with one hand, and in the 
capable grasp of the other a six-gun bal- 
anced, stared in growing amazement on the 
scene, and shuddered at the silences. : 

“ Bard,” she called, ‘‘ what have I done?” 

“You’ve started a game,” he answered, 
“which I presume we’ve all been waiting 
to play. What about it, boys? I hope 
you’re well paid; I’d hate to die a cheap 
death.” 

A voice, deep and ringing, sounded close 
at hand, almost within the room, and from 
a direction which Bard could not locate, 

“Don’t harm him if you can help it. But 
keep him in that room!” 

Bard stepped back a pace till his shoul- 
ders touched the wall. ~ 

“Sirs,” he said, “if you keep me here 
in this room you will most certainly have to 
harm me.” 

A figure ran around the edge of the 
crowd and stood beside him. ‘ 

““Stand clear of me, Sally,” he muttered, 
much moved. “Stand away. This is a 
man’s work,” 
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“The work of a pack ef coyotes!” she 
cried shrilly. ‘‘ What d’ye mean?” 

She turned on them fiercely. 

‘Are you goin’ to murder a tenderfoot 
among you? One that ain’t done no real 
harm? I don’t believe my eyes. You, there, 
Shorty Kilrain, I’ve waited on you with my 
own hands. You’ve played the man with 
me. Are you goin’ to play the dog now? 
Jansen, you was tellin’ me about a blue- 
eyed girl in Sweden; have you forgot about 
her now? And Calamity Ben! My God, 
ain’t there a man among you to step over 
here and join the two of us?” : 

They were shaken, but the memory of 
Drew quelled them. 

“ They’s no harm intended him, on my 
honor, Sally,” said Lawlor. “ All he’s got 
to do is give up his gun—and—and ”—he 
finished weakly—‘ let his hands be tied.” 

“Ts that all?” said Sally scornfully. 

“Tjon’t follow, me, Sally,” said Bard. 
“Stay out of this. Boys, you may have 
been paid high, but I don’t think you’ve 
been paid high enough to risk taking a 
chance with me. If you put me out with 
the first shot that ends it, of course, but the 
chances are that I’ll be alive when I hit the 
floor, and if I am, [’ll have my gun working 
—and I won’t miss. One or two of you 
are going to drop.” 

He surveyed them with a quick glance 
which seemed to linger on each face. 

“T don’t know who'll go first. But now 
I’m going to walk straight for that door, 
and I’m going out of it.” 

He moved slowly, deliberately toward the 
door, around the table. Still they did not 
shoot. 

“Bard!” commanded the voice which 
had spoken from nowhere before. “ Stop 
where you are. Are you fool enough to 
think that I’ll let you go?” 

“Are you William Drew?” 

“YT am, and you are—” 

“The son of John Bard. Are you in this 
house?” 

“Tam, Bard, listen to me for thirty sec- 
onds—” 

“Not for three. ‘Sally, go out of this 
room and through that door.” 

There was a grim command in his voice. 
It started her moving against her will. She 
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paused and looked back with an imploring 
gesture. 

“Go on,” he repeated. 

And she passed out of the door and stood 
there, a glimmering figure against the night. 

“Still there was not a shot fired, though all 
those guns were trained on Bard. 

“You’ve got me, Drew,” he called, “ but 
I’ve got you, and your hirelings—all of you, 
and I’m going to take you to hell with me— 
to hell!” 

He jerked his gun up and fired, not at a 
man, for the bullet struck the thin chain 
which held the gasoline lamp suspended, 
struck it with a clang, and it rushed down 
to the table. It struck, but not with the 
loud explosion which Bard had expected. 
There was a dull report, as of a shot fired at 
a great distance, the scream of Sally from 
the door, and then liquid fire spurted from 
the lamp across the table, whipped in a flare 
to the ceiling, and licked against the walls. 
It shot to all sides, but it shot high, and 
every man was down on his face. 

Anthony, scarcely believing that he was 
still alive, rushéd for the door, with a cry 
of agony ringing in his ears from the voice 
beyond the room. One man in all that 
crowd was near enough or had the courage 
to obey the master even to the uttermost. 
The gaunt form of Calamity Ben blocked 
the doorway in front of Bard, blocked it 
with poised revolver. 

“ Halt!” he yelled. 

But the other rushed on, Calamity 
whipped down the gun and fired, but even 
before the trigger was pulled he was sag- 
ging toward the floor, for Bard had shot to 
kill. Over the prostrate form of the cow- 
puncher he leaped, and inté the night, where 
the white face of Sally greeted him. 

Outside the red inferno of that room, as 
if the taste of blood had maddened him, he 
raised his arms and shouted, like one crying 
a wild prayer: ‘‘ William Drew! William 
Drew! Come out to me!” 

Small, strong hands gripped his wrists 
and turned him away from the house. 

“You fool!” cried Sally. “ Ride for it! 
You’ve raised your hell at last—I knew you 
would!” 

Red light flared in all the windows of the 
dining-room; shouts and groans and cursing 
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poured out to them. Bard turned and fol- 
lowed her out toward the stable on the run, 
and he heard her moaning as she ran: “T 
knew! I knew!” 

She mounted her horse, which was teth- 
ered near the barn. He chose at random 
the first horse he reached, a gray, threw on 
his back the saddle which hung from the 
peg behind, mounted, and they were off 
through the night. No thought, no direc- 
tion; but only in blind speed there seemed 
to be the hope of a salvation. 

A mile, two miles dropped behind them, 
and then in an open stretch, for he had out- 
ridden her somewhat, Anthony reined back, 
caught the bridle of her horse, and pulled it 
down to a sharp trot. 

“ Why have you come?” 

Their faces were so close that even 
through the night he could see the grim set 
of her lips. 

“ Ain’t you raised your hell—the hell you 
was hungry to raise? Don’t you need 
help?” 

“ What I’ve done is my own doing, I'll 
take the burden of it.” 

“You'll take a halter for it, that’s what 
you'll take. The whole range ’ll rise for 
_ this. You’re marked already. Everywhere 
you’ve gone you’ve made an enemy. They’ll 
be out to get you—Nash—Boardman—the 
whole gang.” E 

“Let ’em come. Id do this all over 
again.” 

“ Born gunman, eh? Bard, you ain’t got 
a week to live.” 

Tt was fierceness; it was a reproach rather 
than sorrow. 

“Then let me go my own way. Why do 
you follow, Sally?” 

“'D’you know these mountains?” 

“No, but—” 

“Then they’d run you down in twelve 
hours. Where’ll you head for?” 

He said, as the first thought entered his 
mind: “I'll go for the old house that Drew 
has on the other side of the range.” 

“That ain’t bad. Know the short cut?” 

“What cut?” 

“You can make it in five hours over 
one trail. But of course you don’t know. 
Nobody but old Dan and me ever knowed 
it. Let go my bridle and ride like hell.” 
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She jerked the reins away from him and 
galloped off at full speed. He followed. 

“Sally!” he called. 

But she kept straight ahead, and he fol- 
lowed, shouting, imploring her to go back. 
Finally he settled to the chase, resolved on 
overtaking her. It was no easy task, for she 
rode like a centaur, and she knew the way. 


CHAPTER XXX]. 
NASH STARTS THE FINISH. 


HROUGH the windows and the door 
the cow-punchers fled from the red 
spurt of the flames, each man for 
himself, except Shorty Kilrain, who 
stooped, gathered the lanky frame of Ca- 
lamity Ben into his arms, and staggered 
out with his burden. The great form of 
William Drew loomed through the night. 

His hand on the shoulder of Shorty, he 
cried: “Is he badly burned?” 

“Shot,” said Kilrain bitterly, ‘by the 
tenderfoot; done for.” 

It was strange to hear the big voice go 
shrill with pain. 

“Shot? By Anthony? 
me.” 

Kilrain lowered his burden to the ground. 

“You’ve got him murdered. Ain’t you 

_ through with him? Calamity, he was my 
pal!” 

But the big man thrust him aside and 
knelt by the stricken cow-puncher. 

He commanded: “Gather the boys; 
form a line of buckets from the pump; 
fight that fire. It hasn’t a hold on the 
house yet.” 

The habit of obedience persisted in Kil- 
rain. Under the glow of the fire, excited 
by the red light, the other man stood ir- 
resolute, eager for action, but not knowing 
what to do. A picture came back to him 
of a ship laboring in a storm; the huddling 
men on the deck; the mate on the bridge, 
shrieking his. orders through a megaphone. 
He cupped his hands at his mouth and be- 
gan to bark orders. 

They obeyed on the run. Some rushed 
for the kitchen and secured buckets; two 
manned the big pump and started a great 
gush of water; in a moment a steady stream 
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was being flung by the foremost men of 
the line against the smoking walls and even 
the ceiling of -the dining-room. So far it 
was the oil itself, which had made most of 
the flame and smoke, and now, although 
the big table was on fire, the main struc- 
ture of the house was hardly touched. 

They caught it in time and worked with 
a cheer, swinging the buckets from hand to 
hand, shouting as the flames fell little by 
little until the floor of the room was awash, 
the walls gave back clouds of steam, and 
the cnly fire was that which smoldered 
along the ruined table. Even this went 
out, hisstag, at last, and they came back 
with blackened, singed faces to Calamity 
and Drew. 

The rancher had torn away the coat and 
shirt of the wounded man, and now, with 
much labor, was twisting a tight bandage 
around his chest. At every turn Calamity 
groaned feebly. Kilrain dropped beside 
his partner, taking the head between his 
hands. 

“ Calamity—pal,” the said, “ how’d you 
let a tenderfoot, a damned tenderfoot, do 
this?” 

The other sighed: “I dunno. I had him 
covered. I should have sent him to hell. 
But sure shootin’ is better’n fast shootin’. 
He nailed me fair and square while I was 
blockin’ him at the door.” 

“How d’you feel?” 

“Done for, Shorty, but damned glad 
that—” 

His voice died away in a horrible whis- 
per and bubbles of red-foam rose to his 
lips. 

“God!” groaned Shorty, and then called 
loudly, as if the strength of his voice might 
recall the other, “ Calamity!” 

The eyes of Calamity ‘rolled up; the 
wide lips twisted over formless words; there 
was no sound from his mouth. Some one 
was holding a lantern whose light fell full 
on the silent struggle. It was Nash, his 
habitual sneer grown more malevolent than 
ever. 

“What of the feller 
Shorty?” he suggested. 

“So help me God,” said the cattleman, 
with surprising softness, ‘‘ the range ain’t 
-big enough to keep him away from me.” 


that done _ it, 
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Drew, completing his bandage, said: 
“That’s enough of such talk, Nash. Let it 
drop there. Here, Kilrain, take his feet; 
help me into the house with him.” : 

They moved in, the rest trailing behind 
like sheep after a bell-wether, and it was 
astonishing to see the care with which big 
Drew handled his burden, lifting it with 
the utmost gentleness and placing it at last 
on his own four-poster bed. 

“ The old man’s all busted up,” said lit- . 
tle Duffy to Nash. “Id never of guessed 
he was so fond of Calamity.” 

“You're a fool,” answered Nash. 
ain’t Calamity the cares about.” 

“Then what the devil is it?” 

“YT dunno. We're goin’ to see some 
queer things around here.” 

Drew, having disposed of the wounded 
man carefully, raising his head on a pillow, 
turned to the others. 

“Who saw Ben shot?” 

“T did,” said Kilrain, who was making 
his way to the door. 

“Come back here. 
saw the shot fired?” 

““T seen the tenderfoot—damn his eyes! 
—whip up his gun and take a snap shot 
which he was runnin’ for the door where 
Calamity stood.” 

Nash raised his lantern high, so that the 
light fell full on the face of Drew. The 
rancher was more gray than ever. 

He said, with almost an appeal in his 
voice: “ Mightn’t it have been one of the 
other boys, shooting at random?” 

The tone of Kilrain raised and 
ugly. 

“Are you tryin’ to cover the tenderfoot, 
Drew?” 

The big man made a fierce gesture. 

“Why should I cover him?” 


“ce It 


Are you sure you 


grew 


“Because you been actin’ damned 
queer,” answered Nash. 
“Ah, you’re here again, Nash? I know 


you hate Bard because he was too much 
for you.” 

“ He got the start of me, but I'll do a lot 
of finishing.” 

“ Kilrain,’ called Drew, “ you’re Ca- 
lamity’s best friend. Ride for Eldara and 
bring back Dr. Young. Quick! We're go- 
ing to pull Ben through.” : 
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** Jest a waste of time,” said Nash cool- 
ly. “ He’s got one foot in hell ‘already.” 

“ You’ve said too much, Nash. Kilrain, 
are you going?” 

“Tl stop for the doctor at Eldara, but 
then Ill keep on riding.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“ Nothin’.” 

“TH go with you,” said Nash, and 
turned with the other. 

“Stop!” called Drew. “ Boys, I know 
what you have planned; -but let the law 
take care of this. 
the aggressors against young Bard. He 
came peaceably into thisshouse and I tried 
to hold him here. What would you have 
done in his place?” 

“They's a dozen men know how peace- 
able he is,” said Nash dryly. “ Wherever 
he’s gone on the range he’s raised hell. 
He’s cut out for a killer, and Glendin in 
Eldara knows it.” 

“J'll talk to Glendin. In the mean time 
you fellows keep your-hands off Bard. In 
the first place because if you take the law 
into your own hands you'll have me against 
you—understand?” 


Kilrain and Nash glowered at him a mo- : 


ment, and then backed through the door. 

As they hurried for the barn Kilrain 
asked: “What makes the chief act soft to 
that hell-raiser?” = 

“Tf you have a feller cut out,for your 
own meat,” answered Nash, “d’you want 
to have any one else step in and take your 
meal away?” 

“ But you and me, Steve, we'll get this 
bird.” 

“We'll get Glendin behind us first.” 

“ Why him?” 

“ Play safe, Glendin can swear us in as 
deputies to—‘ apprehend,’ as he calls it, 
this Bard. Apprehendin’ a feller like Bard 
simply means to shoot him down and ask 
him to come along afterward, see?” 

“Nash, you got a great head. You 
ought te be one of these lawyers. There 
ain’t nothin’ you can’t find a way out of. 
But will Glendin do it?” 

“ Hell do what I ask him to do.” 

“Friend of yours?” 

“ Better’n a friend.” 

“Got something on him?” 


Remember that we were 
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“ These ‘here questions, they ain’t polite, 
Shorty,” grinned Nash. 

“ All right. You do the leadin’ in this 
game and I'll jest follow- suit. Butelay 
your course with nothin’ but the tops’ls 
flyin’, because I’ve got an idea we’re goin’ 


_ to hit a hell of a storm before we get back 


to port, Steve.” 

“For my part,” -answered Nash, “I’m 
gettin’ used to rough weather.” 

They saddled their horses and cut across 
the hills straight for Eldara.  Kilrain 
spurred viciously, and the roan had hard 
work keeping up. 

“ Fold in,” called Nash after a time; 
“save your hoss, Shorty. This ain’t no 


short trail. D’you notice the hosses when 
we was in the barn?” 
“ Nope.” 


“Bard took Dulfy’s gray, and the gray 
can go like the devil. Hoss-liftin’? That’s 
another little mark on Bard’s score.” 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
TO “ APPREHEND ” A MAN. 


S if to make up for its silence of the 

night before, Eldara was going full- 

® blast when the two reached it late 

that evening. Kilrain went straight for Doc 

Young, to bring him later to join Nash at 
the house of Deputy Glendin. 

The front of the deputy’s house was 
utterly dark, but Nash, unabashed, knocked 
loudly on the door, and went immediately 
to the rear of the place. He was in time 
to see a light wink out at an upper window 
of the two-story shack. He slipped back, 
chuckling, among the trees, and waited until 
the back door slammed and a dark figure 
ran noiselessly down the steps and out into 
the night. Then he returned, still chuckling, 
to the front of the house, and banged again 
on the door. 

A window above him raised at length and 
a drawling voice, apparently overcome with 
sleep, called down: ‘‘ What’s up in Eldara?” 

Nash answered: “ Everything’s wrong. 
Deputy Glendin, he sits up in a back room 
playin’ poker and hitting the red-eye. No 
wonder Eldara’s goin’ to hell!” 

A muffled cursing rolled down to the cow- 


puncher, and then a sharp challenge: 
“Who’s there?” 
- “Nash, you blockhead!” 

“Nash!” cried a relieved voice, “ come 
in; confound you. I thought—-no matter 
what I thought. Come in!”: 

Nash opened the door and went up the 
stairs. The deputy met him, clad in a 
bathrobe and carrying a lamp. Under the 
bathrobe he was fully dressed. 

“Thought your game was called, eh?” 
grinned the cattleman. 

“Sure. I had a tidy little thing i in Since 
jack running and was pulling in the iron 
boys, one after another. Why didn’t you 
tip me off? You could have sat in with us.” 

“ Nope; I’m here on business.” — 

“Let’s have it.” 


He led the way into a back room and 


placed the lamp on a table littered with 
cards and a black bottle looming in the 
center. 

“ Drink?” 


“No time for that now. I told you I 


_ came on business.” 

“What kind?” 

* Bard.” 

“T thought so.” 

“T want a posse.” 

“What’s he done?” 

“ Killed Calamity Ben at Drew’s place, 
started a fire that near burned the house, 
and lifted Duffy’s hoss.” 

Glendin whistled softly. 

“ Nice little start.” 

“ Sure; and it’s just a beginnin’ for this 
Bard.” 

“Tl go out to Drew’s place and see what 
he’s done.”’ 

“And then start after him with a gang?” 

sure,” 


eS 7 that time he’ll be a thousand miles . 


away.’ 

“ Well?” 

“T’m running this little party. Let me 
get a gang together; you can swear ’em in 
and put me in charge. I'll guarantee to get 
him before morning.” 
Glendin shook his head. 

“Tt ain’t legal, Steve. You know that.” 
“ The hell with legality.” 
“ That’s what you say; but I got to hold 
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_ the country better ’n you or me.’ 


puff. 


out-gamed me, out-lucked me, out-guesse 


ee 


s You'll do your part by goin’ to Drew’s 
place with Doc Young. He'll be here with 
Shorty Kilrain in a minute.” ee 

“And let you go after Bard?” 

“ Right. 2 

< Far’ s I know, you may on at him 
down and then come back and say you — 
done it because he resisted arrest.” = 

“ Well?” 

“You admit that’s what you want, 
Steve?” 

“ Absolute.” 

“Well, partner, it can’t be done. 
ain’t apprehendin’ a man. 
murder.” 

““YYyou think you could ever catch that 
bird alive?” 

“Dunno, Id try.” 

“Never in a thousand years.” 

“He don’t know the country. ‘Hell 
travel in a circle and Ill ride him down.” 

“ He’s got somebody with him he knows — 


a 
It’s jest plain 


“ Who?” 

The face of Nash twisted. into an wy 
grimace. 

-“ Sally Fortune.” 

“ The hell!” 

“Tt is; but it’s true.” 

“Tt ain't possible. Sally ain’t the kind | 
to make a fool of herself about any man, — 
let alone a gun-fighter.” 

“That’s what I thought, but I seen her 
back up this Bard ag’in’ a roomful of men. 
And she'll keep on backin’ him till he’s got 
his toes turned up.” = 

“That’s another reason for you to get — 
Bard, eh? Well, I can’t send you after him, 
Nash. That’s final.” 

“Not a bit. I know too much about you, 
Glendin.” 

-The glance of the other raised slowly, 
fixed on Nash, and then lowered to thé floor. 
He produced papers and Durham, rolled 
and lighted his cigarette, and inhaled a long : 


“So that’s the game, Steve?” = 
“T hate to do it.” eS 
“Tet that go. You'll run the limit on 

this?” - : 
“Listen, Glendin. I’ve got to get this 

Bard. He’s outridden me, out-shot me 
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me—and taken Sally. He’s mine. 

’ Dilongs all to me. D’you see that?” 
“I’m only seein’ one thing just now.” 
“JT know. You think I’m double-crossin’ 

you. Maybe I am, but I’m desperate, 

Glendin.” 

“After all,” mused the deputy, “ you’d 
be simply doin’ work I’d have to do later. 
You're right about this Bard. He’ll never 
be taken alive.” 

“Good ol’ Glendin. I knew you’d see 
light. Ill go out and get the boys I want 
in ten minutes. Wait here. Shorty and 
’ Doc Young will come in a minute. One 
’ thing more: when you get to Drew’s place 
_ you'll find him actin’ queer.” 

- “What about?” 

“T dunno why. It’s a bad mess. You 
see, he’s after this Bard himself, the way 

I figure it, and he wants him left alone. 

~ He’d raise hell if he knew a posse was after 

the tenderfoot.” 

““ Drew’s a bad one to get against me.”’ 

“T know. You think I’m double-crossin’ 
with me.” 

“T do it. But this squares all scores 
between us, Steve?” 

“Right. It leaves the debt on my side, 
and you know I’ve never dodged an I. O. U. 
Drew may talk queer. He’ll tell you that 

- Bard done all that work in self-defense.” 

“ Did he?” 

“The point is he killed a man and stole 
a hoss. No matter what comes of it, he’s 
got to be arrested, hasn’t he?” 

“« And shot down while ‘ resistin’ arrest ’? 
Steve, I’d hate to have ‘you out for me like 
this.” 

“ But you won’t listen to Drew?” 

“Not this one time. But, Lord, man, I 
hate to face him if he’s on the warpath. 
Who'll you take with you?” 

“Shorty, of course. He was Calamity 
Ben’s pal. The rest will be—don’t laugh— 
Butch Conklin and his gang.” 

“ Butch!” 

“ Hold yourself together. 
mean—Butch Conklin.” 

“ After you dropped him the other 
night?” 

“ Self-defense, and he knows it. I can 
find Butch, and I can make him go with 
me. Besides, he’s out for Bard himself.” 


He 


That’s what I 
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The deputy said with much meaning: 
“You can do a lot of queer things, Nash.” 

‘“ Forget it, Glendin.” 

“T will for a while. D’you really think 
I can let you take out Butch and his gun- 
men ag’in’ Bard? Why, they’re ten times 
worse ’n the tenderfoot.” 

“Maybe, but there’s nothin’ proved ag’in’ 
*em—nothin’ but a bit of cattle-liftin’, may- 
be, and-things like that. The point is, 
they’re all hard men, and with ’em along 
I can’t help but get Bard.” 

“Murder ain’t proved on Butch and his 
men, but it will be before long.” 

““ Wait till it’s proved. In the mean time 
use ’em all.” 

“You've a long head, Nash.” 

“Glendin, I’m makin’ the biggest play of 
my life. I’m off to find Butch. You'll 
stand firm with Drew?” 

“F won’t hear a word he says.” 

“S’-long! Be back in ten minutes. Wait 
for me.” 

He was as good as his word. Even be- 
fore the ten minutes had elapsed he was 
back, and behind followed a crew of heavy 
thumping boots up the stairs of Glendin’s 
house and into the room where he sat with 
Dr. Young and Shorty Kilrain. They rose, 
but not from respect, when Nash entered 
with Conklin and his four ill-famed fol- 
lowers behind. 

The soiled bandage on the head of 
Butch was far too thick to allow his hat to 
sit in its normal position. It was perched 
high on top, and secured in place by a bit 
of string which passed from side to side 
under the chin. Behind him came Lovel, 
an almost albino type with straw-colored 
hair and eyes bleached and passionless; 
the vacuous smile was never gone from his 
lips. 

More feared and more hated than Conk- 
lin himself was Isaacs. The latter, always 
fastidious, wore a blue-striped vest, with- 
out a coat to obscure it, and about his 
throat was knotted a flaming vermilion 
necktie, fastened in place with a diamond 
stickpin—obviously the spoil cf some re- 
cent robbery. Glendin, watching, ground 
his teeth. ae 

McNamara followed. He had been a 
squatter, but his family had died of a fever, 


ever since; whisky had finished the work 
of sending him on the downward path with 
-Conklin’s little crew of desperadoes. Men 
shrank from facing those too-bright, wan- 
dering eyes, yet it was from pity almost as 
much as horror. 

Finally came Ufert. He was merely a 
round-faced boy of nineteen, proud of the 
distinguished bad company he kept. He 
was that weak-minded type which is only 
strong when it becomes wholly evil. With 
a different leadership he would have be- 
come simply a tobacco-chewing hanger-on 
at crossroads saloons and general merchan- 
dise stores. As it was, feeling dignified by 
the brotherhood of crime into which he 
had been admitted as a full member, and 
eager to prove his qualifications, he was 
equally as dangerous as any member of the 
crew. 

The three men who were already in the 
room had been prepared by Glendin for 
this new arrival, but the fact was almost 
too much for their credence. Consequent- 
ly they rose, and Dr. Young muttered at 
the ear of Glendin: “ Is it possible, Deputy 
Glendin, that you’re going to use these fel- 
lows?” 

“A thief to catch a thief,” whispered 
Glendin in reply. 

He said aloud: “ Butch, I’ve been look- 
ing for you for a long time, but I really 
never expected to see you quite as close as 
-this.” 

“You've said it,” grinned Butch, “I 
ain’t been watchin’ for you real close, but 
now that I see you, you look more or less 
like a man should look. H’wareye, Glen- 
din?” 

He held out his hand, but the deputy, 
shifting his position, seemed to overlook 
the grimy proffered palm. 

“You fellows know that you’re wanted 
by the law,” he said, frowning on them. 

A grim meaning rose in the vacuous eye 
of Lovel; Isaacs caressed his diamond pin, 


smiling in a sickly fashion; McNamara’s 


wandering stare fixed and grew unhumanly 
bright; Ufert openly dropped his hand on 
his gun-butt and stood sullenly defiant. 

“ Vou know that you’re wanted, and you 
know why,” went on Glendin, “but I’ve 


ee a ee 


_ and McNamara’s mind had been unsettled decided to give you a chance-to prove that 


you’re white men and useful citizens. 
Nash has already told you what we want. 
It’s work for seven men against one, but 
that one man is apt to give you all plenty 
to do. If you are—successful ’—he stam- 
mered a little over the right word—* what 
you have done in the past will be forgotten. 
Hold up your right hands and repeat after 
me.” = 

And they repeated the oath after him in 
a broken, drawling chorus, stumbling over 
the formal, legal phraseology. = 

He ended, and then: “ Nash, you’re in 
charge of the gang.. Do what you want to— 
with them, and remember that you're to get 
Bard back in town wnharmed—if possible.” — 

Butch Conklin smiled, and the same 
smile spread grimly from face to face 
among the gang. Evidently this point had 
already been elucidated to them by Nash, 
who now mustered them out of the house 
and assembled them on their horses in the 
street below. : 

“Which way do we travel?” asked 
Shorty Kilrain, reining close beside the — 
leader, as though he were anxious to dis- 
establish any relationship with the rest of 
the party. 

“Two ways,” answered Nash. “ Of 
course I don’t know what way Bard head- — 
ed, because he’s got the girl with him, but 
T figure it this way: if a tenderfoot knows — 
any part of the range at all, he’ll goin that — 
direction after he’s in trouble. I’ve seen it 
work out before. So I think that Bard may 
have ridden straight for the old Drew place — 
on the other side of the range. I know a 
short cut over the hills; we can reach there 
by morning. ilrain, you'll go there with 
me. : 

“Tt may be that Bard will go near the 
old place, but not right to it. Chances — 
may be good that he’ll put up at some place — 
near the old ranch house, but not right on — 
the spot. Jerry Wood, he’s got a house — 
about four or five miles to the north of 
Drew’s old ranch. Butch, you take your 
men and ride for Wood’s place. Then 
switch south and ride for Partridge’s store; 
if we miss him at Drew’s old house we'll 
go on and join you at Partridge’s store an 
then double back. He’ll be somewhere i 
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side that circle and Eldara, you can lay to 
that. Now, boys, are your hosses fresh?” 
They were. 
“Then ride, and don’t spare the spurs. 
Hoss flesh is cheaper ’n your own hides.” 
The cavalcade separated and galloped in 
two directions through the town of Eldara. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
NOTHING NEW. 


LENDIN and Dr. Young struck out 
for the ranch of William Drew, but 
they held a moderate pace, and it 

was already gray dawn before they ar- 
rived; yet even at that hour several win- 
dows of the house were lighted, as if in ex- 
pectation of her coming. They were led 
directly to Drew’s room. 

The big man welcomed them at the door 
with a hand raised for silence. He seemed 
to have aged greatly during the night, but 
between the black shadows beneath and 
the shaggy brows above, his eyes gleamed 
more brightly than ever. About his mouth 
the lines of resolution were worn deep by 
-his vigil. 

“He seems to be sleeping rather well— 
though you hear his breathing?” 

It was a soft, but ominously rattling 
~ sound. = ies 

“ Through the lungs,” said the doctor in- 
stantly. 

The cow-puncher was completely —cov- 
ered, except for his head and feet. On the 
latter, oddly enough, were still his grimy 
boots, blackening the white sheets on which 
they rested. 

“JT tried to work them off—you see the 
laces are untied,” explained Drew, “ but 
the poor fellow recovered conscigysness at 
once, and struggled to get his feet free. He 
said that he wants to die with his boots 
on.” : 

“You tried his pulse and his tempera- 
ture?”’ whispered the doctor. 

“Ves. The temperature is not much 
above normal; the pulse is extremely rapid 
and very faint. Is that a bad sign?” 

“Very bad.” 

Drew winced and caught his breath so 
sharply that the others stared at him. It 
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might have been thought that he had just 
heard his own death sentence pronounced. 

He explained: ‘“‘ Ben has been with me a 
number of years. It breaks me up to think 
of losing him like this.” 

The doctor took the’ pulse of Calamity 
with lightly touching fingers that did not 
waken the sleeper; then he felt with equal 
caution the forehead of Ben. 

“Well?” asked Drew eagerly. 

“Very little hope. The chances are 
about one out of ten.” 

It drew a groan from the rancher. 

“ But there is still some hope.” 

The doctor shook his head and carefully 
unwound the bandages. He examined the 
wound with care, and then made a dress- 
ing, and recovered the little purple spot, so 
small that a five-cent piece would have cov- 
ered it. 

“Tell me!” demanded Drew, as Young 
turned at length. 

“The bullet passed right through the 
body, eh?” 

a“ Yes.” 

“He ought to have been dead hours 
ago. I can’t understand it. But since he’s 
still alive we'll go on hoping.” : 

“Hope?” whispered Drew. 

It was as if he had received the promise 
of heaven, such brightness fell across his 
haggard face. ; 

“ There’s no use attempting to explain,” 
answered Young. ‘An ordinary man 
would have died almost instantly, but the 
lungs of some of these rangers seem to be 
lined with leather: I suppose they are 
fairly embalmed with excessive cigarette 
smoking. The constant work in the open 
air toughens them wonderfully. As I said; - 
the chances are about one out of ten, but 
I’m only astonished that there is any 
chance at all.” 

“Doctor, ’] make you rich for this!” 

“My dear sir, I’ve done nothing; it has 
been your instant care that saved him—as 
far as he is saved. I'll tell you what to 
continue doing for him; in half an hour I 
must leave.” 

Drew smiled faintly. 

““ Not till he’s well or dead, doctor.” 

“J didn’t quite catch that.” 

“You won’t leave the room, Young, till 
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this man is dead or on the way to re- 
covery.” 

“Come, come, Mr. Drew, I have pa- 
tients who—”’ 

“T tell you, there is no one else. Until 
a decision comes in this case your world is 
bounded by the four walls of this room. 
That’s final.” 

“Ts it possible that you would at- 
tempt—” 

“Anything is possible with me. Make 
up your mind. You shall not leave this 
man till “you’ve done all that’s humanly 
possible for him.” 

“Mr. Drew, I appreciate your anxiety, 
but this is stepping too far. I have an offi- 
cer cf the law with me—” 

“ Better do what he wants, Doc,” said 
Glendin uneasily. 

“Don’t mouth words,” ordered Drew 
sternly. “ There lies your sick man. Get 
to work. In this ’m as unalterable as the 
rocks.” 

“The bill will be large,” said Young 
sullenly, for he began to see that it was as 
futile to resist the gray giant as it would 
have been to attempt to stop the progress 
of a landslide. 

“Tl pay you double what you wish to 
charge.” 

“Does this man’s life mean so much to 
you?” 

“A priceless thing. If you save him, 
you take the burden of murder off the soul 
of another.” 

“Vl do what I can.” 

“1 know you will.” 

He laid the broad hand on Young’s 
shoulder. 

“Doctor, you must do more than you 
can; you must accomplish the impossible; 
T te!ll you, it is impossible for this man to 
die; he must live!” 

He turned io Glendin. 

‘““T suppose you want the details of what 
happened here?” 

ios Right. 2? 

“Follow me. Doctor, I'l] be gone only 
a moment.” 

He led the way into an adjoining room, 
and lighted a lamp. The sudden flare cast 
deep shadows on the face leaning above, 
and Glendin started. For the moment it 


seemed to him that he was seeing a face 


which had looked on hei! and ee to speak 
of it. 

“Mr. Drew,’ he said, ‘“ wowed better hit 
the hay yourself; you look pretty badly 
done up.” 

The other looked up with a singular 
smile, clenching and unclenching his fin- 
gers as if he strove to relax muscles which 
had been tensed for hours. 

* Glendin, the surface of my strength has 
not been scratched; I could keep going 
every hour for ten days if it would save the 
life of the poor fellow who lies in 
there.” 

He took a long breath, 

“Now, then, let’s get after this business. 
I'll tell you the naked facts. Anthony 
Bard was approaching my house yesterday 
and word of his coming was brought to me. 
For reasons of my own it was necessary 
that I should detain him here for an un- 
certain length of time. For other reasons 
it was necessary that I go to any length to 
accomplish my ends. 

“TY had another man—Lawlor, who looks 
something like me—take my place in the 
eyes of Bard. But Bard grew suspicious 
of the deception. Finally a girl entered 
and called Lawlor by name as they were 
sitting at the table with all the men around 
them. Bard rose at once with a gun in his 
hand. 

“Put yourself in his place. He found 
that he had been deceived, he knew that he 
was surrounded by armed men, he must 
have felt like a cornered rat. He drew his 
gun and started for the door, warning the 
others that he meant to go the limit in 
order to get free. Mind you, it was no sud- 
den gun-play. 

“Then I ordered the men to keep him at 
all costs within the room. .He saw that 
they were prepared to obey me, and then 
he took a desperate chance and shot down 
the gasoline lamp which hung over the ta- 
ble. In the explosion and fire. which re- 
sulted he made for the door. One man 
blocked the way, leveled a revolver at him, 
and then Bard shot in self-defense and 
downed Calamity Ben. I ask you, Glendin, 
is that self-defense?” 


The other drummed his finger-tips ner-— 
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vously against his chin; he was thinking 
hard, and every thought was of Steve Nash. 

“So far, all right. I ain’t askin’ your 
reasons for doin’ some pretty queer things, 
Mr. Drew.” 

“ll stand every penalty of the law, sir. 
I only ask that you see that punishment 
falls where it is deserved only. The case 
is clear. Bard acted in self-defense.” 

Glendin was desperate. 

He said at length: “‘ When a man’s tried 
in court they bring up his past career. 
This feller Bard has gone along the range 
raisin’ a different brand of hell everywhere 
he went. He had a run in with two gun- 
men, Ferguson and Conklin. He had El- 
dara within an ace of a riot the first night 
he hit the town. Mr. Drew, that chap 
looks the part of a killer; he acts the part 
of a killer; and by God, he is a killer.” 

“Vou seem to have come with your 
mind already made up, Glendin,” said the 
rancher coldly. 5 

“Not a bit. But go through the whole 
town or Eldara and ask the boys what 
they think of this tenderfoot. They feel 
so strong that if he was jailed they’d lynch 
him.” 

Drew raised a clenched fist and then let 
his arm fall suddenly limp at his side. 

“Then surely he must not be jailed.” 

“Want me to let him wander around 
loose and kill another man—in self-de- 
fense?” 

“T want you to use reason—and mercy, 
Glendin!” 

“From what I’ve heard, you ain’t the 
man to talk of mercy, Mr. Drew.” 

The other, as if he had received a stun- 
ning blow, slipped into a chair and buried 
his face in his hands. It was a long mo- 
ment before he could speak, and when his 
hands were lowered, Glendin winced at 
what he saw in the other’s face. 

“ God knows I’m not,” said Drew. 

“Suppose we let the shootin’ of Calam- 
ity go. What of hoss-liftin’, sir?” 

“Horse stealing? Impossible! 
thony—he could not be guilty of it!” 

“Ask your man Duffy. Bard’s ridin’ 
Duffy’s gray right now.” Z 

“But Duffy will press no claim,” said 
‘the rancher eagerly. “I'll see to that. Ill 
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pay him ten times the value of his horse. 
Glendin, you can’t punish a man for a 
theft of which Duffy will not complain.” 

“Drew, you know what the boys on the 
range think. of a hoss thief. It ain’t the 
price of what they steal; it’s the low-down 
soul of the dog that would steal it. It ain’t 
the money. But what’s a man without a 
hoss on the range? Suppose his hoss is 
stole while he’s hundred miles from no- 
where? What does it mean? You know; 
it means dyin’ of thirst and goin’ through 
a hundred hells before the finish. I say 
shootin’ a man is nothin’ compared with 
stealin’ a hoss. A man that ’ll steal a hoss 
will shoot his own brother; that’s what 
hell do. But I don’t need to tell you. 
You know it better’n me. What was it you 
done with your own hands to Louis Bor- 
gen, the hoss-rustler, back ten years ago?” 

A dead voice answered Glendin: ‘‘ What 
has set you on the trail of Bard?” 

“ His own wrong doin’.” 

The rancher waved a hand of careless 
dismissal. ; 

““T know you, Glendin,” he said. 

The deputy stirred in his chair, and then 
cleared his threat. 

He said in a rising tone: ‘‘ What d’you 
know?” 

“YT don’t think you really care to hear 
it. To put it lightly, Glendin, you’ve done 
many things for money. I don’t accuse 
you of them. But if you want to do one 


~thing more, you can make more money at 


a stroke than you’ve made in all the rest.” 

With all his soul the deputy was cursing 
Nash, but now the thing was done, and he 
must see it through. 

He rose glowering on Drew. 

“Yve stood a pile already from you; 
this is one beyond the limit. Bribery ain’t 
my way, Drew, no matter what I’ve done 
before.” 

“Ts it war, then?” 

And Glendin answered, forcing his tone 
into fierceness: “ Anything you want—any 
way you want it!” 

“ Glendin,” said the other with a sudden 
lowering of his voice, “‘ has some other man 
been talking to you?” 

“Who? Me? Certainly not.” 

“Don’t lie.” 
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“ Drew, rein up. They’s one thing no 
man can say to me and get away with it.” 

“T tell you, man, I’m holding myself in 
harder than I’ve ever done before. Answer 
me!” 

He did not even rise, but Glendin, his 
hand twitching close to the butt of his gun, 
moved step by step away from those keen 
eyes. 

“ Answer me!” 

“Nash; he’s been to Eldara.” 

“TY might have known. He told you 
about this?” 

SECS =. 

“And youre going the full limit of your 
power against Bard?” 

Tl] do nothin’ that ain’t been done by 
others before me.” 

“Glendin, there have been cowardly le- 
gal murders before. Tell me at least that 
you will not send a posse to ‘ apprehend ’ 
Bard until it’s learned whether or not Ben 
will die—and whether or not Duffy will 
press the charge of horse stealing.” 

Glendin was at the door. He fumbled 
behind him, found the knob, and swung it 
open. 

“Tf you double-cross me,” said Drew, 
“all that I’ve ever done to any man before 

will be nothing to what I'll do to you, 
Glendin.” 

And the deputy cried, his voice gone 
shrill and high, “I ain’t done nothin’ that 
ain’t been done before!” 

And he vanished through the doorway. 
Drew followed and looked after the deputy, 
who galloped like a fugitive over the hills. 

“Shall I follow him?” he muttered to 
himself, but a faint groan: reached him 
from the bedroom. 

He turned on his heel and went back || to 
Calamity Ben and the doctor. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
CRITICISM. 


FTER the first burst of speed, Bard 
A resigned himself to following Sally, 
knowing that he could never catch 

her, first because her horse carried a bur- 
den so much lighter than his own, but 
above all because the girl seemed to know 
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every rock and twist in the trail, and rode 
as courageously through the night as if it 
had been broad day. 

She was following a course as straight as 
a crow’s flight between the ranch of Drew 
and his old place, a desperate trail that 
veered and twisted up the side of the moun- 
tain and then lurched headlong down on 
the farther side of the crest. Half a dozen 
times Anthony checked his horse and shook 
his head at the trail, but always the figure 
of the girl, glimmering through the dusk 
ahead, challenged and drove him on. 

Out of the sharp descent of the down- 
ward trail they broke suddenly onto the 
comparatively smooth floor of the valley, 
and he followed her at a gallop which end- 
ed in front of the old house of Drew, They 
had been far less than five hours on the 
way, yet his long détour to the south had 
given him three days of hard riding to cover 
the same points. His desire to meet Lo- 
gan again became almost a passion. He 
swung to the ground, and advanced to 
Sally with his hands outstretched. 

“You’ve shown me the short cut, alk 
right,” he said, “and I thank you a thou- 
sand times, Sally. So long, and good luck 
to you.” 

She disregarded his extended hand. 

“Want me to leave you here, Bard?” 

“You certainly can’t stay.” 

She slipped from her horse and jerked 
the reins over its head. In another mo- 
ment she had untied the cinch and drawn 
off the saddle. She held its weight easily 
on one forearm. Actions, after all, are 
more eloquent than words. 

“TY suppose,” he said gloomily, “ that if 
I’d asked you to stay you’d have ridden 
off at once?” 

She did not answer for a moment, and he 
strained his eyes to read her expression 
through the dark. At length she laughed 
with a mew note in her voice that drew her 
strangely close to him. During- the long 
ride he had come to feel toward her as to- 
ward another man, as strong as himself, 
almost, as fine a horseman, and much surer 
of herself on that wild trail; but now the 
laughter in an instant rubbed all this away. 
It was rather low, and with a throaty qual- 
ity of richness. The pulse of the sound 
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was like a light finger tapping some mar- 
velously sensitive chord within him. 

“D’you think that?” she said, and went 
directly through the door of the house. 

He heard the crazy floor creak beneath 
her weight; the saddle dropped with a 
thump; a match scratched and a flight of 
shadows shook across the doorway. The 
light did not serve to make the room visi- 
ble; it fell wholly upon his own mind and 
troubled him like the waves which spread 
from the dropping of the smallest pebble 
and lap against the last shores of a pool. 
Dumfounded by her casual surety, he re- 
mained another moment with the rein in 
the hollow of his arm. 

Finally he decided to mount as silently 
as possible and ride off through the night 
away from her. The consequences to her 
reputation if they spent the night so close- 
ly together was one reason; a more selfish 
and more moving one was the trouble which 
she gave him. The finding and disposing 
of Drew should be the one thing to occupy 
his thoughts, but the laughter of the girl 
the moment before had suddenly obsessed 
him, wiped out the rest of the world, en- 
meshed them hopelessly together in the 
solemn net of the night, the silence. He 
resented it; in a vague way he was angry 
with Sally Fortune. ; 

His foot was in the stirrup when it oc- 
curred to him that no matter how softly he 
withdrew she would know and follow ‘him. 
It seemed to Anthony that for the first 
time in his life he was not alone. In other 
days social bonds had fallen very lightly on 
him; the men he knew were acquaintances, 
not friends; the women had been merely 
border decorations, variations of light and 
shadow which never shone really deep into 
the stream of his existence; even his father 
had not been near him; but by the irresis- 
tible force of circumstances which he could 
not control, this girl was forced bodily 
upon his consciousness. 

Now he heard a cheery, faint crackling 
from the house and a rosy glow pervaded 
the eloom beyond the doorway. It brought 
home to Anthony the fact that he was 
tired; weariness went through all his limbs 
like the sound of music. Music in fact, 
for the girl was singing softly—to herself. 
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He took his foot from the stirrup, un- 
saddled, and carried the saddle into the 
room. He found Sally crouched at the 
fire and piling bits of wood on the rising 
flame. Her face was squinted to avoid the 
smoke, and she sheltered her eyes with one 
hand. At his coming she smiled briefly up 
at him and turned immediately back to the 
fire. The silence of that smile brought 
their comradeship sharply home to him. It 
was as if she understood his weariness and 
knew that the fire was infinitely comfort- 
ing. Anthony frowned; he did not wish to 
be understood. It was irritating—indeli- 
cate. 

He sat on one of the bunks, and when 
she took her place on the other he studied 
her covertly, with side glances, for he was 
beginning to feel strangely self-conscious. 
It was the situation rather than the girl 
that gained upon him, but he felt shamed 
that he should be so uncertain of himself 
and so liable to expose some weakness be- 
fore the girl. 

That in turn raised a blindly selfish de- 
sire to make her feel and acknowledge his 
mastery. He did not define the emotion 
exactly, nor see clearly what he wished to 
do, but in a general way the wanted to be 
necessary to her, and to let her know at 
the same time that she was nothing to him. 
He was quite sure that the opposite was 
the truth just now. 

At this point he shrugged his shoulders, 
angry that he should have slipped so easily 
into the character of a sullen boy, hating a 
benefactor for no reason other than his 
benefactions; but the same vicious impulse 
made thim study the face of Sally Fortune 
with an impersonal, coldly critical eye. It 
was not easy to do, for she sat with her- 
head tilted back a little, as though to take 
the warmth of the fire more fully. The 
faint smile on her lips showed her comfort, 
mingled. with retrospection. 

Here he lost the trend of his thoughts by 
beginning to wonder of what she could be 
thinking, but he called himself back sharp- 
ly to the analysis of her features. It was 
a game with which he had often amused 
himself among the girls of hhis-eastern ac- 
quaintance. Their beauty, after all, was 
their only weapon, and when he discovered 
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that that weapon was not of pure steel, 
they became nothing; it was like pushing 
them away with an arm of infinite length. 

There was food for criticism in Sally’s 
features, The nose, of course, was tipped 
up a bit, and the mouth too large, but An- 
thony discovered that it was almost im- 
possible to center his criticism-on either 
feature. The tip-tilt of the nose suggested 
a quaint and infinitely bouyant spirit; the 
mouth, if generously wide, was exquisitely 
made. She was certainly not pretty, but 
he began to feel with equal certainty that 
she was beautiful. : 

A waiting mood came onehim while he 
watched, as one waits through a great sym- 
phony and endures the monotonous pas- 
sages for the sake ef the singing bursts of 
harmony to which the commoner parts are 
a necessary background. He began to 
wish that she would turn her head so that 
he could see her eyes. They were like the 
inspired part of that same symphony, a 
beauty which could not be remembered 
and was always new, satisfying. He could 
make her turn by speaking, and knowing 
that this was so, he postponed the pleasure 
like a miser who will only count his gold 
once a day. 

From the side view he dwelt on the short, 
delicately carved upper lip and the aston- 
ishingly pleasant curve of the cheek. 

“ Look at me,” he said abruptly. 

She turned, observed him calmly, and 
then glanced back to the fire. She asked 
no question. 

Her chin rested 6n her hands, now, so 
that when she spoke her head nodded a lit- 
tle and gave a significance to what she 
said. 

“The gray doesn’t belong to you?” 

So she was thinking of horses! 

“Well,” she repeated. 

“ No.” 

“ Hoss-lifting,” she mused. 

“Why shouldn’t I take a horse when 
they had shot down mine?” 

She turned to him again, and this time 
her gaze went over him slowly, curiously, 
but without speaking she looked back to 
the fire, as though explanation of what 
““hoss-lifting ” meant were something far 
beyond the grasp of his mentality. His an- 
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ger rose again, childishly, sullenly, and he 
had to arm himself with indifference. 

“Who'd you drop, Bard?” 

“The one they call Calamity Ben.” 

“Ts he done for?” 

“Yes.” 

The turmoil of the scene of his escape 
came back to him so vividly that he won- 
dered why it had ever been blurred to ob- 
security. 

She said: “In a couple of hours we'd 
better ride on.” 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
ABANDON. 


HAT was all; no comment, no excla- 
mation—she continued to gaze with 
that faint, retrospective smile toward 

the fire. He knew now why she angered 
him; it was because she had held the up- 
per hand from the minute that ride over 
the short pass began—he had never once 
been able to assert himself impressively. 
He decided to try now. 

““T don’t intend to ride on.” 

“Too tired?” 

He felt the clash of her will on his, even 
like flint against steel, whenever they 
spoke, and he began to wonder what spark 
would start a fire. It made him think of 
a game of poker, in a way, for he never 
knew what the next instant would place in 
his hands while the cards of chance were 
shuffled and dealt. Tired? There was a 
subtle, scoffing challenge hidden somewhere 
in that word. 

““No, but I don’t intend to go any far- 
ther from Drew.” 

Her smile grew more pronounced; she 
even looked to him with a frank amuse- 
ment, for apparently she would not take 
him seriously. 

“Tf E were you, he’d be the last man I’d 
want, to be near.” 

“T suppose you would.” 

As if she picked up the gauntlet, she 
turned squarely on the bunk and faced 
him. 

“Yowre going to hit the trail in an hour, 
understand?” 

It delighted him—set him thrilling with 
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excitement to feel her open anger and the 
grip of her will against his; he had to force 
a frown in order to conceal a smile. 

“Tf I do, it will be to ride back toward 
Drew.” 

Her lips parted to make an angry re- 
tort, and then he watched her steel herself 
with patience, like a mother teaching an 
old lesson to a child. 

“D’you knox: what you’d be like, wan- 
derin’ around these mountains without a 
guide?” 

“Well?” 

“Like a kid in a dark, lonesome room. 
You’d travel in a circle and fall into their 
hands in a day.” 

“* Possibly.” 

She was still patient. 

“Follow me close, Bard. I mean that 
if you don’t do what I say I’ll cut loose 
and leave you alone here.” 

He was silent, enjoying her sternness, 
glad to have roused her, no matter what 
the consequences; knowing that each sec- 
ond heightened the climax. 

Apparently she interpreted his speech- 
lessnéss in a different way. She said after 
a moment: “ That sounds like quittin’ cold 
on you. I won’t do it unless you try some 
fool thing like riding back toward Drew.” 

He waited again as long as he dared, 
then: “ Don’t you see that the last thing 
I want is to keep you with me?” 

There was no pleasure in that climax. 
She sat with parted lips, her hands clasped 
tightly in her lap, staring at him. He be- 
came as vividly conscious of her femininity 
as he had been when she laughed in the 
dark. There was the same sustained, pul- 
sing, vital emotion in this silence. 

He explained hastily: “A girl’s reputa- 
tion is a fragile thing, Sally.” 

And she recovered herself with a start, 
but not before he saw and understood. It 
was as if, in the midst of an exciting hand, 
with the wagers running high, he had seen 
her cards and knew that his own hand was 
higher. The pleasant sense of mastery 
made a warmth through him. 

“Meaning that they’d talk about me? 
Bard, they’ve already said enough things 
about me to fill a book—notes and all, 
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T can’t live down I fight down, and no man 
never says the same thing twice about me. 
It ain’t healthy. If that’s all that bothers. 
you, close your eyes and let me lead you 
out of this mess.” 

He hunted about for some other way to 
draw her out. After all, it was an old, old 
game. He had played it before many a 
time; though the setting and the lights had 
been different the play was always the 
same—a man, and a woman. 

She was explaining: ‘“‘ And it is a mess. 
Maybe you could get out after droppin’ 
Calamity, because it was partly self-de- 
fense, but there ain’t nothin’ between there 
and God that can get you off from liftin’ a 
hoss. No, sir, not even returning the hoss 
won't do no good. I know! The only 
thing is speed—and a thousand miles east 
of here you can stop ridin’.” 

He found the thing to say, and he made 
his voice earnest and low to give the words 
wing and sharpness; it was like the hum of 
the bow string after the arrow is launched, 
so tense was the tremor of his tone. 

“here are two reasons why I can’t 
leave. The first is Drew. I must get back 
to him.” 

“Why d’you want Drew? Let me tell 
you, Bard, he’s a bigger job than ten ten- 
derfeet like you could handle. Why, 
mothers scare their babies asleep by tellin’ 
of the things that William Drew has done.” 

“T can’t tell you why. In fact, I don’t 
altogether know the complete why and 
wherefore. It’s enough that I have to 
meet him and finish him!”’ 

Her fingers interlaced and gripped; he 
wondered at their slenderness; and leaning 
back so that his face fell under a slant, 
black shadow, he enjoyed the flame of the 
firelight, turning her brown hair to amber 
and gold. White and round and smooth 
and perfect was the column of her throat, 
and it trembled with the stir of her voice. 

“The most fool idea I ever heard. 
Sounds like something in a dream—a night- 
mare. What d’you want to do, Anthony, 
make yourself famous? You will be, all 
right; they'll put up your tombstone by a 
public subscription.” 

He would not answer, sure of himself; 
waiting, tingling with enjoyment. 
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As he expected she said: “ Go on; is the 
- other reason as good as that one?” 

Making his expression grim, he leaned 
suddenly forward, and though the width of 
the room separated them, she drew back a 
little, as though the shadow of his coming 
cast a forewarning shade across her. He 
heard her breath catch, and as if some im- 
palpable and joyous spirit rushed to meet 
and mingle with his, something from her, 
a spirit as warm as the fire, as faintly, 
keenly sweet as an air from a night-dark, 
unseen gardew blowing in his face. 

“The other reason is you, Sally Fortune. 
You can’t go with me as far as I must go; 
and T can’t leave you behind.” 

Ah, there it was! He had fumbled at 
the keys of the organ in the dark; he had 
spread his fingers amply and pressed down; 
behold, back from the cathedral lofts 
echoed a rising music of surpassing beauty. 
Like the organist, he sank back again in 
the shadow and wondered at the phrase of 
melody. Surely he had not created it? 
Then what? God, perhaps. For her lips 
parted to a smile that was suggested rather 
than seen, a tender, womanly sweetness 
that played about her mouth; and a light 
came in her eyes that would never wholly 
die from them. Afterward he would feel 
shame for what he had done, but now he 
was wholly wrapped in the new thing that 
had been born in her, like a bird striving 
to fly in the teeth of a great storm, and 
giving back with reeling, drumming wings, 
a beautiful and touching sight. 

Her lips framed words that made no 
sound. 
struggle. Then she said: ‘“ Anthony!” 
She was pale with the struggle, now, but 
she rose bravely to her part. She even 
laughed, though it fell short like an arrow 
dropping in front of the target. 

“Listen, Bard, you make a pretty good 
imitation of Samson, but I ain’t cut out 
for any Delilah. If I’m holding you here, 
why, cut and run and forget it.” 

She drew a long breath and went on 
more confidently: “It ain’t any use; I’m 
not cut out for any man—lI’d so much 
rather be—free. I’ve tried to get interest- 
ed in others, but it never works.” 

She laughed again, more surely, and 
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with a certain ‘hardness like the ringing of 
metal against metal, or the after rhythm » 
from the peal of a bell. With deft, flymg 
fingers she rolled a cigarette, lighted it, 
and sat down cross-legged. 

Through the first outward puff of 
smoke went these words: “ The only thing 
that’s a woman about me is skirts. That’s 
straight.” 

Yet he knew that his power was besieg- 
ing her on every side. Her power seemed 
gone, and she was like a rare flower in the 
hollow of his hand; all that he had to do 
was to close his fingers, and— He de- 
spised himself for it, but he could not re- 
sist. Moreover, he half counted on her 
pride to make her break away. 

“Then if it’s hopeless, Sally Fortune, 
go now.” 

She answered, with an upward tilt of her 
chin: “ Don’t be a fool, Anthony. If I 
can’t be a woman to you, at least I can be 
a pal—the best you’ve had in these parts. 
Nope, Pll see you through. Better sad- 
die now—” 

“And start back for Drew?” 

There was the thrust that made her 
start, as if the knife went through tender 
flesh. 

_ “Are you such a plumb fool as that?” 

““Go now, Sally. I tell you, it’s no use. 

I won’t leave the trail of Drew.” 

It was only the outward stretch of her 
arm, only the extension of her hand, palm 
up, but it was as if her whole nature ex- 
panded toward him’ in tenderness. 

“Oh, Anthony, if you care for me, don’t 
stay in reach of Drew! Youw’re break- 
ing—” 

She stopped and closed her eyes. 

“ Breakin’ all the rules, like any tender- 
foot would be expected to do.” 
She glanced at him, wistful, to see 
whether or not she had smoothed it over; 
his face was a blank. 

“ You won't go?” 

“ Nope.” 

He insisted cruelly: “ Why?” ; 

“* Because—because—well, can I leave a 
baby alone near a fire? Not me!” 

Her voice changed. The light and the 
life was gone from it, but not all the music. 
Tt was low, a little hoarse. 
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“IT guess we can stay here to-night with- 
out no danger. And in the morning—well, 
the morning can take care of itself. I’m 
going to turn in.” 

He rose obediently and stood at the 
door, facing the night. From behind came 
the rustle of clothes, and the sense of her 
‘followed and surrounded and stood at his 
shoulder calling to him to turn. He had 
won, but he began to wonder if it had not 
been a Phyrric victory. 

At length: “ All right, Anthony. 
your turn.” 

She was lying on her side, facing the 
wall, a little heap of clothes on the foot of 
her bunk, and the lithe lines of her body 
something to be guessed at—sensed be- 
neath the heavy blanket. He slipped into 
his own bunk and lay a moment watching 
the heavy drift of shadows across the ceil- 
ing. He strove to think, but the waves of 
light and dark blotted from ‘his mind all 
except the feeling of her nearness, that in- 
definable power keen as the fragrance of a 
garden, which had never quite become dis- 
entangled from his spirit. She was there, 
so close. If he called, she would answer; 
if she answered— 

He turned to the wall, shut his eyes, and 
closed his mind with a Spartan effort. His 

_ breathing came heavily, regularly, like one 
who slept or one who is running. Over 
that sound he caught at length anotherlight 
rustling, and then the faint creak as she 
crossed the crazy floor. He made his face 
calm—forced his breath to grow more soft 
and regular. 

Then, as if a shadow in which there is 
warmth had crossed him, he knew that she 
was leaning above him, close, closer; he 
could hear her breath. In a rush of ten- 
derness, he forgot her beauty. of eyes and 
round, strong throat, and supple body—he 
forgot, and was immersed, like an eagle 
winging into a radiant sunset cloud, in a 
sense only of her being, quite divorced 
from the flesh, the mysterious rare power 
which made her Sally Fortune, and would 
not change no matter what body might con- 
tain it. 

It was blindingly intense, and when his 
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senses cleared he knew that she was gone. 
He felt as if he had awakened from a night 
full of dreams more vivid than life—dreams 
which left him too weak to cope with re- 
ality. 

For a time he dared not move. He was 
feeling for himself like a man who fumbles 
his way down a dark passage dangerous 
with obstructions. At last it was as if his 
‘hand touched the knob of a door, he swung 
it open, entered a room full of dazzling 
light—himself. He shrank back from it; 
closed his eyes against what he might see. 

All he knew, then, was an overpowering 
will to see her. He turned, inch by inch, 
little degree by degree, knowing that if, 
when ‘he turned, he looked into her eyes, 
the end would rush upon them, overwhelm 
them, carry them along like straws on the 
flooding river. At last his head was turned; 
he looked. 

She lay on her back, smiling as she slept. 
One arm hung down from the bunk and 
the graceful fingers trailed, palm up, on 
the floor, curling a little, as if she had just 
relaxed her grasp on something. And down 
past her shoulder, half covering the white- 
ness of her arm, fled the torrent of brown 
hair. 

He rose, and dressed with a deadly cau- 
tion, for he knew that he must go at once, 
partly for her sake that he must be seen 
apart from her this night—partly because 
the knew that he must leave and never come 
back, 

He ‘had hit upon the distinctive feature 
of the girl—a purity as thin and clear as 
the air of the uplands in which she drew 
breath. He stooped and smoothed down 
the blankets of ‘his bunk, for no trace of 
him must be seen if any other man should 
come during this night. He would go far 
away—see and be seen—apart from Sally 
Fortune. He picked up his saddle. 

Before he departed he leaned low above 
her until the dark shadow of lashes was 
against her cheek. Then he straightened . 
and stole step by step across the floor, to 
the door, to the night; all the myriad small 
white eyes of the heavens looked down to 
‘him in hushed surprise. 
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HOULD some convulsion of nature re- 
S move the town of Bartle from its pres- 
ent location to the effete East, it would 
appear as a blot. In the picturesque West 
it might be termed a settlement. But 
framed as it is by thousands of acres of 
South Dakota wheat and McClelland’s 
slough, it is a county seat of some promi- 
nence. 

Besides the drug-stores (dens of iniquity) 
and Eddie Yost’s cottage (also a den of 
iniquity) there are, in Bartle County, three 
distinct points of interest: Bailey’s Lake, an 
unusually fine freg-pond; the court-house 
at Bartle—and Doc Danvers. As this story 
has nothing to do with either the frog- 
pond or the court-house, let us concentrate 
on Doc, with slight allusions to the dens of 
iniquity. 

Doc is heavily upholstered—quite the 
most enormous man in the county. He is 
also the most feared and best beloved; an 
inveterate reformer of human beings, with 
methods unique and effective. He has been 
in our midst for more than twenty years 
and what we know of his life before he 
came to us you could write on the back 
of a two-cent stamp. — 

We know that he came from Madison, 
Wisconsin, and we suspect that a woman 
had something to do with his coming, for 
there have been occasions in those twenty 


Brown 


years when Doc has been startled from a 
close, longing scrutiny of a little leather- 
bound photograph of a woman. And 
though Doc’s heart is as great as his huge 
body and there is no bitterness in him, 
any one with half an eye can see that the 
heart has been battered in some fashion. 

Doc owns a great deal of Bartle County 
-—no one knows just how much—and on 
what he does not own Joe Main, president 
of the bank, holds mortgages. When I say, 
therefore, that Doc and Joe, with Harry 
Alt, editor of the News, and Sam Bond, our 
county attorney, manipulate practically 
everything and every one in this section, 
save the Northwestern Railroad, I am not 
far wrong. 

What time these four are not actually 
manipulating they are gathered in Doc’s 
musty little office planning indignities upon 
the commonwealth. Thus informally band- 
ed together in friendship and design, the 
quartet is known far and wide as the Big 
Four. Their activities for social better- 
ment are varied, and this is a narration of 
one of them. Doc, as usual, and by virtue 
of his position as chief scoundrel, holds. 
the limelight; and by a curious twist of 
fate he was boomeranged in a not unpleas- 
ant fashion. 

One night recently the Big Four were 
assembled in Doe Danver’s office. They 
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were minus coats, hats, and collars, and 
were disposed about the small room as best 
suited their individual preferences. 

“T guess we'll have to persuade Jim to 
turn over a new leaf,’’ Doc rumbled, apro- 
pos of the subject of discussion: a big young 
farmer comparatively ‘‘ new ”’ to the coun- 
try. 

Joe Main smiled broadly. 

“Tt can’t be done,” he declared. “ Jim 
Sherwood isn’t of the stuff that can be 
persuaded to do anything. He’s_bull- 
headed and contrary.” 

Sam Bond nodded agreement, and Alt 
ventured: 

“Tt looks as though something should be 
done. Jim’s got a fine little woman, and 
he’s square—so far. Too bad to let a man 
like that go to the dickens with booze and 
cards.” 

“Ti is as certain as | own that farm he’s 
on,” Doc said. “First thing you know 
he’ll go to pieces, and I might lose some 
money. Besides, we’ve got a reputation 
to uphold; and I’m interested, anyhow, 
because he’s a good deal like I was—once. 
Nope. Got to persuade him.” 

“ How?” Main mildly inquired. 

Doc leaned over and took a dictionary 
from the table. 

“Well, let’s see the meaning of per- 
suade,” he suggested. ‘‘ Here! Here it is. 
‘Persuade: to influence by argument, ad- 
vice, entreaty; draw or incline the will of; 
et cetera.’”’ : 

“Webster was far-sighted when he put 


‘that e¢ cetera in it,” Sam drawled. “ Think 


you can do that to Jim?” 

“J shouldn’t be surprised, Sam,” grinned 
Doc. “I'll try ’em all, but I expect it “ll 
get down to the et cetera. I wish you fel- 
lows ’d go home now; I’m sleepy.” 

Thus enjoined, Bond, Main and Alt de- 
parted, and Doc stretched out on a dilapi- 
dated couch in the office and proved his 
contention. 

Nine o’clock the following morning found 
him headed for the farm, three miles from 
Bartle, which he rented on shares to Jim 
Sherwood. He found Jim cursing a mule 
in the barn—evidence that he had, the 
previous evening, lost both money and 
sleep, and a certain amount of sobriety. 


‘““Morning, Jim,” was Doc’s greeting. 
““What’s the trouble?” 

“ Well, for one thing, Doc, this blankety- 
blank mule—” began Sherwood, when Doc 
interrupted. Being direct in diplomacy he 
came at once to the point. 

“Jim, do you reckon if you had stayed 
home last night, instead of contributing to 
Eddie Yost’s percentage and filling your 
hide with booze, that mule would not have 
been so untractable?” 

Sherwood neglected the mule and brought 
his gaze to bear upon the fat man. Prac- 
tically new to the country and somewhat 
ignorant as to Doc’s peculiarities—few peo- 
ple cared to speak of them—his gorge began 
to rise. 

“T suppose you’re one of these blasted 
reformers that go around nosing into other 
men’s affairs that don’t concern you at 
all?” he inquired acidly. 

“T don’t suppose that what you suppose 
interests any one,” Doc retorted. “ Shortly 
you'll realize that what I suppose is a 
blamed sight more important. I don’t ob- 
ject to gambling, Jim, if a man can afford 
it, mentally, physically, maritally, and 
financially, and the same is true of drink. 
But you're one of these fellows that never 
know they’re burnt till they’re scorched to 
a cinder; and I want to remind you that 
you’ve got a wife and that I want a good 
crop off of this place.” 

Sherwood’s face was as red as his barn. 
But he held himself in and told Doc to go 
to thunder; and Doc sighed and mopped 
his face with a handkerchief. 

“All right,” he conceded. “Then I 
won’t have to waste time arguing, advising, 
entreating, or drawing the will of. There 
is nothing like a thorough understanding. 
Hereafter, I shall resort to et cetera.” 

Then he waddled out to his runabout, 
climbed in and set off for Bartle; Sherwood, 
a puzzled expression on his face, watching 
him out of sight. 

Arrived in town, Doc dismounted in front 
of Hammet’s general store and joined the 
proprietor inside. 

Bill,” he said, “no more credit to Jim 
Sherwood. He’s boozing and gambling, 
and, first thing we know, we'll all lose. I 
can’t talk him into decency—at least, he 
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said I couldn’t; so we'll try a few other 
methods.” i ; 

“ Big Four?” Hammet mildly inquired. 

“ Big Four,” Doc said solemnly. “ Mind, 
now!” 

In turn the fat man visited each and 
every emporium in Bartle, his ultimatum 
identical with that to Bill Hammet. After 
which he called on Sam Bond and Harry 
Alt, informing them of his action. Main, 
he visited last. 

“ Well, I’ve started in to et cetera Jim,” 
he confided to the banker. “I’ve put the 
kibosh on him at the stores.” 

“What for?” Joe inquired. 

“So you can lend him some money,” 
grinned Doc. ‘“ Has he got any?” 

“ Mighty little. He’s been drawing out 
pretty heavily. I’ve been expecting him 
in, anyhow, for a loan.” 

“Well, make it a good one,” Doc ad- 
vised. “Insist on giving him so much that 
he can’t pay it back for a good while. It’s 
for his own good. I'll take up the note. 
I want him under obligations to me.” 

Joe shook his head over that, but fore- 
bore to ask questions. 

““ All right,” he agreed. 
pass the word to Eddie and the drug- 
stores?” 

“No good,” retorted the fat man. “If 
we shut him off here he’d drive forty miles 
for a drink and a game, just to show us we 
can’t run his habits. He needs an awful 
shock—and he’s going to get it if things 
break right.” 

At it happened, Sherwood received some- 
thing of a shock when, the following day, 
he drove in for supplies. Hammet’s was 
his first stop, and old Bill himself took the 
order and wrapped the groceries. They 
were ready when Sherwood came for them, 
but when he would have carried them out 
to his wagon Bill interposed. 

“Cash!” he said tersely. 

“Cash!” Jim nearly dropped the sack 
of flour balanced precariously on his shoul- 
der. “What do you mean—cash?” 

“Sorry,” confessed Hammet, “ but your 
credit has bumped into a stone wall about 
forty feet high.” 

And neither entreaty nor profanity could 
move-him. 


“ But—why not . 
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Sherwood encountered the same difficulty 
at other stores; except the drug-stores, the 
oases of supposedly liquorless Dakota. 
Even for contraband cash was not required, 
and Jim’s mental state demanded consola- 
tion, if only in liquid form. When, in mid- 
afternoon, he appeared before Doc Danvers 
he was flushed and dangerously quiet. The 
gleam in his eye was not nice to see, and 


the things he told Doc were not nice to _ 


hear. Doc listened patiently, and, at the 
conclusion of Sherwood’s remarks, merely 
said: 

“They tell me, Jim, that your name on 
a slip of paper is as good as a bond. How 
about it?” 

“You know it is,” flared Sherwood. 
“ Pve never laid down on that sort of obli- 
gation yet, and I’m mighty careful what I 
put my name to.” 

“ Well,” went on Doc, “ when you sign a 
pledge—just between us—to leave the cards 
and booze alone till you pay what you owe 
me, I'll drop out.” 

In view of the fact that he owed Doc 
mighty little Sherwood gasped his astonish- 
ment. 

“T don’t know what you’re getting at,” 
he growled, “ but I wouldn’t sign that if I 
didn’t owe you a cent. You can’t drive 
me or bully me.” \ 

“Fine!” agreed Doc. “I thought you 
were built that way, but I wanted to hear 
you say so. Next time the terms will be 
higher.” 

Sherwood scratched his head thoughtfully 
over that, but could make nothing of it, 
and after roasting Doc a while longer with 
no apparent effect he went away. 

It was the next afternoon when he ap- 
peared before Joe Main and informed the. 
banker that he was not only broke, but 
sadly in debt, and he reckoned he would 
have to make a raise. Joe hemmed and 
hawed a good deal, finally loaning Sher- 
wood a round five hundred dollars on a 
bay mule, a walking plow, a hay-rake and 
several other indispensable farm imple- 
ments. Jim expressed his gratitude; and, 
to show how fast he was falling, instead 


of squaring his bills at the various stores, ; 


he wandered into Eddie’s with the most 
innocent intention in the world—and got 
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dragged into a game by that unholy fas- 
cination it holds for some men. 

Joe Main went across to Doc’s office 
with the note in his pocket, and the fat 
man took out a check-book and paid the 
note on the spot. 

“That lets you out,” he said, “and it 
gives me a half-hold on the scruff of Jim’s 
neck.” e 

Of course, Doc learned of Sherwood’s 
squandering, but if it worried him he gave 
no sign. The further in debt Jim got the 
better it suited the fat man, although it 
did anger him that the farmer should prove 
so weak at a time when he should have 
been strong for the sake of his wife. It was 
not surprising that a man of the type of 
Sherwood should go to pieces in a hurry, 
but Doc felt that he should have post- 
poned his maniacal intention until a more 
propitious moment. 

Doc knew something about Mrs. Jim; 
and he knew that just then she was in need 
of her husband’s mental and moral support. 

That, however, would have ruined Doc’s 
plan, so he accused himself of inconsistency 
and sat back to await the psychological 
moment. 

Apropos of that moment: Doc took the 
one other physician of Bartle into his con- 
fidence, and, because they were friends, Dr. 
Samuels grinned broadly at the fat man’s 
proposal. 

“Tl do it,” he agreed, “ providing you 
clear me in case they learn that’ I might 
have answered the call. That ought to 
fetch him, hadn’t it? And it’s really your 
case, anyhow; they’ve never had me.” 

“ They'll call you this time, I imagine,” 
growled Doc. ‘“ They'll be sore at me.” 

A few days later, when he knew Sher- 
wood was in town, Doc stole out to the 
farm. The result of that visit was a frank 
statement from Mrs. Jim that he needn’t 
bother; they wouldn’t call him in as long as 
Dr. Samuels was on earth. 

Doc only grinned at the open hostility 
and bet himself a dollar that Mrs. Jim 
didn’t know what she was talking about. 
He was secretly pleased to discover that her 
husband’s dereliction had had no effect 
upon her. Apparently she had philosoph- 
ically resigned herself to Jim’s inevitable 
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downfall and determined not to fret over 
something that no power on earth could 
avert. She was a sweet, pretty little wo- 
man, with a lot of good sense; and she knew 
her husband for a man quite set in his ways, 
who invariably finished what he started. 

Thus everything was nicely primed for 
Jim’s reformation; and fate was certainly 
with the fat man, for the machinery started ~ 
grinding on a night when Sherwood, par- 
tially illuminated, sat at Eddie Yost’s table 
and imagined that he was playing draw- 
poker, It was an hallucination and a not 
altogether pleasant one; it was too expen- 
sive. 

Doc, in his musty office, answered the 
pbone-call and grinned at the response to 
his bellowed “ Hello!” 

“Oh, you’re with Mrs. Sherwood, eh? 
No, I won’t! Too busy. She told me Doc 
Samuels—what? Can’t come? H-m! All 
right, Pll be out pretty soon. You stay 
with her. Jim? Sure; Ill bring him.” 

Surprisingly agile for a fat man is Doc. 
He fairly ran from the office, along the 
street to Eddie Yost’s cottage above the 
hotel, and around to a rear door, where he 
gave three taps, token of the initiated. The 
door opened and he stepped within. As 
he had expected, Sherwood was one of a 
group at Eddie’s green-topped table; and 
Doc leaned above him. 

“Excuse yourself, will you, Jim?’ he 
whispered. ‘“‘ It’s important.” 

Sherwood looked up and scowled. 

“You can’t say anything to interest me,” 
he grumbled. “ I’m busy.” 

Doc shot a glance at Eddie. 

“Put him out of the game, Eddie,” he 
commanded. ‘This is a life and death 
affair.” 

“T can’t do that, Doc. He’s—” 

“You'll do it damned quick,” cut in the 
fat man quietly, “or I’ll have this shack 
down over your ears before morning.’ 

Oh, yes; Doc is effective! Eddie acted 
promptly, and Jim, half sobered and sens- 
ing an urgency in Doc’s action, gave up 
his seat and hurried with the fat man to 
the latter’s office. There Doc waved him 
to a chair, while he pulled the shades and 
locked the door, Sherwood staring wonder- 
ingly the while. 
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“And now,” growled Doc, “you hang 
onto those chair-arms while I tell you some- 
thing about yourself.” 

“What do you mean?” growled Sher- 
wood. ‘‘ What’s—” 

“Shut up!” Wrath flared in the fat 
man, and for a time he towered above Sher- 
wood and unbosomed himself of the tirade 
festering for weeks in his breast. 

“ Now,” he concluded, “ your wife not 
only needs you, but she needs me; under- 
stand that? She phoned Samuels and he 
couldn’t go out; and she’s got to have a 
doctor mighty soon—to-night—and she 
can’t get one.” 

If there was any befuddlement in Sher- 
wood’s brain it dissipated instantly. He 
was white and shaky when he got to his 
feet and faced Doc. 

“But you-—-why, you'll come, won’t 
you?” he stammered. ‘‘ I—I didn’t expect 
it so soon, Doc. You'll come, won’t you?” 

“No, I won’t! I told whoever called up 
that I wouldn’t. Why in hell should I in- 
- terest myself in you—except to get my 
share of that crop, eh?” 

“ But—my Lord, Doc! You can’t—” 

“Can’t I?” snapped Doc. “ Watch me, 
you drunken fool! And she'll likely die, 
Jim—get that? Nice thing to face when 
you're sober, eh?” 

Sherwood, panting, dropped back into 
the chair. 

“God! Don’t!” he pleaded. “I know 
—TI’ve been—I’m not that way now, Doc. 
Why, Lil needs you!” He sprang up and 
grasped Doc’s arms. “ I’ll—you’re joking, 
aren’t you? You don’t mean—” 

“JY mean,” rasped the fat man, “ that I 
won’t go one step to save her unless you 
sign that pledge I spoke of the other day. 
And I give you fair warning that my bill 
for this job “ll be the highest any doc ever 
tried to charge in this neck of the woods!” 

You would suppose, under the circum- 
stances, that any human being would jump 
at that proposal, wouldn’t you? Doc Dan- 
vers had really supposed so. And you 
would be wrong, just as Bartle’s huge physi- 
cian was wrong. 

To Doc’s surprise—so much to his sur- 
prise that he was on the verge of surrender 
-—Sherwood’s face drew into hard lines and 


his eyes flamed red. Shoulders hunched, 
fists clenched, he glared at Doc. 

“Don’t you ever think Ill pay your 
price,” he growled. ‘ Get out of my way! 
Get out, I say! I'll see whether Samuels 
refuses to come, once I get my hands on 
him! I reckon I can drag him—and kill 
him if I have to!” 

He made a wild dash for the door, but 
Doc’s arm shot out and hurled him back. 

“Then you don’t go,” snapped Doc, “I 
didn’t know the Almighty made things as 
low down as you are. IJ’ll try to fix up His 
job a bit. You don’t go, Jim; not till 
you decide to be a white man. 

“Your wife and that kid are going to 
need a man from now on—not a thing. If 
T had a girl married to you I’d thank some- 
body for beating the life out of you and 
some sense into you. Besides, I set out to 
persuade you and I never fell down on a 
job yet!” 

Men in Bartle could have told Sherwood 
of the marvelous muscles buried somewhere 
beneath Doc’s flesh; of the great skill at - 
fisticuffs that he had brought with him from 
the East years before and still possessed 
by virtue of tomfoolery with clubs, dum- 
bells, and a bag; in short, of the futility 
of battering at Doc’s giant body. But ap- 
parently no one had enlightened Jim, 
which, in view of what he endured in the 
next few minutes, was really too bad. 

Doc stood, a huge, grinning giant of a 
man, in fornt of the door, looking not at 
all formidable despite his bulk. And Sher- 
wood, madder than the proverbial hatter, 
growled like some animal and hurled him- 
self forward—to be met by a battering ram 
blow that catapulted him back across the 
floor. 

He brought up thuddingly against the 
wall, shook himself from his bewilderment, 
and eyed Doc in wonder. The fat man 
laughed softly. 

“Come on, Jim,” he invited tauntingly. 
“Pshaw! I thought you were a man— 
physically, at any rate. Come on, yellow! 
I can’t afford to have your sort of tenant 
on my farm.” 

This time Jim advanced cautiously. Doc, 
his arms swinging, watched curiously, much 
as a cat watches a mouse it has cuffed. For 
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a moment Sherwood danced before the fat 
man, feinting. Then, as an opening ap- 
peared, he launched a blow; and Doc, dodg- 
ing quickly, planted his right fist in the 
place that would do the most damage, 
doubling Sherwood to the floor. 

The farmer came groggily erect, a light 
of madness in his eyes; and ere Doc could 
interfere he had seized a chair, swung it 
above his head and let it go. It crashed 
into the wall,.missing the fat man by a 
hair’s breadth. 

Then Doe acted; and the details of that 
early morning battle in the musty little 
office would be disagreeable reading. It 
is enough to say that Sherwood, battered, 
bruised, slithering in his own blood, broken 
at last in spirit and body, fearful not alone 
for his wife, but for himself, affixed his sig- 
nature to the document Doc put before him. 

It was necessary that Doc support him 
and guide his hand, but it was done of 
Jim’s own free will—in fact, at his earnest, 
very earnest, request. And when it was 
done, Doc, to Sherwood’s wonder and later 
self-abasement, dropped into a chair and, 
burying his head in his huge palms, shook 
with sobs that racked him from head to 
toe. 

That was only for a moment, however; 
and in the next the fat man was on his 
knees beside Jim, with water and cloth 
washing the stains of battle from Sher- 
wood’s face. He said nothing; neither did 
Jim. But in a very few minutes the farmer 
was fairly presentable, and Doc stooped, 
lifted him and carried him out to the flivver. 
Sherwood was conscious—and> that was 
about all that could be said of him. 

The ride to the farm is epochal in Bar- 
tle history; and the speed record established 
by Doc Danvers remains unchallenged, so 
far as I know. 

Jim, rather plastic, but self-navigable, 
stumbled into the house at Doc’s heels; 
and in the front room two women from a 
neighboring farm met them, not without 
some apparent amazement at Sherwood’s 
dilapidated condition. 

“Tt’s all right,” growled Doc. “ Jim 
slipped on the landing and fell down Sam 
Bond’s stairway. ‘It’s darker ’n blazes on 
that landing! How’s the girl?” 
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Without awaiting reply, he slipped into 
the bedroom. A moment later he thrust 
forth his head, ordered the women to come 
to his assistance and Jim to stay where he 
was. 

“Youre no use in here,” he grinned. 
“ Better lie down and Tl call you later. 
That fall shook you up pretty badly.” 

Incidentally, the Sam Bond stairway 
theory is all that any one in Bartle has ever 
got from Doc in explanation of Jim’s bat- 
tered countenance. 

Sherwood did not lie down. He spent 
a seeming eternity wandering about the 
house, onto the porch, across the yard. In 
reality, it was just two hours after his ar- 
rival when Doc came from Mrs. Jim’s room, 
in his hands a wee mite of humanity, whose 
lusty greeting to the world at large had, 
for fifteen minutes, rooted Sherwood to one 
spot, his wondering gaze glued to the bed- 
room door. 

“By gosh, it’s a boy!” grinned Doc. 
“ Hear that yell, will you? Isn’t that great 
—eh? Here! Want to heft him?” 

“My God, no!” said Sherwood—and 
meant it. “ Not—not yet. Just let me 
look at him. What's he yell like that for?” 

Doc’s silent scorn was all the answer he 
got; a moment’s inspection was all he was 
granted ere the fat man turned back into 
the room with a brief “ Come on” to the 
new arrival’s father. 

Dawn was creeping across the wheatland 
when, finally, Doc took Sherwood by the 
arm and led him onto the porch. 

“Jim,” he said quietly, “I want to tell 
you a little story. Once I had a wife and 
a baby, and one vice—cards; and I was just 
about the sort of fellow-you’ve been. I 
remember my father-in-law told me I need- 
ed a good shock; either physical or mental 
—didn’t make any difference, so it woke 
me up to the fact that I could be licked— 
mastered! 

“Get the idea? I laughed at him, and I 
smashed; and then I woke up and decided 
the dad-in-law had known what he was 
talking about. I got the shock when my 
baby was a year old and my wife said she 
wanted me to get out of their lives, and 
stay out. I got out and stayed, because I 
wasn’t a coward. But the shock came too 
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late and I haven’t seen my folks since I 
left ’em back in Madison, Wisconsin. It 
cured me, but, my God, Jim, what a scar it 
left! 

“ve always blamed my wife’s father 
for not taking a club and teaching me that 
I could be licked; and as your dad-in-law 
wasn’t handy, I thought I’d fill his boots. 


I’d want somebody to do that for my girl’s 


man, because I feel it’s good medicine if 
a man isn’t yellow. 

“Nobody ‘Il know about this, Jim,” he 
went on. 
stores, and I’ve taken up your note already. 
Next time you’re in we’ll fix up an extension 
for about twenty years. Then you'll be safe 
if the old itch comes back. 

“That pledge may sort of help out; it 
would me. And about the bill for to-night 
—well, if you ever ask about it I'll make 
it so blamed stiff that that new son of yours 
even won’t live long enough to pay it. And 
if you ever need any help come to me!” 

He started for his car. Jim reached out 
and grabbed his arm; tried to say some- 
thing and failed miserably. But he saw a 
grin spread across Doc’s face and a light 
in Doc’s eyes that made him feel more a 
man than he had felt in many months. 

“ Jim,” said the fat man, “et cetera is 
like the stingaree on a hornet; it comes last. 
But it’s all fired effective. So long.” 


“Tve fixed it for you at the 


Again he started away and again Sher- 
wood grabbed at his arm; and Doc, turning, 
wondered at the gleam in Jim’s eye and 
the apparent excitement that for a moment 
held the farmer speechless. 

“Did—did you say Madison?” Sher- 
wood finally managed to stammer; and 
when Doc nodded: ‘“ Well—why, that’s 
where we're from—Madison, Doc! My 
wife; her name was Danvers. Her mother’s 
dead; but her husband—they never knew 
where he went, Doc; and there are a lot 
of Danverses. We never thought—” 

I have it from Jim that Doc’s fat, red 
face went white as a sheet; and that his 
eyes stuck out like those of a mortally 
wounded frog. And Sherwood says that 
the hands of Bartle’s huge physician shook 
so that he could scarcely find the pocket 
kept sacred for the little leather-bound pho- 
tograph. But he brought it to light at last 
from an inner pocket and held it out for 
Jim’s inspection. 

“That—that’s the mother of my baby,” 
he said softly. 

Jim took one look and pressed the little 
picture back upon the fat man. And he 
smiled—a smile that caused Doc to col- 
lapse, trembling, upon the porch step. 

“You didn’t step into anybody’s boots 
but your own,” said Sherwood. ‘“ That was 


the mother of my girl in there.’ 


but this one an editor accepted. He 
went further than that—he printed it. 
He was a human editor, and so he sat down 


| WROTE a story. I had written many, 


hy A.L.Crabb 


and mailed me a copy. Otherwise I could 
not have owned one, as I had used the 
check as a part-payment on the delicatessen 
bill. 


was / 
_ T read the story lovingly through, and 
then, with winged feet, I traveled to the 
home of a dear friend. 

“Fine rain,” he observed laconically as T 
entered. I ignored the vulgar reference to 
the weather. 

“Here it is—the story I wrote!” ¥ ex- 
claimed. “J have brought it to you, that 
with your own eyes you may read it.” 

“You wrote it!” he gasped. ‘“ You! 
Fine! A real author! Great! Say, you 
ought to see my garden since the rain—I 
mean your story is a bird. I just know it 
will be the stuff. Wasn’t that thunder? 
A little more would help. I'll read it right 
now.” 3 

Late that afternoon I returned to the 
home of my friend. He would have finished 
with my story. When he had extolled its 
virtues amply he would hand it back to me, 
and I would pass it on, so as to give it the 
widest possible publicity. The community 
was going to know about that story or Vd 
know why. 

As J neared the house I heard voices. 

“Yes,” my dear friend was saying, “ I’ve 
always predicted that Simpkins had a 
future. Absolutely! One of the coming 
authors I should say. My garden has grown 
three inches since the rain. A little more 
and Ill supply this town with vegetables. 
I haven’t had time to read the story, but 
you take it and read it, if you want to.” 

“ Qh, may 1?” cooed a voice, which I 
recognized as belonging to Miss Pansy Mc- 
Clure, our esteemed milliner. ‘ Think of 
knowing a real live author! Just think of 
it, living on the same street with him! 
Isn’t it romantic! Just like a movie! It 
is a peach of a story, isn’t it?” 

My dear friend evidently deliberated: 

“ Well,” he said finally, “ — haven’t read 
it yet, to tell you the truth. I had to trans- 
plant some tomato plants, and we are going 
to have company for supper. So, you take 
it and enjoy it, and I'll get at it later.” I 
turned around and quietly retraced my 
steps homeward. I couldn’t understand 
why my dear friend hadn’t read my story, 
but he had certainly pulled a coup in pass- 
ing it on to Miss McClure. Ample word of 
it would be spread to the limits of the town 
within twelve hours. As a disseminator of 
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news, Miss McClure would make a town 
crier appear meek and retiring. I could 
visualize her reading the story with mani- 
fest eagerness, and then, rushing to the 
telephone to tell her friends about it and 
also about the author. 

IT went to bed, but I couldn’t go to 
sleep. As I lay there I planned a serial, 
the heroine of which should, by all means, 
be engaged in the millinery business. Early 
the next morning I boarded a car for down- 
town. My schedule for the day was to 
meet, accideytally, as it were, Miss Mc- 
Clure, and receive first-hand felicitations. 
Then I should make arrangements against 
the financial stringency which something 
told me would exist prior to the sale of my 
forthcoming serial. Later I would return 
home and begin work on my serial in 
earnest. 

A fat man boarded the car. Observing 
that the car was crwoded, I moved over and 
shared my seat with him. Mechanically I 
noted that he was loudly dressed, and an 
entire stranger tome. Suddenly I came out 
of my reverie and sat up with a snap. The 
gentleman had taken a magazine from his 
pocket and turned to a story. My story! 
Also, it was my magazine—the identical one 
I had loaned my dear friend, as I recog- 
nized from some pencilings which I had 
made at random. The man observed my 
interest. 

“ Say,” he began, “ that story is a peach. 
T haven’t read it yet, but I know the kind 
of stuff it has got in it. Pansy McClure 
lent it to me. She didn’t have time to read 
it, with her season just opening up. Say ” 
—and there was added vigor in the tone— 
“Tm a little rushed for time to-day. You 
take the magazine and read that. story. 
Youll find it a hummer. Simpkins is a 
personal friend of mine. Got a future, too.” 

I took the proffered magazine and left 
the car. While down-town I accepted a 
place as waiter in the Hot Dog Eating Em- 
porium and Chili Parlor. 


My serial is not fully planned. But I 
have decided, however, that the heroine 
shall not be a milliner, that the hero shall 
not be a fat man, and I shall pay abso- 
lutely no attention to the weather. 


bockers—provided, of course, that we were members of the masculine sex—the 

books that our fond parents provided for us taught us that the bully is always a 
coward. How many a puny youth, we wonder, conscious of the right of his cause, © 
has carried this theory into practise—at the cost of varying degrees of bodily injury? 
For in real life the bully isn’t always a coward—very often he is a man of\more than 
usual physical courage, quite as ready to tackle a husky of his own stamp as to beat 
up a weakling. But in one respect, at least, the books of our childhood were right— 
the bully lacks a certain moral force that must be in the make-up of a real man. 

In the next issue of the ALLt-Story WEEKLy you will find the first instalment of a 
four-part serial, the story of the struggle for the heart of a girl waged by two men, 
one mighty physically, the other with only ordinary bodily strength, but with the 
heart of a giant. Be sure not to miss the opening chapters of 


NO FEAR 


BY CAPTAIN DINGLE 
Author of “ The Clean Up,” “ The Pirate Woman,” “ Steward of the Westward,” etc. 


[: the tales that used to delight us in those happy days when we wore knicker- 


Strong men are Captain Dingle’s favorite characters; and few writers are so well 
qualified to tell of them. A sailor of long experience, his profession took him into 
many strange ports, and into close contact with men in the raw. His ability to make 
these men live in a story as vividly as they lived in real life, together with his knowledge 
and love of the sea and his keen “ story ” sense, has made him one of the most popular 
authors on the long and distinguished list of ALt-Story WEEKLY contributors. This 
latest tale from his pen is in every way up to the standard of—to borrow a term from 
the sporting pages—his past performances, and will be enjoyed thoroughly by every 
one who loves stirring fiction. 
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O one believes the end justifies the means or 

that you may do evil that good may come of 
it. Such principles are Hunnish, and history fur- 
nishes many striking object-lessons to what red- 
hell a man may come who acts on either motive. 
But all our studies in modern psychology have 
not exhausted the secret springs of action or 
wholly justified Hamlet’s lament, ‘ Conscience 
makes cowards of us all.” Conscience covers so 
vast a multitude of motives it is hazardous to 
venture on generalizations. 

Man has learned to drive his conscience as 
readily as he manipulates his reason. A clever 
man is as full of reasons for what he wants or 
does as a woman is of emotions. Logic has as 
little to do with a woman’s conduct as reason has 
with a man’s. In the one case we call it instinct or 
intuition; in the other passion or desire. This is 


not to say there are no logical women, no reason- 
able men. But since conduct is three-fourths of life, 
the hidden springs of action for the generality of us 
turn on neither reason nor conscience. Most of 
us are led by convention, by habit, by example, 
and most of all by undisciplined desire. What 
was the motive of Mrs. Trayler’s extraordinary 
conduct we leave you to gather for yourself from 
the context of next week’s very striking novelette: 


A MATTER OF CONSCIENCE 


BY EDWINA LEVIN 
Author of “ The Devil's Riddle,” “* Deep Waters,” ete. 
That this is a story worthy of the notice of any 


one who can appreciate the best in current fiction 
is evident from the author’s name. Edwina Levin 
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has not been a prolific contributor to these pages, 
but our readers have just enough of her work to 
know how to value a story from her pen. This 
particular story will justify your highest expecta- 
tions, and we commend it to you without. reser- 
vations. Mrs. Trayler and her trouble, to say 
nothing of her conscience, will give you something 
to think about. Was she controlled by reason and 
logic, or conscience or passion? We refuse to 
communicate our own secret opinion lest we de- 
stroy the keen edge of your own independent 


investigation. Of course she—but speculation is 
interminable. Meet Mrs, Trayler next week and 
decide for yourself. 
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. “Swrer LavenprEr,” Raymond Lester’s story in 
next week’s magazine, would seem to call for old 
lacé and fans and furniture. We are not certain 
about the lace and the fans, but we are positive 
about the furniture. They were a loving pair 
who dealt in antiques, and he was as mellow and 
mild as one of his old prints. How can one inhale 
the faded splendor of the past, dwell among the 
moldy monuments of a bygone age, and keep the 
high heart and the fresh enthusiasm for the present ? 
One is bound to decay, gracefully. Do you think so? 
Let Raymond Lester show you how mistaken you 
are! This is a charming story with a new kind 
of hero. 

3 a Td ad 


CuLturReED people who have an unmitigated con- 
tempt for the Peter Bells who see in a primrose 
nothing more than a yellow flower are themselves 
often Peter Bells in another direction. How many 
people there are to whont our great Western desert 
is merely a cruel stretch of sand and sun and 
blinding light! People who have never pierced 
to the soul of the desert and read its secret, or 
felt its magic! If you want to see with the eyes 
of a lover the wonderful face of the desert, read 
Doncaster George Humm’s “SILKY SPINES” 
in next week’s magazine. ‘This is an arresting lit- 
tle sketch, a good story and a marvelously sympa- 
thetic understanding of one of our little appre- 
ciated natural wonders. 
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A pretty little tale which will please the uni- 
versal appetite for sentiment and romance is Louis 
Benson Seltzer’s “LOVE IN BOOTS.” This 
gifted son of a gifted father, evidently intends to 
walk in father’s footsteps. On its own merits, 
however, we recommend this yarn to you, which 
will be found in next week’s magazine. Salesmen 
fn general and shoe men in particular will find 
this story particularly to their liking. Now you 
think you ‘know all about it? Guess again and 
then compare your guess with the original. 
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PropLe who know horses well, love horses. 
Almost any man who has had much to do with 
them has many a good story about their clever- 
ness, their loyalty and their gentleness to their 
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masters. It’s a poor cavalryman who will admit 
that his mount has a superior in the whole troop, 
and fortunes change hands every year because of 
the eagerness of many people to back with real 
money their opinions as to the comparative speed 
of race horses. Horse-lovers will like especially 
one of the stories in next week’s Ati-STory 
Werrexty—‘ BLACK NED—STATE TROOPER,” 
by Frank A. Halverson. In fact, it’s a lively, 
readable tale that every one who reads it will like. 
You had better be one of them, don’t you think? 


a a a 
SERIALS THE BACKBONE OF A MAGA- 
ZINE. 

To tHe Epiror: , 


I guess it won’t be intruding too much if I 
“horn” in for a little chat on the good quality 
of stories you are giving your friends—for friends 
we are, the Ati-Story WEEKLy and I, and I look 
forward to Thursdays like a kitten does to its 
saucer of milk. For I know there is more nour- 
ishment for my brain in store. I read the Heart 
to Hearts first, to see what other people think of 
the stories, and I at times smile when I read 
where some one dislikes a story and gives it a 
whooping big knock when it happens to be the 
very story that I enjoyed so much. Don’t knock, 
dear readers, for we all cannot see things in the 
same light, and perhaps some one else found the 
story the best suited to their taste of fiction. 

if any one has a knock against Hulbert Foot- 
ner’s ‘On Swan River,” please tell me what they 
call a good story? I admire Mr. Footner’s way 
of writing a story immensely. I simply lived 
with them (Stoner and Claire and faithful old 
Mery Moosa) throughout the story, and I was 
more in suspense than Stoner was for fear Claire 
would not regain her memory and the “ fake 
Dr. Embry” (Hooliam) would demand her to go 
with him. The “Curse of Capistrano,” by J. 
McCull, was an ideal story, and “Fang Tung, 
Magician”? was certainly worth sitting up late 
for. And now I am reading “ Comrades of Peril,” 
and I think my hair will turn to wire from stand- 
ing on end so much, if Shelby don’t find a way 
to get Olga out of the outlaw den and the wolf’s 
hole and into civilization again. 

I certainly can boost the Arr-Story WEEKLY, 
for I never in all my life was so attached to a - 
magazine, and I would not exchange a copy of it 
for any three magazines on the market. Above 
all, Mr. Editor, please don’t think of taking our 
serial stories away, or even one a week, for they 
are the backbone of the magazine. The shorts 
are fine, but as many others say, they end too 
soon. As for my likes and dislikes: gives me any 
kind of a story full of “pep” and romance of a 
sensible nature, and I am content. But if I have 
a choice it is Western stories, and a good comedy 
occasionally, but not too often. “ Broadway 
Bab” was my idea of a real good comedy drama. 
Hoping I haven’t been boresome here, and this 


HEART TO HEART TALKS. 


misses the well-filled waste-basket, I remain an 
Att-Story WEEKLY booster. 
Mrs. Peart E. ARNorp. 
Birmingham, Alabama. 


LIKES SHORT STORIES 
To tur Epiror: 


Most of us enjoy an occasional short story, and 
the writer is no exception. A good story, well 
told, is a refreshing relaxation from the daily 
grind of business or profession, but unfortunately 
the average writer lacks originality, or fails to 
impart that crispness or pungency which charac- 
terizes the work of the finished artist. I am happy 
to say, however, that these criticisms cannot fairly 
be leveled against the charming and well-told 
story entitled, “ Censored,” which appeared in the 
Ati-Story WEEKLY of October 4 

I do not recall having seen the work of the 
authors—Diana and Morris Turk—in any pre- 
vious issue, and it possibly may be their first 
contribution. Without pretending to pose as a 
competent critic, may | be permitted to express 
the opinion that their story is one of unusual 
merit, possessing at the same time originality, in- 
dividuality, and a crisp, terse literary style, only 
too rarely encountered. I can honestly say that 
it was the most interesting and absorbing short 
story which I have ever read in your highly 
valued periodical, and I have no doubt many of 
your readers will agree with me. 

Etsiz S. WESSEL. 

West Eighty-Seventh Street, New York. 


A. MERRITT TAKES “TEN BAKERIES ” 


To tHe Eprror: 


At last I've decided to write to you. I don’t 
know why I have never written before, so Pll 
take occasion now to throw a few bouquets at 
you. You surely deserve them, for you are giving 
us some great stuff nowadays. For that matter 
you have never, since I have been a reader, given 
us anything but the best. = 

The best story, I believe, I ever read in your 
magazine was A. Merritt’s classic, “The Conquest 
of the Moon Pool.” Mr. Merritt takes not only the 
cake, but about ten bakeries along with it. What 
an admirable power of imagination Mr. Merritt 
must have to conceive such a setting. But there 
was more than imagination and setting to that 
story. It was very cleverly written. It held the 
reader as a magnet holds a needle. 

About a sequel, I think one could wish for 
nothing that would please him more if he were 
interested, and if any who read that story or 
“started to read it and didn’t finish it were not 
interested, then, in plain words, where they ought 
to have some imagination, they have an absolute 
vacuum. After Larry has told Laklia~so much of 
Ireland, she must be anxious to see it. 

And after what Larry went through with Dr. 
Goodwin, and after the peril of the Shining One 
is gone, does it stand to reason that the good old 


Doe is going to come away and not try with 
every means in his power to open the Moon 
Door? Or if he does come away, won’t it be for 
aid? Come on, Mr. Merritt, we’re pulling hard 
for you; give us a sequel, won’t you? 

As for the kickers, ha! ha! Honestly, I feel 
sorry for them. Are they that hard to please 
that they cannot find something that interests 
them in the Art-Story WrEKty? And their cry ~ 
of “it is impossible.” That's a big joke on them. 
Are they yet so uneducated that they have not 
found out that nothing is impossible in this cozy 
little world of ours? People of Jules Verne’s 
time must have called his “Twenty Thousand 
Leagues Under the Sea” impossible, but to-day 
we have cute little subs flirting with the fish. 

If this terrible attempt at a letter happens to 
get in the Heart to Heart Talks, the following 
passage will make your readers think me a nut. 
But, Mr. Editor, I don’t care what any one thinks. 
Do you believe that in all the vast space surround- 
ing us, that of all the planets in the universe, old 
Mother Earth is the only one that sustains life? 
I don’t, and wouldn’t, I don’t believe, for all the 
scientists in the world. Some day we are going 
to have a merry chat with the inhabitants of some 
other planet. Now, as I guess you are getting 
ready to hurl this at the waste-basket, Pll shut 
off the gas. And so wishing the Ari-Story 
WEEKLY and the other Munsey publications much 
good luck, and hoping for many more issues like 
the October 11 one, I am, yours most sincerely, 

J. Decatur Mays, Jr. 

E] Mora, New Jersey. 


LITTLE HEART- BEATS 


Enclosed please find postal money-order for one 
dollar, for which renew. my subscription to the 
Axt-Story Werexty for three months beginning 
October 27. I have been a subscriber to the Atr~ 
Story Werexkty for over two years, and a con- 
stant reader eleven years, and think it the best 
fiction magazine in existence. I have little use for 
knockers and growlers; of course, some stories are 
better than others, but they are all good. Max 
Brand’s stories of the Northwest are unexcelled, 
and the “ Peter Gross” stories cannot be beat. I 
think we ought to have a sequel to “The Un- 
tamed” and the “Conquest of the Moon Pool.” 
Practically all are good stories, and many of them 
get under the skin, anda man or woman is better 
for having read them. Long live the Arr-Srory 
Weexty. Wishing continued success, 

Hensley, Arkansas. Ben NEwe LL. 


This is my first attempt at telling you how 
much I like your magazine. But who could keep 
silent after reading “Next Door to Chastina’’? 
To my notion it is one of the most refreshing 
short stories I ever have seen printed. Please 
give us some more just like it. I am a home- 
steader and certainly wouldn’t do without my 
Ati-Story WEEKLY. 
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Where is the “Texan”? There are many of 
us waiting for him. “The Untamed” was fine, 
and I think it was finished up fine. Give us some 
more like it, and like “Broadway Bab,’ and 
“The Clean-Up.” I like those, and stories like 

_ “The Ivory Pipe,” which is just starting much 
better than the “ Moon Pool” stories. However, 
‘some like those best, and } for one preferred the 
“Conquest of the Moon Pool” to “ The Mouth- 
piece of Zitu.” “Fang-Tung, Magician” was fine, 
I think; but I see where next week we have an 
E. K. Means'’s story, and oh, boy! I’m waiting as 
patiently as I can. How about a real up-to-date 
airplane story? Hope there is room for this in 
Ari-Story WEERLY. Evora T. BENNETT. 

Bridger, Montana. 


I have been reading the Ari-Story WEEKLY 
for six years, and write these few lines to say I 
like the magazine better than any other published. 
I have seen a good many letters in the back of 
the magazine, but I do not know if they are real 
or not. Let me see a real exciting story about 
golf, with a flourishing end, as I am an assistant 
professional and a great golf enthusiast. 

Haroitp Hick. 

88 Daigreen Place, Brooklyn, New York. 


I want a sequel to the “Girl in the Golden 
Atom.” I see a great many readers in Heart to 
Heart Talks are requesting a sequel to this ex- 
ceptionally good story. Can’t you prevail upon 
the author to give us one? 

Would also like to see a sequel to “The Un- 
tamed” and “The Conquest of the Moon Pool,” 
which, by the way, was the most wonderful story 
I ever read. I really enjoy the “ different ” stories 
most of all, and am always glad whe*® a new one 
starts. I like all the stories, however* and could 
scarcely tell which I like best. But I do prefer 
serials to the short story. I am an o!d reader of 
the Artr-Story Werekiy. 1 started with the 
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THIS 
IS THE 


cessful novels. 


by many others equally popular. 


savage warrior, Sitting Bull, was in his prime. 
II, 1919.) 


th ALL-STORY WEEKLY SERIAL TO 
BE PUBLISHED IN BOOK FORM 


COMRADES OF PERIL 


BY RANDALL PARRISH 


Author of “ The Strange Case of Cavendish,’ “ The Devil’s Gwn,” “ Contraband,” 
“ When Wilderness Was King,”’ etc. 


Tuis is a story of the real West—the old West—by an author who not only knows his 
people and country, but has proved his knowledge by a succession of striking and highly suc- 
From the publication of “When Wilderness Was King” in r904, Mr. Parrish 
has been universally acknowledged to be a master of his craft and that story has been followed 
This latest story is told in the author’s happiest manner as 
well as being laid in the time and environment with which he is most familiar—the great valley 
of the Cottonwood, in the days when ranches were few and far between, and that mighty but 


Published in book form by A. C. McClurg G Co., Chicago, 1919. Price $1.50 net. 
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Cavalier, way back in 1908, and was on the job 
when it joined the All-Story, and when the Atr- 
Srory WEEKLY made its début alone again I was 


“still faithful, and would rather miss any other 


magazine than it, anyway. Lorin Moore. 


Hurley, South Dakota. 


My mother takes the Art-Story WEEKLY, and 
we all think it’s the best magazine published. We 
have regular fights to see who is going to read it 
first when it comes. I am a shut-in. Have been 
sitting in a wheel-chair twenty-eight years. If 
any of the readers have any good reading matter, 
please send the papers along. I live four miles 
from town, and I enjoy reading in the winter; all 
kinds of reading would be thankfully received. 

Irving, New York. Besste PARKER. 


I thank Mr. Dearborn, of Bridgeport, for favor- 
ing us with his views on the projection of the 
astral body, but did not intend to convey the 
impression that I did not like “The Mouthpiece 
of Zitu.” Far from it. It was a fine story, and I 
enjoyed it immensely, but, in my opinion, how- 
ever good that story may have been, “ ‘The Lord 
of Death” was better. 

I\liked McCully’s “ Curse of Capistrano,” but 
it was decidedly inferior to ‘“ Broadway Bab.” 
Was glad to see that the latter has been published 
in book form. “The Conquest of. the Moon 
Pool” was another of your truly great stories. 
One cannot say too much for its many fine points. 
I hope in the future to renew my acquaintance 
with Larry, Lakla, and Dr. Goodwin through the 
medium of your magazine. I.would like to know 
if this story has been or will be published in book 
form. “Into the Infinite,” by, Austin Hall, was a 
very interesting story, but was poor in spots. 
Please tell Franklin to hurry up with another of 
his comedy serials. His stories are all to the 
mustard. Detwin R. Harrock. 


108 Waverly Street, Yonkers, New York. 
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Put Your Name 
On This Pay-Roll 


Men like you are wanted for big-pay positions in the fascinating field 
of automobile engineering. We have made it easy for you to fit your- 
self for one of these positions. You don’t have to go to school. You.don’t 
have to serve an apprenticeship. Fifteen automobile engineers and spe- 
cialists have compiled a spare time reading course that will equip you to 
be an automobile expert without taking any time from your present work. 


AUTO BOOKS 


Partial List of 
Contents 


More than 100 Blue 
Prints of Wiring 


rplacion Motors 
6 Volumes Shipped Free | vise ccrcins 


Carburctorsand Settings 

Valves, Cooling 

Lubrication 

Fly-Wheels 

Clutch 

Transmission 

Final Drive 

Steering Frames 

Tires 

Vulcanizing 

Ignition 

Starting and Lighting 
Systems 

Shop Kinks 

Commercial Garage 

Design and Equipment 

Electrics 

Storage Batteries 

Care and Repair 

Motorcycles 

Commercial Trucks 

Glossary 


Now ready for you—an up-to-the-minute six- 
volume library on Automobile Engineering, cover- 
ing the construction, care and repair of pleasure 
cars, motor trucks and motorcycles. Brimming 
over with advanced information on Lighting Systems, Garage 
Design and Equipment, Welding and other repair methods. 
Contains everything that a mechanic or an engineer or a 
motorcyclist or the owner or prospective owner of a motor car 
ought to know. Written in simple language that anybody 
can understand. Tastefully bound in American Morocco flex- 
ible covers, gold stamped, 2650 pages and 2100 illustrations, tables 


and explanatory diagrams. A library that cost thousands of dollars 
to compile but that comes to you free for 7 days’ examination, 


Only 7c a Day 


Not acent to pay in advance. First you see the books in your 
own home or shop. Just mail coupon and pay express charges 
when books arrive. You can read them and study them for seven whole days 
before you decide whether you want to keep them or not. If you like the o Dep. 

books send only $2 in seven days and $2 a month until the here ea o p 
introductory price of $19.80 has been paid. (Regular price $30.00.) AB-168 
Along with the set goes a year’s consulting member- American 
ship i in the American Technical Society. CRegular a Tech ] 
price $12.) This great bargain offer must soon yy echnica 
be withdrawn. Society 


Chicago, Illinois 
Send No Money Fe ss pth 


Now Don’t take our word 7 rae ae for 7 days’ ex- 


4 amination, shipping charges 


lect. If I decide to b 
for it See the books 4 collect; Jf 1 decide to buy, I 


ie 
without cost. Ss balance at $2 a month until the 
There is so f $19.80 hasbeen “paid. ‘Then you 
much profit in this offer for you, send me a receipt saone eae the 
30.00 set of books and the on- 
that we urge you to waste not a 4 sulting Membership are mine and fully 
moment in sending for the paid for. IfT think I can get along with: 
7 out the books after the seven days’ trial 
books. Put the coupon in 4 ui ine potke aar yous expenses 
the mails today. Send no 


money—Just the coupon! 


Osiris ge ee eae 
American Technical ,% 
Society, Dept. AB-168 
Chicago, Ill. 7 Reference... -- 0-2 2sen rece receeccesscenesees 


Mail The 
Coupon For 
Pheee Books 


4 AGdreSS.- 000 ssrececcncececccenassceereesses cece 


In answering this advertisement tt ig desirable that you mention this magazine. 


ADVE RELESING=.SE.CTIONG 


GREATEST TAILORI 
OFFER IN  AMERIC 


EXTRA PANTS 


WITH EVERY SUIT 


Think of it, Anextra pair of pants free 
math every suityou buy. Makes 

0 difference what price you 
teat get the extra pair 
free without paying a penny 
extra, The extra pair 
doubles the wear—makes 
your suit last twice as long—so 
you really get the wear of two full 
suits for the price of only one, 
We make everything to 
measure. ive you finest 
quality woolens—highest grade 
Linings — best Workmanship. 


NO EXTRA CHARGE 


for Fancy Styles or Special 
Trimmings. 

| We Prepay Express and Parcel Post 
on all shipments, give you an Extra Pair 
of Pants FREE with every suit, and our 
famous “Money’s Worth or Money 
Back’”’ Guarantee goes with everything 
you buy. Our new catalog shows all the 
latest Styles, and large samples of hand- 


% some Woolens. White for it today. It 
is FREE. 


Many of our customers make $50.00 a week or more 
taking orders for our Tailoring in spare time. You can do 
the same. Write us for full information, right now. 

Just send us your name and address on a card. 


WRIG HT & COMPANY 


3 500 THROOP STREET CHICAGO 


PLAY by NOTE 


Piano Organ Violin 
Gornet  Cuitar Banjo 
Mandolin Harp ‘Cello 
Trombone Flute 
Clarinet Piccolo 
Saxophone Ukelele 
Hawaiian Steel Guitar 


Musie no longer difficult! 
New plan makes i 
learn by hom: fo eC 


tively easier than with 7 


Harmony and Compo- vate teacher. Faster prog- 
iti no ress. You will be able to ‘ 
sition — Tenor Banjo lav -wour favorite. dustr’ ‘ 
Viola Sight Sin i play your avorite instru- H. S. Whitt: k: 
ging | ment ina few short months! New. York, pe ree 
More than 200,000 men, Nqw York. writes : 


“I compliment you 


women and children have on your wonderful 
learned by our method, You, system. Did | not 
too, can learn in your spare know one note from 
i 2, ve ouar: ae j ner, 
time. We guarantee it. short time have mas- 
tered the piano and 
Lessons FREE mii" cm 
music.’’ 
We want to have one pupil in each 
locality at once to help advertisé our 


home study method. For a short time, 
therefore, we offer our marvelous 
lessons FREE. Only charge is for 
postage and sheet music which is 
small. Beginners or advanced pupils. 
Write for amazing free book giving 
all the facts and particulars. Senda 
postal today! Instruments supplied 
when needed, cash or credit. 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
7211 Brunswick Bldg. New York City 


Louise Bowles, Ep- 
worth, Va., writes: 
“Received my tea- 
cher’s certificate. I 
highly | recommend 
your school and 
wouldn’t take any- 
thing for the help it 
has given me."" 


be N. Pitts, Macon, 

writes: *‘Have 
completed your 
course on violin. 
Now have 15 stu- 
dents.’ 


Classified Advertising continued from page 4, front section. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


$ : 15 Photographic views of the Hun 

1 the North Se The only photographie pictures of 
al event published in America. Sent postpaid for 
_Box 1612, St. Louis, Mo. 


RABBITS AND GUINEA PIGS _ 


WONDERFUL Profits Easily Made At Home With Pedigreed 
Belgian Hares, Flemish Giants, and New Zealand Reds. We pay 
$6 pair for all stock raised from our pedigreed breeder Par- 
ticulars and cont 2. ’s Greatest Prize- 
and Breeders. M W. Madison St. 


_ Gemany’ 

Surrender 
this histor 
$1.00. 


aillouet, 


Setin 
Solid Gold 


Send Your Name and We’ll 
Send You a Lachnite 


ON’T send a penny. Send your name and finger size and sa; 
me a Lachnite mounted in a solid gold ring on 10 days’ free trial. 
will send it prepaid right to your home , hen it comes merely deposit 
$6.00 with the postman and then wear the ring for 10 full days. Ifyou, or 
any of your friends can tell it from a diamond, send it back. But 
you decide to buy it—send $3.00 a month until ‘fie -00 has been paid. 
( Write Today Send your name now. Tell us which of the solid 


i gold rings illustrated above you wish (ladies’ or 
men’s 


Re sure to send 7ooe aoe 
Harold Lachm?n Co. 1 Dept. 9078, Chicago 


ie University 

overy is the 
st im; niportank health invention of the century. It remakes and rejuvenates the 
Human Body. It produces normal spines. It frees impinged and irritated nerves, 
corrects contracted muscles, shortened li, ents, ellminates congestion, improves 
circulation and drainage of the body. will increase the body's length. 
THE PAN ‘ULATOR CO.,250 Advance Bidg., Cleveland, 0. 


Learn in Spare Time to 
be a CIVIL ENGINEER 
Earn $1500 to $5000 Yearly 


Here’s your big chance to become a full- 
fledged Civil Engineer! With this set of 
books you can fit yourself to make big 
money, in the greatest outdoor profession 
on earth! Offer fully explained in coupon. 
Good only within boundaries of the U. S. 
and Canada. 


Great Books Shipped FREE 


50c a Week ieee 


them after v4 days’ FREE TRIAL 
Nine big leather-bound volumes; 3900 pages, 7x10 inche 
3000 plates, maps. diagrams, etc. Written by world’s greatest 
civil enginee Books tell you ALL ABOUT surveying; high- 
way construction; railway engineering; earth work; specifica- 
tions; estimating contracts; bridge engineering; masonr, 
reinforced concrete; water supply; sewers and drains; water 
power equipment; irrigation engineering—etce., etc. Written 
in simple language— every point made plain. 
Consulting Service Free 
A $12 Consulting Membership solves your difficult problems 
for a whole year. FREE with the set of books. 
SEND NO MONEY—JUST THE COUPON! 


LOPEDIA’ CYCLOPEDIA 
af Ca 
NIL sl 


CYGLOPED: 
y 


American 
Technical 

Society 
Dept. C-198 
Chicago, U.S.A. 
Please send Library of Civi 
Engineering for seven days’ e- 
ination, express collect. I will send 
$2.00 within seven days and$2.00amonth 
until I have paid $29.80 or notify you and 
hold books subject to your order. Title not to 
pasa until fully paid. 


musDor 
baie 


nour 


PRACTICAL 
SPECOMATIONS 


PROmLEMS 


NAMEssseerererecceveesersecsresrsesereeeereeeareseee 


AAArESS a eeveee 


REFCV CHEE oascacccnccececsserseeecnenstesseeseeseeesesse SPs OHOH OED 


so ) 


Sweetly she smiled into the eyes of both, 
kisses she took from both—the ruddy 
American and the dark-skinned Mexican. 
And in the strong arms of the man from 
the North, was it any wonder that for the 
moment she forgot that Pedro would soon 
be there? Her punishment? Men of the 
North laugh coldly and pass on, but the 


7. ©1 


And as fascinating as this, so are all his two hun- 
dred andseventy-four stories. Eachandeverystoryin 
the set of books is new and different—each with anew 
beginning—anew plot—a new ending—andso human 
—so full of fun—of pathos—of laughter—of tears. 

He finds romance everywhere—around the corner 


PRE EE 


London's name has spread over the earth. Imitators 
have risen about himin a cloud—flatterers of his genius, 
He was a Norseman of the Western coast. Through 


him we may drop our weight of everyday fears and 


Last Chance to Get Jack London Free! 


Very soon we will have to stop giving away FREE 
five volumes of Jack London with the O. Henry 
sets. (The last edition now almost gone—only a 
few hundred sets now remain.) 

This may be the last time you will see a set of 
Jack London FREE. Act nowand send thecoupon 
today. You will be glad forever afterwards. 


free. 


you can 


Sew Stones 
= 


ae 


Don't miss this 
to get this beautiful set of books. Before 72 
next year you will have to pay at least 

$5 for these handsome volumes—which a 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS CO. * 


LOVE on the 


Mexican Border 


Southern brother below the Rio Grande 
loves, as he hates, with a singleness that 
knows no mercy. On this erring woman, 
going so gayly to her fate, O. Henry could 
look with excuse and pity, as he did on the 
weaknesses of women always, everywhere, 
for he knew their small shoulders bear bur- 
dens that would break the backs of men. 


NR Y 


—in the department store—in the shop—in the gut- 
ter—in the street car. He laughs when he preaches, 
and preaches when he laughs. He sees what no 
one else sees—but he sees what we have all subcon- 
sciously seen and makes us wonder why we never 
thought of it before. 


JACK LONDON 
5S VOLUMES 


he was bolder than all his ““"™™' 


deal with men—for 


heroes. See life with him in the rough—life, # eS 
palpitating—latent—real. Get his best work 11-29-719 
absolutely free of charge. S 
: *. e Review of 
? eviews Co., 
? 30 Irving Place, 
: i New York 
We can no longer give you these books @ 


Send me_ on approval, 
chal 
Henr 


golden opportunity es paid by you 

8 works in 12 volumes 
gold tops. Also the 5 volume 
set of London boundin blue silk 
If I keep 


cloth wita gold tops. 
will remit $1.50 at 


he books, I 
once, and'then $1 per month for 18 
nonths for the’O. Henry set only and 

in the London set w thout charge. 
: wise I will, within 10 days, return 
20th sets at your expense, 


get now for nothing. 


O Irving Place, 
New York 


'@ _ The beautiful three-quarter leather style binding of O. 
> feng costs only a few cents more a_volume and has 
roved a favorite. Fora set in this luxuri inding 
$2.U0 at once and $1.50 a month for 16 monte wane Bend 


In answering this 


advertisement it is desirable that you mention this magazine. 


ADVERTISING SECTION. 


HE SCALE is the symbol that Justice 
holds in her hand. And Justice—Exact 
Justice—has always been the inspiration of ; 
this Toledo Scale Building Industry. : s 
“Toledo—No Springs—Honest Weight’”’ has 
been our slogan—The Exact Measure, our goal. 
You cannot make figs of thistles. 
You cannot measure gravity with springs 
—not‘with Exact Justice—they do not con- 
form to the same laws. 4 § 
There is just one exact measure of gravity (aE | nadia 
—and that is gravity itself. — — 
Toledo Springless Automatic Scales, meas- 
uring gravity with gravity, answer that in- 
stinctive demand of Civilization for Exact 
Justice, by giving an exactly measured square 
deal on both sides of the counter. 


There are more than one hundred styles and 
sizes of Toledo Scales, to weigh everything 
from an ounce of spice to thirty tons of 
steel,—scales for stores, offices, shipping 
rooms, warehouses, mills and factories. 


Toledo Scale Co., Toledo, O. 


Largest Automatic Scale Manufacturers 
in the World 
Canadian Factory, Windsor, Ontario 
Branch Offices and Service Stations in 
sixty-nine cities in the United States and 
Canada. Others in thirty-four foreign 
countries. 


Toledo Retail Scale, Cylinder Type, “Customer's Side’* 


SCALES 


NO SPRINGS ~ HONEST WEIGHT 


In answering this advertisement it 48 desirable that you mention this magazine. a i3 See 


Mr. Edison’s <3 
Wonderful New | 
Amberola 


send you 
the New 
Edison Amberola, 
the product of the 

world’s greatest inventor’s genius, the 
phonograph with the wonderful dia- 
mond stylus reproducer and your choice 
of the latest Diamond Amberol Records 
on free trial without a penny down. 
Seize this opportunity. Send coupon, 


' . 
a | 
beh a. 


Rock - Bottom | b ae oo 
Offer Direct 


If, after the free trial, you decide to keep Mr. Edison’s 
superb new instrument, send us only $1.00. Pay the balance on the easiest 
kind of monthly payments. Think of it —a $1.00 payment, and a few 
dollars a month to get this wonderful new style outfit — Mr. Edison’s great phonograph 
with the diamond stylus reproducer, all the musical results of the highest price outfits — yes, 
the greatest value for $1.00 down, balance on easiest monthly terms. Convince yourself—free 
trial first! No money down; no C.O.D., not one cent to pay unless you choose to keep 
the instrument. 


New Edison Amberola in Your Home on Free Trial 


Entertain your family and friends with the latest song hits, 
with your favorite, old-time melodies — with everything from grand opera 
to comic vaudeville. Roar with laughter at the side-splitting minstrel shows. Then, 
after the trial, send it back at our expense if you choose. Or keep it on our great, rock-bottom 
offer. Send the coupon now. 


NewEdisonCatalog 
PREF 232s 


the free coupon) is enough. 
No obligation in asking for catalog. Find out 
about Mr. Edison’s great new phonograph. Get 
the details of this offer—while this offer lasts. 
Write todav—now. 


Cao Oe ee eee am 


To F.K. BABSON, Edison Phonograph Dists. 
1458 Edison Block, Chicago, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Please send me your New Edison Cata- 
log and full particulars of your free trial offer on 
the new model Edison Amberola. 


F. K. BABSON, Edison Phonograph Dists. 
1458 Edison Block, Chicago, Illinois 
Canadian Office: 355 Portage Ave., Winnipeg, Manitoba 


GA GATES a3 vcs Socata in Suetete cesta ee aeeclas cots Dees ceee ne 


The 21-Jewel Burlington 
Smashes Prices 


Adjusted to posttions— 
25-year gold strata ee 
Genuine Montgom 

New fdeas in Thin ‘Cases, 


Only $399 a Month 


And all of this for $ 


month—direct to you— positively the exact prices 

wholesale dealer would have to pay. Think of 
zuaranteed watch we offer here at such a remark 

A you wish, you may.pay this price at the rate of $3. 

Indeed, the days of exorvitaut watch prices have passed. 


e 

See It First oo cont bey acent 
, to anybody until you see 

the watch. You don’t buy a Burlington Watch without 
seeing it. Look at the splendid beauty of the watch itself. Thin 
model, handsomely shaped—aristocratic in every line. Then look 
at the works! There you will see the masterpiece of the watch 
rs’ skill. A perfect timepiece adjusted to positions, teme 
perature and isochronism. 


in the U. S. Navy has many Burlington watches 
yme have over 100 Burlingtons. The victory of the Burlington 
mong the men of the U.S. Navy is testimony to Burlington superiority. 


‘.. Send Your Name on This 
Burtington =“ Free Coupon i!36.Po7aice 


4 20. this coupon now. 
Watch Co will k know a lot more about watch buying when y: y ; XE 
19th crest ana a a will be able, tae ‘steer cleats of p 
oulevar watches which are no better. 
Dene 1458) Chicago oupon today for the watch book and our Pig 


Burlington Watch Company 
29th St. and Marshall Bivd., Dept.1458 , Chicago 


Buxuineron 


pla 8 $3. 
month offer on the Barlinctoa Wate, 


seevoonssvvonecoen enone eccoreenseonesseecoee: 


